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Prudential in 


Peter Preston says: 


Comment, page 8 


Charles Maxwell 


Those radio 
times 

Obituaries, page 1 0 
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Watchdog attacks 
pension tactics 


Tony Lewene 

RITAIN'S big- 
gest life assurer, 
the Prudential, 
was at the cen- 
tre of a new con- 
troversy last 
night after a Guardian inves- 
tigation revealed it is con- 
tinuing to attempt to mis-seQ 
pensions. 

The Prudential, already fac- 
ing a bill of £1.1 billion to 
compensate customers to 
whom it had previously mis- 
sold pensions, came under 
Ore from a leading industry 
watchdog following evidence 
that members of its sales 
force had tried to sell unsuit- 
able pensions designed to 
maximise their c ommissions 
at the expense of investors. 

When approached by 
Guardian investigators. Pru- 
dential agents: 

□ Attempted to sell policies 
{hat marimia»rf earnings for 
both the salespeople and the 
company, 

□ Recommended poor value 
pensions : 

□ Quoted future growth fig- 
ures banned by the Financial 
Services Act; and 

O Showed potential custom- 
ers deliberately misleading 
competitor statistics. 

The Personal -Investment 
Authority Ombudsman said: 
“On the evidence you have 
presented, these transactions 
would all constitute mis-seU- 
ing If cash had changed 
hands. A mis-sale is where an 
unnecessary, inappropriate 
or unsuitable product is 
recommended.” 

Independent actuary Mike 
Wadsworth, of Watson Wyatt 
Worldwide, said the plans put 
forward by the Prudential 
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were “quite disgraceful. It is 
quite dear that someone with 
uncertain earnings could find 
it impossible to keep up pay- 
ments and would lose out 
heavily if they were to be sold 
one of these plans.” Gillian 
Cook, at actuaries Bacon & 
Woodrow, said: “This prefer- 
ence for the regular premium 
over the lower cost plan does 
not sound like best advice for 
the self-employed in this 
position.” 

Guardian investigators 
posed as self-employed people 
with erratic earnings, typical 
of authors and actors who 
might earn £8.000 one year 
and four or five times that 
much In another 12-month 
period, l forh of the investiga- 
tors added that they hpd 
saved £3,000 in a bank ac- 
count that they wanted to use 
to fund a pension. 

Independent experts said 
the best advice would be to 
invest the lump sum- in a 
single premium pensions 
plan, a one-off purchase with 
low charges, whose terms and 
conditions did not depend on 
making subsequent pay- 
ments. Keeping up a regular 
plan each month could be dif- 
i ficult for someone with an un- 
reliable income. 

In contravention of that 
best advice, the Prudential 
representatives advised sign- 
ing up for a regular monthly 
premium contract even 
though they would have been 
difficult to pay during lean 
earnings spells. In a bad year, 

| it would have been impossible 
to pay premiums, and inland 
Revenue rules which govern 
the proportion of a person’s 
earnings that can be contrib- 
uted to a pension could have 
kicked in to limit the contri- 
bution. Opting for the regular 



I premium plan could have cat 
our Investigators’ eventual 
pensions by up to half . 

And although our investi- 
gators bad £3,000 ready to in- 
vest as lump sum, Prudential 
agents recommended convert- 
ing their “retirement nest- 
egg” into a £250 a month plan 
for a year in a commission 

They failed to mention the 
lump sum single premium al- 
ternative where costs are 
around 90 per cent lower. A 
£250 per' month investment 
for a 5l-year-old man would 
incur £1,470 In deductions for 
charges over the first 12 
months and £3^50 after five 
years when It is forecast to be 
worth £14^00 or £700 less 
than the contributions paid. 
The deductions .for younger 
pension payers are higher. 

Prudential sellers earn for 
more commission from a reg- 
ular premium scheme than 
from a one-off lump sum. 

A female investigator, with 
similar details, was also told 
by a west London Prudential 
branch to buy the regular pre- 
mium scheme, despite its un- 
suitability and. was improp- 
erly told that her pension 
fond would grow at a rate of 
10 per cent per annum. 

The forecast contravenes 
the Personal Investment Au- 


thority rul ebook on future 
growth, which stipulates that 
all companies must quote of 9 
per cent, less commission and 
other expenses. The PIA says 
this uniformity enables pen- 
sions buyers to make fair 
comparisons between compa- 
nies and prevents salespeople 
dazzling potential buyers 
with outlandish growth rates 
that are unlikely to be 
fulfilled. 

Prudential compliance offi- 
cer Martin Burstein con- 
firmed that this “statement ' 
should not have been made”. 1 

A Prudential seller from 
Hertfordshire also showed ' 
one of our investigators 
highly selective figures that 
showed the Prudential at the 
top of a series of performance 
tables, ignoring major com- 
petitors such as Equitable 
Life, Virgin, and Eagle Star 
Direct, which all have lower 
costs. 

Janet Watford, editor of 
Money Management maga- 
zine. which produces compre- 
hensive personal pension sta- 
tistics. said: “Our tables show 
the Prudential as average. No 
one should present figures 
which contrive to ignore 
many competitors. ” 

The Prudential said: “The 
small print ensures legality. 
We have fully acknowledged 
the source of this material” 

However, independent advi- 
sers say only insurance pro- 
fessionals would understand 
the nature of the sources 
quoted. 

The Prudential has 9 mil- 
lion customers and some £119 
billion of funds under 
management 

It has been criticised in 
wider terms. Key incidents 
include: 

July 1998: Treasury select 
committee carpets Prudential 
for "cheating its customers”. 

December 1997: The PIA 
criticised the Prudential for 
selling unsuitable products 
and putting the company’s in- 
terests before investors’. 
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FBI studies video footage as blasts toll hits 1 84 


Gary Younga In Washington 
and DanrM Gough in Nairobi 

I NVESTIGATORS leading 
the hunt for the group that 
mounted the devastating 
bomb attacks on two United 
States embassies in Kenya 
and Tanzania announced a 
potential breakthrough yes- 
terday when they discovered 
they may have video footage 
of the bombers. 

A security camera on top of 
the embassy in Dar-es-Sa- 
laam. Tanzania, which 
pointed towards the seat of 
the explosion, may provide 
the FBI with crucial evidence. 

Attention, there is being fo- 
cused on a blue water tanker. 


possibly carrying the bomb, 
which drew up to the em- 
bassy gates just before the 
blast 

The breakthrough came as ! 
President Bill Clinton vowed 
to avenge Friday's terror 
attacks and the death toll rose 
to almost 200. 

“No matter how long it 
takes us, or where it takes us, | 
we will pursue terrorists 
until the cases are solved and 
justice is done,” Mr Clinton 
said in his radio address to 
the country. 

officials said 184 people, in- 
cluding li Americans, had ; 
been killed and more than 
5,000 fojured in the simulta- 
neous attacks. All but 10 of 
the deaths occurred in Kenya 


where 40 people remained un- 
accounted for last night 

Hopes dwindled that res- 
cuers could save any more 
people trapped in a bunding in 
Nairobi levelled by the bomb, 
as forensic experts stepped up 

their investigation. 

The Kenyan president Dan- 
iel arap Moi, who toured the 
bomb site yesterday after at- 
tending a memorial service 
.for the victims, said investi- 
gators were following a few 
leads in. connection with the 
Nairobi blast 

Officials in the Clinton ad- 
ministration said initial inves- 
tigations had yielded same 
dues but they refused to spec- 
ulate openly about who might 
have committed the atrocities. 


"There is information to 
work with but, obviously, I 
think, it would not be wise to 
discuss specific information," 
said Mr Clinton’s national se- 
curity adviser, Sandy Berger 
A previously unknown Is- 
lamic group on Saturday 
claimed responsibility for the 
twin bombings and vowed 
more attacks to drive Ameri- 
can and Western troops from 
Muslim countries. 

It said the Nairobi bombing 
had been carried out by two 
men from Mecca, Saudi Arabia, 
while an Egyptian bad staged 
the Dar-es-Salaam attack. 

The group, calling itself the 
Islami c Army for the Libera- 
tion of Holy Places, did not 
mention the men's fate. It was 


not immediately known] 
whether US investigators i 
gave credence to the claim. 

In a strident radio address, 
Mr Clinton said the bombings | 
would not affect US foreign 
policy. “To puli our diplomats 
and troops from the world’s I 
troublespots, to turn our 
backs on those taking risks 
for peace, to weaken our op- 
position to terrorism, that 
would give terrorism a vic- 
tory it must not and will not 
have.” he said. “Instead we 
will continue to take the fight 
to the terrorists.” 

Early yesterday Israeli 
rescue workers and their 
sniffer dogs entered Nairobi's 
Co-operative Bank building 
Kenyan police had searched 


the building twice and de- 
clared it empty of survivors. 
But the Israelis emerged with 
a mother and her young son, 
unhurt bat in deep shock. 

Grace Odido and Gabriel, 
aged nine, were to the caretak- 
er’s office on the 17th floor of 
the 22-storey building when 
the blast hit Grace’s husband, 
the caretaker, had just left 

The streets outside the em- 
bassy yesterday remained 
covered to debris. Heaps of 
twisted vehicles were stacked 
on the pavement. Glass still 
carpeted the ground and 
bloodstains still scarred the 
walls of the bank. 

Faint cry, page 6; 

David Hirst, page 8 
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Fear in the forest as mink go on a killing spree 
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■ ■ »frm tawny owl never 

I stood a chance, and nor 
I did its cage-mate the 
KestreL It was a bad night 
for the New Forest Owl 
Sanctuary. 

The animal responsible 
for killing the two birds 
was not ha^tospot: itwas 

One of the mink recaptured peered rather confused. 
Xntbe aftermath of the raid Which, in the circum- 


stances, was hardly 
surprising. 

Some 24 hours after they 
were liberated from a 
nearby farm, about 6,000 
wink were causing may- 
hem in Hampshire 
yesterday. 

The mink* freed by mem- 
bers of the Animal Libera- 
tion Front, had been living 
at Terence Smith's form at 
Crow will- near Ringwood, 
on the edge of the New For- 
; est. About 500 of the ani- 


Inside 


Trials had been rounded up 
and returned to the Crow 

EOIZ Farm by last night, and 
several hundred more are 
believed to have been shot 
by gamekeepers or run 
over, hut thousands are 
still on the loose. i 

Mink have been sighted , 
in outbuildings, cars, 
hedgerows, and even in 
people’s bedrooms. And 
wildlife within a 10-mile 
radius of the form, mean-. I 
while, has found itself cast 
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in the role of lunch. Despite 
barricading the aviaries, 
handlers at the New Forest 
Owl Sanctuary were power- 
less to save the owl and 
kestreL 

Perry Bright, a handler 
at the sanctuary, said: “We 
found the kestrel dead, 
then we found one of the 
mink on top of an owl shak- 
ing it The manager got a , 
gun and shot the mink.” 

Mr Smith, the mink farm 
owner, yesterday stood 
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looking at his 15 sheds. 
“My worry is that they will 
wade into the water and 
attack mallards, moorhens, 
coots, pheasants and par- 
tridges.” he said. 

Claiming responsibility 
for the raid, the ALF’s 
spokesman, Robin Webb, 
admitted: “Regrettably, 
some mink will die. but lib- 
erating them gives them 
some form of freedom after 
their concentration camp 
conditions.” 
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There are Imdreds of reasons to take a day-trip 
to Paris this August, but only one way to do 
H. Call Enrostar now or just turn up and go. 
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MPs damn easy profits on rail sell-off 


Tory government failed to write 
clawback clause into deals that 
made managers mufti-millionaires 


Ewen MacAskill, Chief 
Pofitical Correspondent 


T HE most powerful 
of the Commons 
select committees 
yesterday issued a 
damning verdict on 
rail privatisation which saw a 
handful or former British Rail 
managers become multi-mil- 
lionaires within months. 

The Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, in a long list of com- 
plaints about the sell-off, con- 
cluded there should have 
been a method for the Gov- 
ernment to clawed back 'a 
share of profits. 

Three companies respon- 
sible for rolling-stock were 
sold off In January and Feb- 
ruary 1996 for £1.8 billion. By 
December 1997, all three had 
been sold on for £2.7 billion, 
an increase of 50 per cent 
The most notorious case was 
Sandy Anderson, who made £33 
miTHo n in six months. 
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The MPs on the cross-party 
committee said: "Such large 
profits risk' discrediting pri- 
vatisation as a whole. The 
public are understandably 
concerned when they see a 
number of individuals 
making personal fortunes at a 
time when complaints about 
the Industry are rising and 
many in the industry as las- 
ing their jobs.” 

The chairman of the com- 
mittee, David Davis, was a 
member of the then Tory gov- 
ernment responsible for rush- 
ing through rail prlvatisa- 1 
tion. But he said yesterday; ‘T , 
am not embarrassed. You 
have to be iron-hard in impar- 
tiality [as chairman of a select 
committee]. If something is , 
done badly, it is done badly." , 
He added that civil servants | 
should have given stronger 
advice to the government 
about a clawback mechanism. 
The taxpayers might not have ; 
got back £900 million but they ■ 
would have got back “enough | 
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. ' | Bought for C518m 


Bought toe £696m 


to pay for a few hospitals.” 

The transport department 
published proposals for priva- 
tisation in 1992 and legisla- 
tion followed in 1998. British 
Rail was reorganised into al- 
most 100 businesses. 

As part of this, three roll- 
ing-stock leasing companies 
were established to take over 
ownership of the trains, and 
were put out to tender. In Jan- 
uary 1996, the first of them. 
Porter brook, was bought by a 
management/employee con- j 
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SOrtium for £S28 milli on and 
sold on to Stagecoach in 
August 1996 for £826 million, 
a gain of £298 million. 

The second, Eversholt, was 
hraighi by a manageme nt/e m - 
ployee consortium, for £518 
milli on in February 1996 and 
sold to the Forward Trust 
Group for £726 million a year 
later, with a gain of £208 
mini on. 

The third, Angel, was 
bought in January 1996 for 
£696 milli on by GRS, an exter- 


Sandy An- 
derson is a ' 
former BR 
terminal' 
manager, 
who became 
managing 
director of 
Porter- 
brook after 
a management/employee 
buy-out. He was helped with 
finance by tbe Charter- 
house Bank — his personal 
Investment was'£120.000 
and he pocketed £33 million 
from the saleofPorter- 
brook (responsible for roll- 
ing-stock) to Stagecoach six 
months later. 


nal bidder. GRS sold off some 
of the business soon a>ns 
the remainder to the Royal 
Bank of Scotland in December 
1907. The value was £1.1 
billion, a gain of £389 mlUlon. 

The committee, critici- 
singthe transport depart- 
ment, said: “We consider that 
thp department ahmiid have 
considered carefhlly at an 
early stage in the sale proces s 
the case for taking clawback 
provisions allowing the gov- 
ernment to share in profits i 


Andrew . 

Jukes led a 
jnanage- 
ment/em- 
ployeecon-. 
sorthun. 
which 
bought 
Evers holt . 
from the 
Government. He invested. 
£110,000 — and made ape?> 
sanal profit of £16 mUUonr 
when Eversholt was sOktto 
Forward Trust Group (part 
ofMldland Bank) a year ; 
later. Hr Jukes, who 
earned about£70,000 as & • 
BR employee, still advises 
Forward Trust. 


maHo if the rranptmiftft were 

sold an, and recorded that 

rnnoMpratinn " 

Other points tn the report 
included: 

□ Bidders said they would 
not have been deferred by 
such a clawback; 

□ The department foiled to 
carry out an up-todate valua- 
tion before final bids; 

□ The government’s advi- 
sers, Hambros, felled to pur- 
sue external bidders 
thoroughly and eventually 


JohnPrid- 

eanx.a -1M 

senior BR . J 

director 

who left to 

setup his 

own consul- 

tancy,be- r 

edme chair- 
man of 

AngeL He did not use his 
bWn money for the rail pur- 
chase — the cash came 
firomthe Japanese invest- 
ment h ank Nomura. He 
made a personal profit of 
£15 million when it was sold 
oh to the Royal Bank of 
Scotland and he remains a 
director of AngeL 


relied on management/ execu- 
tive buyouts. 

On the latter point, the com- 
mittee guessed concern that 
Stagecoach was apparently 
put off from biding initially 
by Hambros, who, tbe firm 
said, told it that the business 
would be sold for much more 
than was eventually the case. 
The committee noted that 
Hambrc* denied this. 

‘ The tnmsport department, 
part of Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter John Prescott’s super- 


ij 


Guy Hands 
Is a financial 
wizard at 
Nomura. 

The profit 
from the 
sale turned 
film Into the 
highest-paid 
executive in 
Britain, with an expected 
bonus of £40 million- 
He began wheeling and 
dealing in his student days 
at Oxford. From university, 
be joined Goldman Sachs 
and went on to Nomura, 
which bn «; a diverse portfo- 
lio in Britain, including 
more than 6,000 pubs. 


department since May last 
year, said yesterday It would 
consider the committee’s 
findings and report back. 

Conservative Central Office 
was reluctant to comment be- 
cause it was a Tory select 
c ommit tee chairman criticis- 
ing a Tory government But a 
spokesman said: “Rail priva- 
tisation has been a resound- 
ing success. Even the Labour 
Party admits it was success- 
ful. The benefits are coming 
through now.” 


Men ‘too tall’ for 
job in factory 
sue food firm 
forsexbias 


Saunas Milne 
Labour Editor 


J|k N American-owned 
food firm which makes 
^^VLprocessed meals for 
Tesco, McDonald's, and other 
leading retailers today faces 
accusations of sex discrimina- 
tion at an industrial tribunal 
from two Hereford men who 
say they were turned down 
for jobs because they were too 
tatL 

Lincoln Dodd, who is 0ft 
8in, and Barry Seal, 6ft 3 in, 
were rejected for factory 
work by Sun Valley Foods at 
its two Hereford plants last 
winter. The two maintain 
height restrictions discrimi- 


£ {t brought back 
all my childhood 
psychological . 
problems’ 

nate against men because 
women are on average 
smaller. 

The company insists that 
the two men, who are backed 
by the Citizens' Advice 
Bureau, were not turned 
away because of their height, 
but because their “very long 
spines” — in relation to their 
femurs — made them more 
likely to suffer from back in- 
juries while working on the 
production Line. 

However, internal Sun Val- 
ley recruitment screening 
guidelines state that appli- 
cants over 6ft Sin should be 
automatically rejected, while 
those between 6ft 3 in and 6ft 
5 In should be referred to the 
company’s occupational 

health doctor. 

The link between height 
restrictions and sex discrimi- 
nation has been established 
in other cases. The police and 
fire service have moved away 
from their traditional mini , 
mum height requirements. 


The most recent health de- 
partment statistics show that 
12 per cent of men, but only 
0.1 per cent of women, are 
over 6ft j” 

Mr Dodd, aged 27, said yes- 
terday that his spine was 
never measured when he 
went for a job as a "prep oper- 
ative” at Sun Valley last De- 
cember — although his height 
was measured. 

The job, which he had done 
before without any back prob- 
lems, involved mixing, weigh- 
ing and loading chicken and 
other meats in preparation 
for the production line. 

“They just said I was too 
taU,” he said. “My height was 
a real problem as a kid, and 
when 1 was ll or 12 I even 
asked my mum and dad if I 
could have an operation to 
stop growing. My mum said 
Td be glad when I was alder. 
But when I was turned down 
for the Sun Valley job, It 
brought back all those child- 
hood psychological 
problems.” 

Martin Wibberley, human 
resources director at Sun Val- 
ley, owned by the US multi- 
national Cargill and Here- 
ford’s largest employer, said 
the company’s approach was 
“simply that of a responsible 
employer” aiming to avoid 
employee injury. “If you are 
more than 6ft Sin, it’s likely 
you are so tall you will dam- 
age yourself doing the job,” 
he added. 

Karl Shutt, of Hereford Citi- 
zens' Advice Bureau, who 
will be representing the two 
men at today’s industrial tri- 
bunal hearing, pointed out 
that Mr Dodd was a rugby 
player with more than 
enough muscle hulk to sup- 
port his frame and Sun Valley 
was effectively saying he was 
too tall for manual work. Both 
men had worked for Sun Val- 
ley In the past 

Other companies were 
watching the progress of the 
San Valley case to see 
whether they could impose 
height restrictions on their 
workforces. Mr Shutt added. 



No room at the inn in any 
weather for stuff like this 


Lyn Gardner . 


Beggars BeHef 

The Pteasance, 

Edinburgh Fringe 


| ItUS year’s. Edihbmgh: ' 

tI march anfbeJntentO: . 
tional Festival by starting its 
programme a foil week early. 
With companies participating 
from all over the world, the 
fruits of global co-operation 
are already on view in every 
church hall and broomeup- 
boerd that Edinburgh has to' 
offer. 

- One .off the most curious col- 
laborations comes fronl the 
mask and mime company 
Trestle, a popular fringe stal- 
wart which has spent the last 
three years engaged in the pro- 
ject with tbe Kherson Theatre 
of the Ukraine. 

The result is a piece which 
differs from much of Trestle's 


other work by its sheer vol- 
ume of words. Mind you, these 
arenot any words, but a com- 
pletely made-up gobbledegook 
language with a strong east- . 
em European slant, whose 
meaning is conveyed entirely 
through inflection- 

Created so that British and 
Ukranian actors, neither of 
whom spoke the other's lan- 
guage. Could rehearse ’■ 
together, it should be a trultf 
international method of com- 
munication. 

In fact, in performance the 
Surfeit of spoken language d^ 
traefrfrom what Trestle does 
best— speaktogfhrough body 
language and the expressive 
inexpressiveness of the mask. 

: - Theproblem is com- - 
pounded by the complications 
afthe narrative ,In yrhichtiyo 
: blfrtf jrappeteereturh up aha ' 
stormy night at a local inn. 
They offer to perform their 
puppet show in return for food 
and shelter. ■ 

But neither they nor their 
marfonettesarequite'whoor 
.what they seem, and the 
wheels and cogs of a compli- 


cated revenge and reconcilia- 
tion drama begin to engage 
over the next 90 minutes. 

The show, inspired by the 
P^inUng a of Peter Brueghel, 
always looks great, but over- 
all the piece lacks the visual 
inventiveness, humour 
and sharpness of previous 
works, as well as the compa- 
ny's hallmark of being able to 
make yqulaugh at the sheer 
Ujiserjv>ftb,e human 
condition. 

There ace some good mo- 
ments, particularly as tbe pup- 
pets begin to take over the plot 
and the town's dastardly 
mayor gets cut right down to 
size. But for quite a lot of the 
time I simply didn't know 
what was going on or why, and 
I can only tell you on the pro- 
gramme’s authority that the 
Story is supposed to be about 
power, love and the struggle 
for independence. 

After last year’s excellent 
Fool House, this is evidence 
that even with a company of 
Trestle’s track record, there Is 
really no such thing as a dead 
cert on theEdlnburgh Fringe. 


The skyjack that wasn’t 


James Meek on 
some strange 
goings-on at a 
Moscow airport 


T HE stage was set yes- 
terday for a grand hos- 
tage drama at one of 
| the Russian capital’s umir* 
airports — a hljackedSibe- 
I rlaxL aircraft with 97 pas- 
sengers trapped on board* a 
bomb primed to go off If a 
I ransom was not paid, nego- 
1 tiators and armoured vehi- 
cles stuffed with black- 
masked special forces 
troops at the ready . 

Eve r ythi ng was in place 
— except the principal 
actors. 

In a violation of one of 
the cardinal rates of hijack- 
ing, there .weren’t any 
hijackers. 

Russia’s security forces 


L i ncoln Dodd at home: Ttefbsal brought back psychological problems’ photogram jeft Morgan 


have never let metaphysi- 
cal questions get in the way 
of their constant search for 
danger and excitement. 
Frustrated by the non-exis- 
tence of terrorists with 
whom to negotiate an end 
to the emergency that 
wasn’t, security' officials 
I opened talks with the next 
most competent person on 
board the planie- 
i. “All negotiations were 
with the pilot,” said secn- 
i rity chief Alexander Sopov. 

The flap at Domodyedovo 
airport ■.began when crew 
. members aboard a Tupolev 
airliner, flying from Tyu- 
men in Siberia, discovered 
a note in Eastline Airlines’ 
business class -warning 
, there was a bcraib on board. 

"We Will' detonate it if we 
are not given 621,000 rou- 
bles (about £65,000). We 
need the money, in Mos- 
cow,” read the note. It was 
not signed and none of the 
passengers has owned op to 


writing it. No bomb was 
found on the plane. With 27 
women and children 
allowed off as the emer- 
gency wound down, the 70 
remaining male passengers 
were understood to be sub- 
mitting to handwriting 
tests. 

Tbe fact that the note 
asked the authorities to 
place tbe money in five en- 
velopes in the Tupolev’s 
toilet suggests five Siberian 
chancers may have dreamed 
up the scheme before decid- 
ing that silence was the bet- 
ter part of valour. The mes- 
sage also demanded that 
passengers be allowed to 
leave the airport without 
being checked. ■ 

Hijackings of domestic 
airliners and even bases 
are not uncommon In Rus- 
sia, with desperate Siberi- 
ans apparently undaunted 
by the fact that as a money- 
making crime it has demon- 
strated zero returns. 
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NEWS 3 


Paul Webster 
on the threat 
a structure 
higher than the 
Eiffel Tower 
poses to 
a wilderness 
in south-west 
France 


' v j 



Cook says 
MI6 bomb 
plot claim 
is fantasy 


ml 


Foster’s 
bridge 
defeats 
plateau’s 

F; 


Richard Norton-Taytor 


A model of Sir Norman Foster’s bridge design, hailed as the last great European en g ineeri ng nhalien ge rtf the century 


iRENCH environmen- 
talists have lost their 
battle to stop con 
struction of a gigan- 
tic British-designed 
road bridge that threatens to 
change the face of the wild 
Larzac plateau, the scene of 
an epic victory by the ecologi- 
cal movement over the army, 
who wanted to turn it Into an 
artillery range. 

The L5 mile-long bridge, de- 
signed by Sir Norman Foster, 
will span the Tam river val- 
ley at MiHau. where the road 
from the north plunges nearly 
1,000ft before climbing out on 
the southern side into an un- 
spoilt area of south-western 
France. 

To complete a north-south 
motorway. Sir Norman's 
structure, supported by seven 
monumental pillars, will be 
longer than the Champs-Ely- 
sees and higher than the Eif- 
fel Tower. 

The plan. haflerf as the last 
great European engineering , 
challenge of the century, is 
dismal news for Alain Desj ar- 
chil. the leftwing militant who 
organised protests of 100,000 
marchers on the Larzac pla- 
teau during the 1970s. After 10 
years'of often violent demon- 


strations. the 1981 Socialist- 
led government scuppered the 
plan to turn hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of pasture into 
tank and artillery training 
grounds. 

Only two years ago Larzac. 
a stretch of bleak moorland 
with barely two inhabitants 
for each square mile, was 
classified as a nature reserve, 
but the move to protect its 
unique plant and bird life 

came to nothing. 

Today Mr Desjardln’s farm 
looks out onto a newly com- 
pleted stretch of motorway 
that slashes across the pla- 
teau, in preparation for an 
eventual link with Sir Nor- 
man’s bridge. 

As local leader of Les Verts 
(The Greens) and a friend of 
the environment minister, Mr 
Desjardin had hoped the 
bridge would be cancelled 


hand over the building 
management of die bridge to 
a private consortium. 

A public inquiry win be 
hflM next month to examine 
the introduction of tolls on 
what Is now a free road, but 
the project is still scheduled 
to be completed by 2003. 

Mr DesSardin, aged 63, is a 
veteran -of successful cam- 
a gafrist nuclear testing 
the Bhine-Rbone «wai 


way will cause serious pollu- 
tion and change the tradi- 
tional way of life of an iso- 
lated community.” he said. 

“Politicians on both left 
and right have kept up an in- 
cessant propaganda campaign 
for years on supposed eco- 
nomic and tourist opportuni- 
ties from the bridge. 

“This is one of France's 
poorest areas with an ageing 
population who seem to be 


after the left’s election win 
last year, ending the threat of 
heavy traffic on the unfin- 
ished link in the ATS auto 
route from Clermont-Ferrand 
to Binders. 

Instead the Communist 
transport minister. Jean- 
Claude Gayssot, this month 
overruled objections in a con- 
fidential memo and agreed to 


‘An entire way of life could be 
threatened by water pollution 
. . . the fragile natural balance 
is bound to be disturbed' 


But despite the apparently 
sacred status of Larzac, he 
was helpless in face of the car. 
The biggest anti-bridge 'meet- 
ings were attended by shout 
100 people, mostly women mid 
new settlers from the cities 
seeking a green' lifestyle. 

“We have been unable to ar- 
range mass protests even 
though the bridge and' motor- 


ready to believe in anything 
that might stop the Yural 
drift.” 

Increased tourism is one of 
■the Strongest arguments used 
"by Mfflan’s rightwing mayor, 
Jacques Godfrain. “There Is 
nothing like it anywhere in 
the world and it will be a 
monument In itself,” he said. 

The mayor said panoramic 


restaurants and shopping 
centres would attract 500,000 
visitors a year and create 400 
jobs. 

For opponents who include 
Robert Roussel, a Millau 
councillor and businessman, 
the economic prospects are an 
Illusion while the eventual 
cost will be at least tour times 
the estimated £150 million. 

Alternative routes, which 
would make Sir Norman's 
bridge unnecessary and 
would avoid Larzac, had not 
been considered, Mr Roussel 
says, even though they would 
be as effective in ending 30- 
mfip traffic jams around Mil- 
lau during the holiday rush. 

As head of a cross-party 
committee opposing the 
bridge, Mr Roussel has sub- 
mitted reports from archi- 
tects and engineers showing 
that the plateau’s subsoil is 
too unstable to carry a bridge 
that will use 55 times more 
steel than the Eiffel Tower. 

“An entire way of life could 
be threatened by water pollu- 
tion,” he said. 

“This Is the centre of 
Roquefort cheese industry 
which is made with ewes' 
milk and the fragile natural 
balance in their grazing 


the impression of a flo tilla in 
sail along a roadway 


900ft 


grounds is bound to be dis- 
turbed for ever.” 

The bridge will arch across 
empty land, rising steadily in 
altitude from about 2,000ft to 
2£00ft as it crosses the Tam 
valley for 1.7 miles; its cable- 
held superstructure giving 
mp 

ale 

above the riverbed. 

Supporters see the project 
as a work of art, but it only 
brings scowls to the faces of 
the handful of shepherds and 
farmers on the high plateau. 
Among those who have 
settled in the Larzac is Marie- 
Louise Oupasquier, a former 
star basketball player, whose 
isolated, stone-roofed farm- 
house stands a tow yards 
from a dirt track. 

‘T retired here to live In 
perfect peace,” she said, look- 
ing across the plain where the 
only sounds were a summer 
breeze and the bees in the 
lavender. 

“Now the track in front of 
the house has been expropri- 
ated as the route for a motor- 
way. No one thought of 
knocking the house down be- 
cause officials saw it as a 
rural museum in the centre of 
a service area." 


L abour mps yester- 
day expressed growing 
disquiet about allega- 
tions of MI6 involve- 
ment in a plot to assassinate 
file Libyan leader. Colonel 
Mu amnia r Gadafy. despite 
government attempts to dis- 
miss the claims outright by in- 
sisting there was no evidence 
that such an operation bad 
been officially sanctioned. 

In his first public com- 
ments on the allegations that 
surfaced more than a week 
ago, Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, described reports 
of the alleged plot as “pure 
fantasy”. 

He said he was “absolutely 
satisfied” that Sir Malcolm 
Rifkind, his predecessor, had 
not authorised it 
He said *Tm perfectly sat- 
isfied that SIS (the Secret In- 
telligence Service, more corn- 
only known as M16} never 
put forward any such pro- 
posal for an assassination at- 
tempt Nor have I seen any- 
thing in the 15 months I have 
been in the job which would 
suggest that SIS has any in- 
terest any rede or any experi- 
ence over the decades of any 
such escapade.” 

But apparently using care- 
tolly chosen words. Mr Cook 
added: “There was no govern- 
ment-inspired plan to assassi- 
nate Gadafy. There was no 
SIS proposal to do it. and I’m 
fairly dear there has never 
been any SIS involvement” 

A senior labour source who 
declined to be named said yes- 
terday that while he did not 
believe the plot had been 
authorised, it appeared that 
“something happened”. He 
referred to the possibility of 
“some oddball operation”. 

Other well-placed sources 
said Mr Cook's dismissal of 
the allegations did not ex- 
plain why government law- 
yers had been locked for more 
than 48 hours in talks with 
the BBC thrashing out what 
could be included, and what 
details omitted, from a Pan- 
orama investigation into alle- 
gations made by the former 
MZ5 officer, David Shayler. 

The programme, broadcast 
on Friday night, included an 
interview with Mr Shayler in 
which he gave further details 
of alleged MI6 involvement in 
a 1996 plot to assassinate Col 
Gadafy through one of its 


Arab agents — - code named 
Tun worth — who had links 
with a militant Islamic group. 

The time devoted by the 
BBC and Whitehall to the pre- 
cise content of the pro- 
gramme. and to new informa- 
tion obtained independently 
by the BBC, suggests there is 
more to the allegations than 
Mr Cook implied yesterday. 

Annie Machon, Mr Shay- 
ler's girlfriend who also 
worked for M15. told BBC 
Television's Breakfast With 
Frost programme: “1 think 
they (the Government] are so 
touchy because they realise 
what he’s saying is true. He 
headed up the Libyan section 
In M35 for over two years, so 
be was very well Informed 
about all matters relating to 
Libya. 

“He also managed to de- 
velop a particularly good 
working relationship with his 
opposite number in M16 and 1 
gather that is how he found 
out the details of the plot to 
kill Gadafy, “ she said. 

John Wadham. Mr Shay- 
ler's lawyer and director of 
the civil rights group. Lib- 
erty, yesterday said Mr 
Shayler had never alleged 
that Sir Malcolm Rifkind had 
known about the plot to kill 
Col Gadafy. “The allegation 
by David Shayler was that 
MI6 officers were involved in 
the Gadafy plot," he said. 

Mr Wadham said part of the 
allegation was that this plan 
had not been authorised as it 
should have been under the 
relevant legislation. “There- 
fore it’s no surprise that 
Robin Cook says it wasn't 
authorised," he said. 

He called for a judicial in- 
quiry “to satisfy us all of the 
truth or otherwise of David’s 
allegations”. 

Clive Soley, chairman of 
the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, told BBC Radio there 
was a problem with the 
secrecy surrounding the par- 
liamentary Intelligence and 
Security Committee — in par- 
ticular over the balance be- 
tween parliamentary account- 
ability and the protection of 
intelligence personnel and 
operations. 

Tin not sure we have got 
that right,” be said. 

Mr Shayler was arrested in 
Paris on August l and is in 
prison pending extradition to 
Britain where he faces 
charges wider the Official 
Secrets Act 


Laser bent to rail safety needs 


Drivers could see round curves 
to spot hazards ahead or behind 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor 


SCIENTISTS have come 
iup with a revolutionary 

system which will 

allow train drivers to . see 
round corners and through 
tunnels. The system will help 
a driver to view the entire 
platform, on a screen 
mounted in his cab. 100 yards 
before he arrives at the 
station — and for 100 yards 
after he has pulled out 
If widely adopted, the tech- 
nology could prevent thou- 
sands of minor accidents each 
year, and a few major ones. 
The design — for an unnamed 
foreign railway customer — 
will also mean that the driver 
can watch precious or sensi- 
tive cargoes being loaded. 

The screen will show pas- 


sengers getting on and off 
along the entire reach of a 
curved platform. And if there 
is any danger from something 
unexpected on the track, it 
could also provide warning in 
time for the driver to stop. 

The system has just been 
tested on a banked track and 
a curved platform in Wales, 
according to the journal Opto 
And Laser Europe. 

The designers. Vector Tech- 
nology, of Abertillery in 
Gwent have already provided 
curved laser beam “safety 
rails’* tor parts of highways in 
Italy. “In the Dolomites, they 
have foggy days and sheer 
mountains where people 
were driving off the road 
because they couldn’t see the 
edge,” said Terry Lockey, the 
firm’s operations director. 

A new laser system pro- 
duced a red “hand raff” be- 


tween posts along the edge of 
the road. “When there is fog 
in file atmosphere, you can 
see tiie projected laser beam,” 
said Mr Lockey. “As you are 
driving along, it looks like a 
red rail running around the 
side of the road.” 

Engineers working on the 

rail project have employed 
laser transmitters and a 
newly patented way of man- 
ipulating the light beam to 


cut energy losses. The images 
from two cameras — one look- 
ing in each direction along a 
platform — are directed to a 
split screen in the driver’s 
cab. 

"If there was a fire on the 
platform the driver could 
either stop the train from en- 
tering the station, or he could 
take the train through the 
station without stopping,” Mr 
Lockey said. “It's not a pana- 
cea, but it is another aid to 
the driver to do what is a dif- 
ficult job.” 

By using lasers rather than 
radio or microwave, the rail- 


way can broadcast images 
without a licence, without in- 
terference, and without fad- 
ing or “ghosting”. The engi- 
neers devised holographic 
lenses to shape the light beam 
and help keep the strength of 
the si gnal steady even t houg h 
the receiver is moving at 
speed. 

The system, called Optra- 
T.tnic, nan transmit two chan- 
nels of to f b n natinn simulta- 
neously, and could transmit 
up to four. It could be used 
wherever there is a need tor 
wireless communication over 
a Short range. 

‘The breakthrough allows 
free space communications 
not only from fixed point to 
fixed point, but also between 
a fixed point and a moving 
point,” said Ken Owen, man- 
aging director of Vector Tech- 
nology. “It is the first com- 
mercial laser system to be 
developed which is easy to set 
up, provides reliable commu- 
nications and uses laser emis- 
sions which are safe.” 
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Razor fish start panic on the beach 



One of the Torbay razor fish 


Amelia Oe rifleman 


ml SHOAL of razor fish 
/\ wrought havoc on., a 
# ^crowded beach yester- 
day, slashing the feet of 
about 800 holidaymakers 
paddling in the sea. 

Thousands of tourists, 
making the most of the hot- 
test weekend of the year, 
Tiari to be evacuated from 
thearea- ■ . _ 

Swimmers with blood 
pouring from their lacer- 
ated feet limped off the 
sands at Paignton and Pres- 
ton beaches at Torbay, 
Devon, as coastguard offi- 


cials 'and police rallied to 
help ambulance staff In 
treating the injured. 

The beaches were imme- 
diately evacuated and the 
surrounding roads sealed 
oft But hundreds had al- 
ready been injured by the 
sharp fish shells, which 
had been exposed by the 
unusually low tide. 

Torbay council beach 
manager Brian Pearce said: 
“I have never seen any- 
thing tike it.” 

Lawrence Parker, recep- 
tionist at a Paignton hotel, 
said: “The beach was 
packed one minute and 
abandoned the next.” 


Other people encountered 
more mundane problems as 
they sought to bask in the 
sun which shone over much 
of Britain this weekend. 

With temperatures reach- 
ing peaks of around 30 Cen- 
tigrade in the South-west of 

England and Wales, thou- 
sands of drivers ignored 
warnings of congestion in 
coastal areas and took to 
the road. 

Forecasters yesterday 
predicted two more days of 
true summer weather in 
most parts of Britain before 
the drizzle sets in again. 
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could hit shots. She could get the ball 
airborne.” 

David Davies heralds the arrival of Se Ri Pak 


News, page 18 
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Palace frets 
over Harry’s 
‘risky’ abseil 


AmeBa Gentleman 


T IGGY Legge-Bourke, 
princes William and 
Harry's former nanny, 
Faced criticism from 
Buckingham Palace yester- 
day after it emerged that she 
had allowed Prince Harry to 
abseil down a dam In Wales 
without a safety helmet. 

The palace has launched an 
internal inquiry, and a 
spokeswoman said that climb- 
ing experts would be con- 
sulted to assess whether the 
prince had been at risk when 
he descended the 160ft face 
without a helmet or a back-up 
safety harness. Experienced 
climbers have condemned the 
descent as “foolhardy”. 

Miss Legge-Bourke, aged 32, 
who is responsible for the 
princes during school holi- 
days when the Prince of 
Wales is working, took them 
abseiling a week ago near her 
parents' home In 
Crickhowell, Powys. 

Prince Harry's walk down a 
sheer face of the dam wall in 
the remote Afon Honddu Val- 
ley was photographed by a 
passing family: the pictures 
appeared in a newspaper 
yesterday. 

Although he was not caught i 
on camera, it was understood : 
that William, aged 16. also 
made the descent at the 
remote Grwyne-Fawr dam . in 
the Black Mountains. Powys. 

Prince Harry, aged 13. was 
kitted out with ropes and a 
safety harness before he set 
off but pictures show him 
without a helmet or a back-up 
rope held by an instructor — 
both routine precautions. 

It was unclear whether the 
Prince of Wales, who was in 
France at the time, had given 
his sons permission to go ab- 
seiling. A Buckingham Palace 


spokeswoman said she was 
unable to go into d<*«ng be- 
cause of privacy issues, but 
conceded: "He would have 
been aware that they were 
with Tiggy Legge-Bourke, but 
he wouldn't necessarily have 
been aware that they were ab- 
seiling and certainly not that 
I they were abseiling in the 
I way that the pictures show. 

“The photographs have 
i raised a serious issue of 
safety. There are a lot of ques- 
tions that need to be asked 
and a lot of people that need 
to be spoken to. There needs 
to be a postmortem, but it 
won’t be done in public. 

“We are told that he should 
have been wearing a helmet 
and should have had a double 
harness. We are grateful that 
this has been drawn to our 
attention and we will be mak- 
ing our own inquiries.” 

A special permit is nor- 
mally required from Welsh 
Water which operates the res- 
ervoir to attempt the drop, 
and abseDers have to sign an 
indemnity in case of injury. 

Carl Dur ham, co-owner. of 
the nearby Black Mountain 
activity centre, commented: 
“Not to use a helmet while ab- 
seiling is foolhardy because it 
is crucial equipment I am 
surprised Prince Harry was 
allowed to go down the dam 
without a helmet — and with- 
out a separate safety line held 
by an Instructor.” 

Alan Ward, who trains 
climbers In the Brecon Bea- 
cons, said: "A safety helmet is 
a must After all you have 
only one skull and one brain 
inside it” 

The Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents said 
it recommends abseilers to 
wear a helmet at all times. 
“We like to see people in the 
public eye setting a good 
example." 




Council concerned over mother’s ability to cope 


Gerard Seenan 


A PARALYSED pregnant 
woman is facing the 
prospect of having her 
child taken from her at birth 
because social workers fear 
she may be unable to look 
after it 

Penny Roberts, of Steeton. 
West Yorkshire, became preg- 
nant in January, but her 
fianefi, the father of the child. 


has since left her and Brad- 
ford social services are now 
deciding whether it would be 
best for the baby to remain 
with her or he cared for 
elsewhere. 

Ms Roberts, aged 35, was 
paralysed in a sky-diving ac- 
cident in Florida three years 
ago. She fell 15.000ft after her. 
parachute faded to open and 
her emergency chute became 
entangled. The accident left 
her quadriplegic and she now 


requires the help of three 
carers. 

She has asked Bradford 
council to supply another 
carer to help her with the 
baby, leaving social workers 
with the difficult task of bal- 
ancing her rights with those 
of the child. 

Mike Stow. Bradford coun- 
cil’s assistant social services 
director, said no decision 
would be made before a de- 
tailed assessment had been 


carried out “We most look at 
ail options while considering 
the wishes and care needs of 
Penny, who would be a lone 
parent without family sup- 
port and the best interests of 
the child." 

Ms Roberts's accident left 
her unable to move her legs 
and nine of her fingers, 
though she can move her 
arms enough to feed herself 
using specially designed 
equipment 


Bradford social services 
said they had worked with Ms 
Roberts for more than two 
years. Caring for her, how- 
ever, is expensive. Current 
weekly costs run at £500, 
which are met from a 2200-a- 
we ek social services grant 
and £300 a week from a gov- 
ernment fund. A council 
spokesman said costs could 
double when the baby is born. 

Ms Roberts was unavail- 
able for comment yesterday. 


DawMHenckte 
Wotrohater Cotv ipondwt 


T HE Prince of Wales is 
to pay a firm run by 
the lobbyist Sir Tim 
Bell nearly £200,000 
over the three years to hire 
one of his senior staff to work 
in his private office with ac- 
cess to the heart of St James’s 
Palace. 

Elizabeth Buchanan, a for- 
mer press secretary to Lady 
Thatcher and political advi- 
sor to Cecil Parkinson, now 
Tory party chairman, will 
remain on the lobbyist’s pay- 
roll while working as assis- 
tant private secretary to 
Prince Charles. Her appoint- 
ment, from October 1. Is the 
first time a commercial lobby- 
ist has been seconded to work 
for the royal household. 

Confidential papers ob- 
tained by the Guardian reveal 
that Prince Charles’s private 
secretary. Stephen Lamport, 
has signed an extraordinary 
deal with Sir Tim over her 
appointment. 

Under it the prince will 
reimburse from his private 
income over three years some 
£165,000 of her salary and 
£29.700 contribution towards 
her national insurance pay- 
ments and pension. 

Sir Tim will be subsidising 
the palace by paying £25,000 a 
year towards her £90,000 a i 
year salary, providing her . 
with a company car. BUPA, I 
life assurance, permanent . 
health insurance and the rest 1 


of her pension contributions. 

She will keep executive and 
savings-relared share options 
and be entitled to a profit 
relate d company bonus while 
working in St James’s Palace. 

According to the official St 
James’s Palace announce- 
ment, Ms Buchanan’s work 
for the prince will include 
looking after his charities 
such as the Prince’s Trust 
and Business in the Commu- 
nity. Her portfolio will also 
include the Prince of Wales’s 
interests in the environment, 
industry, commerce, ho usi ng 
and the homeless. 

These areas will require ac- 
cess to state and cabinet 
papers and also Information 
on regular private meetings 
the prince has with ministers 
such as Peter Mandelson, the 
Trade and Industry 
Secretary. 

A Cabinet Office spokes- 
man said: “Cabinet and state 
papers, including papers from 
cabinet committees, are regu- 
larly sent to the offices of the 
Queen and the Prince of 
Wales so they can be kept up . 
to date on government I 
business.” j 

A private letter from Mr >. 
Lamport to Sir Tim reveals 
that Ms Buchanan is to be 
“positively vetted" for the 
job. If her posting is success- 
ful. “our expectation is that 
Elizabeth's secondment will 
be extended by mutual agree- 
ment, on the «imp terms 
we have agreed at the outset, 
for a third year”, he says. 

Last night disclosure of the 


details of the deal led to con- 
demnation from Rhodri Mor- 
gan, the Labour chairman of 
the Commons public adminis- 
tration committee. 

*T am astonished about the 
laxity surrounding this ar- 
rangement. which is allowing 
an employee of a Tory peer to 
get access to government 
papers while working for the 
royal household,” he said. 

“I shall be writing writing 
immediately to Sir Richard 
Wilson, the Cabinet Secre- 
tary, asking him to investi- 
gate the propriety of such an 
appointment.” 

Ms Buchanan, aged 36. 
played a key role in the Con- 
servative 1987 and 1992 gen- 
eral election victories. 

She prepared briefings for 
Lady Thatcher in 1987 and 
was her campaign manager in 
the 1992 election campaign, 
later accompanying the for- 
mer prime minister on her 
American and Canadian 
tours promoting her 
autobiography. 

A spokeswoman for St 
James’s Palace said yester- 
day: “Elizabeth Buchanan 
was appointed because she 
was the best candidate for the 
job. We are making a contri- 
bution to her salary but the 
details are a matter for Bell 
Pottlnger. We have had previ- 
ous secondees from other 
organisations like Barclays, 
and S4C [the state funded 
Welsh Language Channel].” 

In neither case did Barclays 
or S4C receive any money 
from the Buckingham Palace. 


Prince hires a 
lobbyist’s Side 
for private office 


Merit awards checked 


Sarah Boseiey 
Health Correspondent 


A RADICAL overhaul of 
the way hospital con- 
sultants are paid, giv- 
ing patients more say, was ex- 
pected to be announced today. 

Briefings from politicians 
suggested that changes were 
in order following public out- 
rage that James Wisheart, the 
children’s cardiac surgeon 
struck off the General Medi- 
cal Council register at the end 
of the Bristol babies’ case, 
received an A merit award 
while inquiries were going 
on, and continues to receive it 
even now. . 

It was said yesterday that 


patient groups would be rep- 
resented on a slimmed -down 
awards committee. But doc- 
tors were left wondering how 
this would lead to ftinriamwi- 
tal change in what they see as 
not a grace and favour hand- 
out but part of their pay 
structure. 

The system was designed 
shortly after the birth of the 
NHS to top up basic pay for 
the best hospital doctors. 1 

The basic consultant’s sal- 
ary starts at £44.780. It rises 
annually in five stages to 
£57,600. Beyond that, they, 
have to convince the advisory 1 
committee on distinction 
awards that they have 
reached higher levels of excel- 
lence. Only about 3.000 out of 


25.000 consultants get an A+. 
A or B merit award. A+ Is 
worth £54,910 a year, nearly 
doubling the basic pay for an 
experienced consultant to 
over £112,000. ■ i 

There has been some 1 
reform of the awards system 
already because of suspicions 
that it was unfhir. Award 
holders' names were not pub- 
lished, doctors had to be 
nominated by their peers, 
which led to cronyism, and 
doctors from ethnic minor- 
ities were under-represented. 

Sir Christopher Paine, the 
medical director of the advi- 
sory committee, has been 
tackling racial discrimina- 
tion at the request of Alan 
MHbum, the health minister. 
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European outlook 


Fnfand and northern parts of Sweden 
aid Nonway wil have a mixture ol 
army spefe and scattered showers. 
Bsawhars 'm Scandinavia wfi be v 
long sunny 
be rather cloudy 
long western coasts of Norway. Max 
temps ranging from 24C (75F) in the 
scum to 14C G7F) in the far northJLew 
Countries, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland: 


mainly dry with some I 
apeOs although it wfll t 
along western coasts « 


A foggy start to the day In many parts 
but this w3 dear before the middta of 
the morning then it wS be a sunny day 
everywhere. Max temps 30-34C (86- 
93F) but 24-27C (75-SI F) In Germany 
and near coasts- 


w9 be genarely 

to dear and then it w* become 

hot with mostly sunny skies. Seas 
breezes wB develop along coasts but 
tebnd there wffi be Tittle or no wind. 
Max temps 31-36C (B8-97FJ- 
Spain and Portugal: 


Rather cloudy at times towards Atlantic 
coasts of Spain where a BtHe rain is 
pass&ie. Elsewhere wfl however see 
Ittte or no cloud and plenty of hot sun- 
shine. Max temp 41C (106P) inland and 
32-35C (9Q-95H along Mecflterranean 
coasts, cooler along Aoantlc coasts. 

fete 


Thundery showers over the toe of Italy 
and Sfcty but abo some suuhine with 
the showers tending to die away 
towwds the evening. Elsewhere in Italy 
wB be dry and sunny. Max temps 32- 
36C (90-97F) but 37-40C (89-104 F) in 
seme inland parts. 


Some doud in the north and west but 
this wit be thin aBemtng some decent 
spels of sunshine. Sunny in the south 
and east Max temps 31-36C (88-97F) 
but a Sttte cooler along coasts. 
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BRITAIN 5 


Rory Carroll finds intimidated Catholics begging to leave estate where three brothers died 

Whispers reopen sectarian wounds 




checket 



W HEN the tail- 
wind of North- 
ern Ireland's 
marching sea- 
son seared 
through Caraany estate last 
month it left behind a fire- 
bombed house, three dead 
brothers, a traumatised 
mother and a cliche of a com- 
munity unitPd in grief. 

Bouquets had been placed 
outside the remains of 41 Car- 
nany Park by the time the 
world's press descended on 
BaDymoney, Co Antrim. That 
the Quinn brothers — Rich- 
ard, aged 10, Mark, nine , »nrf 
Jason, eight — had died horri- 
fically was clear from neigh- 
bours’ an guish. Shame and 
disgust followed when police 
said loyalists had targeted the 
house because the boys' 
mother, Chrissie, aged 29. was 
Catholic. The estate, 90 per 
cent Protestant, went numb. 

Counsellors arrived to treat 
grieving neighbours. A fund 
was set up for Mrs Quinn. 
Protestants packed the Catho- 
lic funeral service. The com- 
munity, said media reports, 
was united in grief. 

Since then 33 Catholic fam- 
ilies have begged the Housing 
Executive to get them off the 
estate and away from intimi- 
dation. That means 20 per 
cent of the families in North- 
ern Ireland presenting them- 
selves as homeless come from 
among Camany’s 200 houses. 

A whispering ntmpaign has 
spread, claiming that the 
attack was not sectarian, that 
the Quinns in some way 
brought It on themselves. No 
one talks anymore of fund- 


raising. The counsellors have 
departed for want of business. 

Sarah, a pensioner living 
opposite the Quinn house, 
pointed to a red house: 
“That's the only [Catholic] 
left. She's terrified but says 
she wont go. What do you 
think of that?" 

Sarah dismissed the RUC's 
claim that the Ulster Volun- 
teer Force was to blame for 
the July 12 attar - ir allegedly 
in support of the Orange 
Order's stand-off at Drum- 
cree. 70 miles away. 

"There’s talk of a memorial 
but I don't think that's right, 
we don't need one." she said. 
“The fire wasn’t sectarian at 
all Drumcree is hours away." 
She winked and suggested 
other motives. 

Around the estate, respon- 
ses were more cautious. After 
decades of obscurity and rela- 
tive peace, residents were 
stung that Camany, where 
keys are left in front doors, 
had become media shorthand 
for bigotry. 

“Everything’s back to nor- 
mal now, so you can put away 
your notebook. There are no 
problems here," said one 
woman, offering a cigarette 
but not her name. She knew 
nothing about the intimida- 
tion of Catholics and was 
apparently unaware she lived 
beside one. “Really? I had no 
idea. I don’t ask things like 
that." 

Adrian Proctor, a commu- 
nity development officer, said 
residents were distraught 
over file attack but were fed 
with media Intrusion, 
expect them to talk. 


The Carnany estate, including the house where three of the Quinn brothers (above left) died in a firebomb attack that some residents claim was not sectarian photograph kelvim botes 


up wi 
“Don’t 


They just want to get back to 
their lives.” 

The Coleraine Chronicle 
has sensed the mood and ac- 
centuated the positive, noting 
that Irish dancing lesianns are 
held each Saturday in the Or- 
ange and that BaJJy- 

money borough’s motto Is 
Goodwill to AIL 

At least five of the 33 fam- 
ilies that have applied to 
leave had received bullets in 


the post The Housing Execu- 
tive has offered alternative 
accommodation to six fam- 
ilies, is seeking accommoda- 
tion for another three and has 
put die rest on an ordinary 
waiting list — proof, said 
some residents, that Catholics 
were exploiting the tragedy to 
jump the queue for better 
housing. 

Five miles away in Rashar- 
kin are the surviving Quinns. 


Though seven of them are 
squashed into Mrs Quinn's 
mother’s bungalow, housing 
is not a priority. Getting 
through the day comes first 
"Some days Chrissie’s not 
up to it She seems OK, but 
then she breaks down," said 
her brother Francis, aged 28. 
“One thing that’s keeping her 
going is the letters. There's 
hundreds, thousands; she 
reads all of them.” 


The ones from President 
Clinton and the pop star 
Chris de Burgh — CD in- 
cluded — are prized, but it is 
the sheer volume that is com- 
forting. Mrs Quinn’s mother, 
Irene, said the letters helped 
to allay bitterness. “There's 
nice, decent people in Bally- 
money. decent Protestants, 
decent Orangemen. But 
there’s some evil people too." 

The Quinn family is mixed 


— Irene is Protestant, her 
father was an Orangeman. 
Chrissie was raising her sons 
as Protesiant. But Francis is 
furious over Camany’s whis- 
pering campaign. "Anyone 
who says the attack was not 
sectarian is scum. The UVF 
did it That’s why Catholics 
are getting out" 

Irene stepped in to caution 
him; "We’re still afraid. We're 
only down the road, and we 


can still be got at. We have to 
lie careful about what we say. 
we can't stir it up." 

Lee, Mrs Quinn's surviving 
son, lefl the living room with- 
out having said a word. It was 
his 13th birthday on July 30. 
but there was no party, just a 
card and clothes to replace 
those lost in the fire. “He 
misses his brothers." said 
Irene. "He cries in his sleep 
and goes up to the grave.” 


Two fringe terrorist groups edge towards accepting peace deal 


V 


15 - 


Pressure mounts on the IRA 
to declare its battle is over 


Rory Carroll 


T HE prospect of a perma- 
nent end to violence in 
Northern Ireland moved 
closer yesterday when it 
emerged that two fringe 
terrorist groups were nudg- 


ing towards accepting the 
Good Friday agreement. 

The move adds to the pres- 
sure on the ERA to declare its 
war over. 

The Loyalist Volunteer 
Force raised hopes of 
weapons soon being handed 
over after becoming the first 


ADVEFmSO*NT 


I.Q. of 145 
and Can’t 
Remember? 

A FAMOUS international publisher reports that 
there is a simple technique for acquiring a pow- 
erful memory which can pay you real dividends 
in both business and 
social advancement. It 
works like magic to 
give you added poise, 
self-confidence and 
greater popularity. 

The details of this method 
are described in his fascinat- 
ing booklet, "Adventures in 
Memory”, sent free on 
request. 

According to this pubHsb- 
majiy people do not 


realise how much they can 
influence others simply by 

remembering accurately 
everything they see, hear or 
read. Whether in business, 
at social fuDctkms, or even m 
casual conversation with 
new acquaintances, there are 

ways in which you can domi- 
nate each situation simply 
by your ability to remember. 

For example, you need 
forget another 



Forget facts, figures? 
dent in everything you say 
and do- These are only a few 
of the ways in which you will 
benefit oy possessing a 
trained memory. 

To acquaint all readers 
•with the easy-to-follow rules 


never forget avowr 

appointment - ever! You publishers, 


learn names, faces, 
tacts, figures and foreign 
languages faster thanyou 
ever thought possible. Whole 
books and plays can be 
indelibly imprinted on your 
memory after a single read- 
ing. You could be more suc- 
SSsfiil in your attend 
examinations. At parties 
and dinners yon may never 
again be at a loss 
nriate words or entertaining 
stories. Infect, you «uJd be 
more poised and self-confi- 


can 

facts 


bering, we, the publishers, 
have printed full details of 

this interesting self-training 
method in a fesrinatmg book- 
let, “Adventures in Memory , 
sent free on request Noohh- 
No salesman will caiL 
gne 080 0 298 7 070 

„ in mid return the 

coupon on Page 11 (no stamp 
is needed]. Or write to: 
Memory ^Conjtettta^ 
Studies, (Dept. MGM08T), 
FREEPOST 
Manches ter, M60 3DL- 


terror group to say its cam- 
paign was over for good. 

The Irish National Libera- 
tion Army has In secret con- 
tacts with the Government 
reportedly said it would call a 
ceasefire in return for the 
release of prisoners and other 
concessions. That would fur- 
ther isolate the two splinter 
republican groups. Continu- 
ity and Real IRA. 

The LVF statement was 
welcomed as a sign of pro- 
gress from a group which op- 
poses the accord despite call- 
ing a ceasefire three months 
ago. Ken Maglnnis of the Ul- 
ster Unionist Party said he 
hoped they had the courage to 
see it through. , 

Mo Mowlam, the Northern 
Ireland Secretary, said she 


would watch to see that the 
ce a sefi r e lived up to its bill- 
ing as complete and unequiv- 
ocal. “They know what they 
have to do.” she said. 

Northern Ireland Office 
sources added that the LVF’s 
volatility meant a handover 
of weapons was needed to 
make the statement credible 
and pave the way for the 
release of its prisoners. 

Pastor Kenny McClinton, a 
former loyalist prisoner who 
liaises between the LVF and 
authorities, said prison condi- 
tions would have to improve 
first “LVF prisoners are on 
23-hour, lock-up. There’s no 
way weapons will be banded 
over while that goes on. These 
people are not defeated." 

He said the Government’s 


suspicion that the group’s 
ceasefire had been breached 
was nonsense. “It's like Snow- 
ball in (George Orwell’s 
novel) Animal Farm. The 
LVF were reported to be be- 
hind everything, including 
killing Cock Robin.” 

LVF and Inla prisoners are 
pressuring their leaderships 
to cut a deal with the Govern- 
ment to include them in the 
scheme under which terror- 
ists are freed within two 
years. The first batch of 400 
from mainstream groups are 
expected out this month. 

LVF prisoners who defected 
from such groups are believed 
to be frustrated as they watch 
former comrades ED. in release 
application forms. Another 
motive is intense surveillance 



Loyalist Volunteer Force terrorists announcing their ceasefire photograph; cmas anderson 


Continuing campaign of 
sectarianism undermines 
loyalist group’s claim 
it has renounced violence 


T HE credibility of the Loy- 
alist Volunteer Force’s 
daim that it has permanently 
given up violence is under- 
mined by a two-year terror 
campaign of ruthless sectari- 
anism and volatility, unites 
Rory CorrolL 

Security sources say the 
danger of the group is not that 
it is bloodthirsty but brain- 
less — ever since toe Inla 
murdered its leader, Billy 
Wright, in the Maze prison 
last December. 

However behind the deci- 
sion to declare the war aver 
are a number of factors; the 
desire to improve its prison- 


ers’ conditions with a view to 
their release, security forces' 
success in hampering attacks 
and the chance to put pres- 
sure on other terrorist groups 
to reciprocate, especially 
rival loyalists. 

Wright formed the LVF in 
the summer of 1996 from Ul- 
ster Volunteer Force mem- 
bers frustrated with the lack 
of response to the IRA’s 
renewed campaign after the 
Canary Wharf bomb. 

Its Portadown base broad- 
ened as more UVF defectors 
joined in bombings and shoot- 
ings, claiming up to 18 lives, 
including that of teenager 


Bernadette Martin, sbot as 
she slept In the home of her 
Protestant boyfriend, school- 
boy James Morgan, murdered 
and dumped in a pit. and two 
friends, Damien Trainor and 
Phillip Allen, shot as they sat 
in a pub. 

Although opposed to the 
Good Friday accord the LVF 
called a ceasefire after it was 
signed, apparently hoping to 
be included in the prisoner 
release legislation. 

Ulster Defence Association 
prisoners who defected to the 
group before knowing it 
would be excluded from 
releases are thought to have 
lobbied for a declaration that 
the war was over. 

However the ceasefire has 
been undermined by the 
LVFs suspected involvement 
in recent violence, including 
shooting at security forces 

during the Drumcree stand- 
off 


on its dwindling membership, 
estimated at 50, which renders 
attacks difficult 
Yesterday's declaration — 
which defined its ceasefire's 
completeness as “entire, 
whole, brought to an end. per- 
fect absolute, utter, finished" 
— adds to pressure on the 
IRA to declare its war over. 

Last week David Ervine or 
the Ulster Volunteer Force- 
linked Progressive Unionist 
Party challenged Sinn Fein 
and the IRA to make such a 
statement Mr Ervine said it 
was necessary to soothe loyal- 
ists in the wake of breakaway 
republican bombings. 

Gerry Adams, Sinn Fein 
president has resisted calls to 
declare the ERA ceasefire per- 
manent since John Major. 

Statement 
from the ruling 
council of the 
Loyalist 
Volunteer 
Force 

The Loyalist 
Volunteer 
Force notes 
with interest 
the thrust of 
the recent 
debate, 
reference whether or not para- 
martary groups ana wiling to 
dectara that their ceasefires 
are in feet ‘unequivocal and 
complete’ — le. that foe war is 

effectively over, 
irrespective ^ whether or not 
refcafolicans- recognise foe 
.English cfctjonary — for LVF 
personnel the meaning of .the 
word ‘oonaptete' is qufte dear. 
The word means: en&e, 
whole, brought to an end, per- 
fect. absolute, utfer, finished. 
Therefore Dr Mowtem take 
note:' when the rufing army 
council of foe Coytfst 
VbkaTt^rFqvpe states thai 
our ceasefre te ‘unequhroc# 

.nrjdcpmpfeffe^ Profiteers 
"aid vrittrUesK unde r s t and 
oirefear intention, and, in a 
dtecftrfned marine^ proceed 
to carry out the required 
duties. • 

. With toe atwro’reiterated 
fectsof reaffiy fh mind, the LVF 
.caBs upon foe Secretary of 
Ststeto fulfill foer own stated 
resportsfoWites, ^formed by 
hero wn stated criteria of a 

review, and reci> 
proems thelV&stsndard of 
■good feito by afuBaid prompt 
•fotfustoriof the LVF 
ittfteongoingpofftfcal 
process. -, • 



then prime minister, chal- 
lenged him to do so in 1991. 

The UVF and Ulster De- 
fence Association, suspected 
of breaching their own cease- 
fires during the inarching 
season, are under pressure to 
make a similar statement. 

Inla’s overtures to the Gov- 
ernment couid culminate 
next month in an end its 23- 
year campaign, whose vic- 
tims included Airey Neave. 
the Tory MP. Like the LVF. 


the group Is deemed volatile 
and would need to persuade 
the Government that its 
ceasefire would not crack, nor 
that members would join Con- 
tinuity or Real IRA. 

The Observer yesterday 
reported that it would cost 
£3.500 in grants to resettle 
each prisoner, totalling al- 
most £1.5 million. The news 
added a fresh twist to the con- 
troversy over the release of 
prisoners. 
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US embassy bomb rescue 


A faint cry, then Rose falls silent 


Trapped in the 
rubble of an office 
block next to the 
US embassy in 
Nairobi, a woman 
struggled for days 
to stay alive. Help 
seemed very 
close at times, but 
the clock was 
against her, writes 
Lucy Hannan 


T HE cranes stop, the 
drills and genera- 
tors Tall quiet and 
conversation ceases 
as an Israeli sniffer 
dog is led again into the tun- 
nel of concrete and twisted 
metal. The silence holds for a 
minute. Then the dog barks 
five times. Rose is still alive. 

She has been trapped under 
the folded layers of rubble 
since the massive bomb blast 
on Friday — and her faint 
pleas stopped early on Sun- 
day morning. But this dog Is 
trained to find the living. 

“We know her face is badly 
burned and she cannot see, 
but we cannot give op," said 
Nathan Sahara, chairman of 
the Nairobi Red Cross. 

The woman, known only as 
Rose, was one of 20 attending 
a secretarial course in the de- 
vasted five-storey building be- 
hind the US embassy. The 
bodies of six were dragged out 
soon after the blast “Another 
of them managed to pass out a 
slip of paper with 12 names, 
but when we tried to move 
the boulders, they were 
crushed,” said volunteer res- 
cuer Elizabeth Njoroge. 

A small group of relatives 
— who had circumvented the 
military cordons — are fix- 
ated on the place which is 
now described as having “a 
concentration of bodies”. 

When the cranes swing 
back into action, the weight of 
the monstrous pillars being 
painstaking l y hoisted from 
the collapsed Ufundl Cooper- 
ative Building serves as an in- 
dication of the size of the 
bomb. Israeli blast specialists 
say it is among the biggest 
they have known. 

The 200-strong Israeli team 
have pulled out about 25 



The scene in Nairobi showing, on the left, the embassy still 

s tanding , in Dare&Salaam (left) US troops pot razor wire 
around the bombed embassy mam photograph: brhwmn lksley 


bodies since arriving on Sat- 
urday afternoon. Newly-ar- 
rived French and US experts 
extended the search area yes- 
terday, finding gnnthM- body 
and a of shattered g lass 
and debris in a nearby 26- 
storey b uilding . On the 21st 
floor, teams with dogs found a 
woman with her young son: 
she was rushed to hospital 
unharmed but confiised. 

Crucial encouragement had 
been given to Rose by Gatili 
Nganga, who was pulled out 
late on Saturday. He had man- 


Gatfli Nganga kept 
calling to diggers, 
and managed to 
pass some water 
to Rose, one 
floor above him 


aged to keep calling to the 
team of rescuers and even 
managed to pass some water 
through a hole to Rose, one 
floor above him. He is now in 
hospital with a split head and 
crushed legs. 

Rose's rescue should have 
quickly followed. But immedi- 
ate tremors and shifts in the 
precarious tunnel meant the 
Israeli team bad to change to 
a top-down approach to reach 
her. Workers kept contact 
with Rose through the night 
but she last spoke to them at 
about 5am yesterday. 

Twelve hours later rescuers 
had still not been able to get 
to her. *7 fear she has left 
us,” said a Red Cross 
volunteer. 


Time is not the only issue: 
bitterness is increasing 
among Kenyans over what 
they see as a “discriminat- 
ing” and “segregated" res- 
ponse by the US team which 
has concentrated on the em- 
bassy. "They should bis help- 
ing os. So many of us were 
killed because they were tar- 
geted — but they have aban- 
doned us.” s»?d Susan OkeQo, 
an onlooker. 

The complaint is echoed in 
Nairobi hospital, where Mike 
Sheldon, the chief administra- 
tor, says he finds it “very puz- 
zling" that three US doctors 
sent on the day of the blast 
“didn't do anything. 
Nothing.” 

A US spokesman in Nai- 
robi, Bill Barr, said there had 
been no deliberate strategy of 
separation but that inevitably 
there are "conflicting prior- 
ities" in the aftermath of the 
terrorist attack. “We have to 
move survivors, find the 
mtostng get to the evidence, 
and bring in more assets. We 
are trying hard to reach a mo- 
dus vivendi to satisfy every- 
one,” he said. 

' Twenty-seven Kenyans and 
11 Americans are known to be 
among at least 174 killed in 
the Nairobi explosion. Thou- 
sands were injured. 

Local donations of desper- 
ately needed blankets, food 
and medical supplies have 
poured into the city’s hospital 
— but none of the US medical 
supplies flown to Nairobi had 
yesterday reached doctors 
and nurses. 

Thousands of people have 
patiently queued in hospitals 
and makeshift centres to do- 
nate blood. Angela Murini, a 
caterer, said she had tried 
with her husband all day to 



give blood: “We bad to give 
up because everywhere we 
went there were so many 
waiting.” 

As FBI officers were arriv- 
ing; the US spokesman, Mr 
Barr, said: “The massive ex- 
plosive device is known to 
have been planted in a car, 
which drove into a car park 
just behind the embassy — 
that service road has a drop 
barrier and a guard and yon 
need an ID card or a good ex- 
planation to get through.” 

unusually situated in the 
centre of the city, the US em- 
bassy — the second biggest on 
the continent after the one in 
South Africa — was consid- 
ered at "low risk”. 


David Hirst, page 8 


Last city captured, claim Taliban 


Kenyans praise 
Israeli efforts 
as army team’s 
speed and skill 
save lives 


Lucy Hannan In Nairobi 
and Julian Borger 
In Jerusalem 


Richard Galpto in Kabul 


A FGHANISTAN'S Tali- 
ban Islamic movement 
yesterday claimed to 
have captured Mazar-i-sharif. 
the headquarters of the oppo- 



sition «n ianro and the only 
city to have remained outside 
the control of the Islamic 

mUitifl- 

But a spokesman for the op- 
position alliance said their 
forces had regained control of 
most of the city. He said 
fighting broke out when Tali- 
ban troops started searching 
houses and trying to collect 
weapons. The fighting esca- 
lated, he said, leading to Tali- 
ban forces being driven out Of 
the city. The report could not 
be confirmed. 

After a heavy air and artil- 
lery bombardment Taliban 
troops broke through opposi- 
tion lines around the city in 
an assault early on Saturday. 

Independent sources said 
the Taliban penetrated the de- 
fences as two groups belong- 
ing to the disparate opposi- 
tion alliance were fighting 
among themselves. 

Hours after launching the 
attack Taliban fighters were 


seen driving through the city 
centre in pick-up trucks and 
negotiating with commanders 
who remained inside the city. 

It had been expected that 
thousands of opposition 
troops would mount a fierce 
defence of the strategic city 
but many fled without putting 
up much resistance. Large 
numbers of troops and civil- 
ians were reported to be head- 
ing south towards the central 
province of Batman. 

Even so. the Taliban 
claimed to have killed hun- 
dreds of opposition fighters 
and captured many more. 

“The city has fallen and Is 
completely under our con- 
trol," a Taliban spokesman 
said from die movement's 
headquarters in the southern 
city of Kandahar. 

The Taliban's supreme 
leader. Mulla Mohammed 
Omar, called on the Af ghan 
people to offer thanksgiving 
prayers and recite the Koran 


for three days in gratitude for 
the victory. 

Independent sources con- 
firmed yesterday that many 
strategic positions In Mazar-1- 
Sharif were held by the 
Taliban, Including adminis- 
trative buildings and the radio 
station. But it was unclear 
who controlled the civilian 
airport to the east of the city. 

Asad URah, a spokesman 
for opposition warlord Abdul 
Rashid Dostam, acknowl- 
edged the lass of the city, say- 
ing: “Our forces have been 
scattered everywhere. There 
is not much we can do at the 
moment in the north.” 

But there was sporadic 
fighting yesterday morning 
on deserted streets. 

The Iranian government, 
which hacks the opposition 
parties, accused the Taliban 
of seizing 11 diplomats and a 
correspondent of the official 
T ran lan news agency, irna, 
who Is based in the city. 


Cypriot bishop linked to fraud cases 


Chris Drake in 

Limassol reports on 
the scandal putting 
church business 
dealings under 
scrutiny 

O NE of the most power- 
ful religious leaders in 
Cyprus, the Bishop of 
Limassol, is at the centre of 
several alleged International 
multi-million dollar fraud 
cases. 

Two Scotland Yard detec- 
tives flew to Cyprus on July 
20 after four suspects arrested 
in Britain In connection with 
a $3.7 million (£2.2 million) 
case named the bishop as 
their accomplice. The detec- 
tives are now expected to stay 
another week at least. 

While not permitted to 
question Bishop Cbrysanthoa 
themselves, the British offi- 
cers are being allowed to sit 
in on Interrogations con- 
ducted by the Cypriot police. 

New allegations against the 
bishop surface almost daily, 
involving claims of fraudu- 
lent investment schemes in 
various parts of the world. 


Mast are reported to be con- 
nected with high-risk 
schemes that promise large 
profits. Complainants claim 
they have lost their money. 

The latest case to emerge is 
in the United States, where a 
South American charity for 
2,000 poverty-stricken girls 
claims it has lost $1.7 million 
in a get-rich-quick investment 
scheme. The Perez Fallares 
Fundacidn in Quito, Ecuador, 
has Died a suit in Washington 
against a representative of 
the bishop. 

Police have searched the 
bishop's residence and the Li- 
massol bishopric, and the 
scandal has been the subject 
of lengthy top-level govern- 
ment meetings. The head of 
the Cyprus Orthodox Church, 
Archbishop Chrysostomos. 
who originally described the 
allegations as unfounded, is 
now heading a church com- 
mittee carrying out its own 
Investigation. This move fol- 
lowed a marathon meeting 
last week of the church's gov- 
erning synod, which ques- 
tioned the bishop and then 
found him guilty of having 
“entered into agreements of a 
financ ial nature without the 
approval of the Holy Synod 
and the church's Financial 
Council”. 

The bishop admitted he Had 


not told the archbishop about 
certain business transactions, 
adding that he was “happy [to 
be questioned] because the 
church system works well, in 
a democratic manner and ac- 
cording to the rules of the 
church that we love and 
respect”. 

A spokesman tor Scotland 
Yard said yesterday that the 
four people who named the 


Complainants say 
money vanished 
in ‘get-rich-quick 1 
schemes 


bishop as their accomplice 
were arrested last month. 
"They are now out on ball 
pending further inquiries,” 
be added. Cypriot newspapers 
have reported that two are 
British and two Ameri can , 
but the police spokesman was 
unable to confirm this or pro- 
vide other details. 

Among those investigating 
the case is a Cypriot unit for 
combating money- laundering. 
The bishop has confirmed 
that the $3.7 million was 
moved from the offshore 
branch of Yugoslav-based Ka- 


ric Banka to another bank in 
Australia. 

The bishop — a white- 
bearded man in his 60s who 
wields enormous influence in 
the business Ufa of the holi- 
day and shipping centre of Li- 
massol — has dpniori any in- 
volvement in the alleged 
fraud and said the money was 
“clean” and moved legally be- 
tween the banks. 

The church in Cyprus Is im- 
mensely wealthy. It owns vast 


tracts of land and properties 
Including hotels. It is in- 
volved in business deals that 
run Into billions of pounds. 

Cyprus has been criticised 
repeatedly during the 1990s 
for acting as a financial entre- 
pot for Yugoslavia’s Serbs, 
who are under intern ational 
sanctions. 

The government and parlia- 
ment have made some moves 
to rein in such dealings. But 
under the constitution, the 
church enjoys a special status 
with full autonomy over the 
handling of its property and 
business affairs. 

Some members of parlia- 
ment are now pressing for 
regulations to make the 
church subject to government 
controls. One political party 
suggests the church should 
concentrate on Its religious 
and social work. 


A N ISRAELI army rescue 
team took the lead role 
over the weekend in the 
search for of Friday’s dev- 
astating bomb attack in 
Nairobi, winning praise 
from local residents. 

More than 200 Israeli sol- 
diers and medics, equipped 
with sniffer dogs and elec- 
tronic tracking equipment, 
flew in on Saturday morn- 
ing and immediately began 
organising a rescue effort 
which had been hamstrung 
by a lack of equipment, and 
bewildered by the sheer 
scale of the blast 
One of the team said it 
was one of the biggest 
explosion sites he had seen, 
suggesting the use of “over 
a tonne” of high explosive. 
“It's a real mess,” he said. 

The rescue team includes 
medics specialising in 
trauma, and a rescue unit 
from the Israeli army’s 
home-front command. The 
team proved itself in Bue- 
nos Aires In 1992 when it 
pulled several survivors 
from the wreckage of the Is- 
raeli embassy after a simi- 
lar attack. 

Members of the Israeli 
team in Nairobi were pri- 
vately critical of their US 
counterparts, whom they 
said bad focused exclu- 
sively on efforts to rescue 
US embassy employees. 

"We had a real fight with 
them just to let us put up 
our lights on the embassy 
walL Fve never seen such 
behaviour," one Israeli sol- 
dier said. 

Honrs after the blast, 
plain-clothes Israeli secu- 
rity men appeared at the 
scene to assess the damage. 
The Israeli intelligence ser- 
vices are carrying oat their 
own enquiry into the blast, 
the results of which the 
prime minister, Binyamin 
Netanyahu haL promised to 
hand over to the US. Israeli 
officials are convinced the 
bombs in Nairobi and Dar 
es Salaam were the work of 
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News in brief 


Hard search ahead 
for the suspects 


Gary Younge In W ash ingt o n 


if 


T he memory 

of the United 
States is very 
long, and our 
reach Is very far.” the secre- 
tary of state, Madeleine Al- 
bright, declared yesterday, 
echoing President Clinton’s 
vow to hunt down those res- 
ponsible for the US embassy 
bombings In Kenya and Tan- 
zania on Friday. 

Americans will certainly 
remember these bombings for 
a Jong time, and the reach of 
the international manhun t al- 
ready under way will be ex- 
tensive. Sooner or later, it is 
possible that the perpetrators 
win be identified. 

Much less sure is whether 
the US will ever succeed in 
bringing to book whoever 
these suspects are. 

On his weekly radio 
address at the weekend, Mr 


Hunt will go from 
‘hands and knees 
in nibble 5 to ‘most 
sophisticated 
forensic analysis 5 


Clinton reiterated the pledge 
he made on the day of the 
bombings, in which more 
than 5,ooo were Injured — 
most of them not Americans 
but Africans — in Nairobi 
and Dar-es-Salaam: “No mat- 
ter how long it takes, or 
where it takes us, we will pur- 
sue terrorists until the cases 
are solved and justice done.” 
This determination was 
reflected on talk shows and in 
newspaper columns. Fat Bu- 
chanan. the prominent right- 
wing. conservative, called on 
Mr Clinton to “eliminate” one 
exiled Saudi Arabian extrem- 
ist who is under suspicion — 
Osama bln Laden — and 
adopt the approach President 
Reagan took when he bombed 
Libya in the mid-1980s after 
jumping to the conclusion 
that Colonel Muammar Ga- 
dafy*s regime was responsible 



Osama bin Laden: suspect 
targeted by US rightwing 

for an explosion in a club in 
Germany where Americans 
died. 

The most powerful tool in 
our counter-terrorism arsenal 
is our determination to never 
give up,” said ’Mr Clinton- 
Tenacious investigations of 
terrorist actions inside the 
United States have brought 
suspects to justice. But 
retrieving suspects in attacks 
staged overseas has proved 
far more difficult 

hi the past five years, eight 
terrorists have been either ex- 
tradited to the United States 
or captured and brought back 
for trial — In connection with 
attacks staged in the US. 

Mr Clinton has concen- 
trated on these successes. ‘In 
recent years we have cap- 
tured major terrorists in the 
Car comers of the world and 
brought them to America to 
answer for their crimes,” he 
said. 

In 1997. Mir Aimal Kansi 
was sentenced to death for 
killing two CIA employees 
outside their headquarters In 
Virginia. The American au- 
thorities had found him in 
Pakistan and brought him 
back for trial. They also 
brought Ramzi Ahmed Yousef 
and others to trial in New 
York for their part in the 1993 
World Trade Centre bombing 
in New York. 

In June this year. 16 years 
after a Pan-Am jet was 
bombed on Its way from 


Japan to Hawaii, American 
investigators found the man 
they think was responsible. 

Nobody has ever been pros- 
ecuted. however, for the most 
lethal assault on an American 
installation abroad — the 
truck-bomb that killed 241 
Americans at a Marine bar- 
racks in Beirut in 1983. 

In 1996, suspects were tried 
in a Lebanese court for the 
1976 assassination in Beirut 
of the US ambassador, Fran- 
cis Meloy. But they were 
acquitted. 

In the time since 19 US air- 
men were killed in 2996 by a 
lorry bomb outside their bar- 
racks near Dharahn. Saudi 
Arabia, there have been a 
handful of arrests: but none of 
those detained remains in 
custody. 

“The investigation is lim- 
ited by the co-operation of the 
host country.*’ the former 
deputy director of the FBI, 
Weldon Kennedy, told the 
Washington Post “Saudi Ara- 
bia didn't provide much co- 
operation and that’s been a 
real problem.” 

The aftermath of the 1988 
Lockerbie bombing typifies 
the problems. Long-term 
work by British and Ameri- 
can investigators led the two 
countries to accuse two Liby- 
an Intelligence agents of 
being behind the explosion on 
a Pan-Am jumbo jet over Scot- 
land, in which 270 people 
died. But Libya has so far 
refused to give up the sus- 
pects for trial. 

In the search for the latest 
bombers, the CIA and the FBI 
are most likely to spearhead 
the search, though the US state 
department said yesterday that 
“several different depart- 
ments” would be involved. 

The investigations are ex- 
pected to extend far beyond 
the African continent The 
FBI is already sifting through 
its database of 200.000 suspect 
individuals and more than 
3,000 organised groups. 

One official said the search 
on the ground would start 
with “lo-tech, hands and 
knees, crawling through rub- 
ble”, and eventually progress 
to “the most sophisticated fo- 
rensic analysis we can bring 
to bear”. 


War crimes 
suspect killed 

A lawyer for a Serb war 
crimes suspect who was shot 
dead in a bar brawl claimed 
that the Serbian state secu- 
rity service orchestrated the 
killing. 

Tatomir Lekovlc said his 
client, Slobodan MUjkovic, 
had been shot to prevent him 
testifying at the war crimes 
tribunal in The Hague, where 
he is accused of killing Mus- 
lims and Croats. — AP. 

Foreigners held 

Burma's military regime de- 
tained 18 foreigners yesterday 
for distributing pamphlet* the 
government said were aimed 


at inciting unrest The deten- 
tions ramp a day after the 
10th anniversary of a nation- 
wide uprising against the mil. 
ltary passed without unrest, 
the government said. — AP. 

Kashmir gunfight 

A separatist leader was killed 
yesterday in a gunfight with 
Indian police in Kashmir's 
main city, Srlrtigar, police 
said. The AH Party Hurrtyat 
(Freedom) Conference group of 
separatist parties claimed All 
Mohammed Dar bad been 
killed in police custody. — AP. 

Cyprus heatwave 

About 140 people were admit- 
ted to hospitals in Nicosia 
yesterday from exhaustion 
caused by a heatwave. At 


least 15 people have died In 
Cyprus since the heatwave 
began last week. Tempera- 
tures have hit 43C. — AP. 

Zhivkov buried 

Thousands of mostly elderly 
mourners marched through 
the Bulgarian capital, Sofia, 
yesterday in a final tribute to 
Todar Zhivkov. Zhivkov, who 
died on Wednesday, was east- 
ern Europe's last surviving 
Stalinist former leader. — AP. 

Pile-up in Turkey 

A minibus crashed into a 
truck near the southern Turk- 
ish city of Nlgde yesterday, 
setting off a motorway pile-up 
that killed at least 18 people 
and injured 23, the provincial 
governor said. — AP. 


Floods diverted 

Levees were dynamited along 
a stretch o i the Yangtze River 
yesterday to divert floodwaters 
which threatened cities and 
farms in central China’s Hubei 
province, the Xinhua News 
Agency reported. Police evacu- 
ated 50,000 residents before the 
flooding. — AP. 

Sudan meeting 

John Garang, the leader of 
Sudan's largest rebel group, 
the SPLA, arrived in Cairo yes- 
terday for a meeting of Suda- 
nese opposition. Egypt 
requested the meeting because 
it fears the civil war could af- 
fect control of the Nile, its 
main source of water. —AP. 
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SPD asks if Germans will accept a chancellor in a wheelchair 

Opposition stirs row 


over Kohl’s successor 


Denis Staunton in Berlin 


C hancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl returns 
from his summer 

holiday today to a 

heated debate about whether 
Germans are willing to accept 
a chancellor in a wheelchair. 
Mr Kohl insisted yesterday 
that his chosen successor 
remains Wolfgang SchSuble, 
who has used a wheelchair 
since an assassination at- 
tempt in 1990. 

‘T stressed a few days ago 
that he is a boon for the 
Christian Democrats FCDU] 



Wolfgang Schaubie: thinks 
he is fit for the top job 


and that I want Mm to suc- 
ceed me," the chancellor «*>d 

Doubts about Mr ScMu^ 
ble’s future emerged last 
week when his wife, Inge* 
borg. told the weekly news 
magazine Stem «iy> did 
not want her husband to be 
chancellor. 

“Besides, I don’t believe it 
would be easy to convey to 
the public the image of a 
chancellor in a wheelchair. I 
have very great doubts about 
that,” she said. 

Commentators assumed 
that Mrs Sch&ubie was speak- 
ing on behalf of her husband, 
and the opposition Social 
Democrats (SPD) immedi- 
ately began a succession de- 
bate within the GDU. Describ- 
ing Mr SchSuble as “very 
conservative", the SPD candi- 
date for chancellor, Gerhard 
Schrbder. said he would pre- 
fer to share power in a grand 
coalition with the defence 
minister. Volker Rflhe. 

"He would — insofar as 
that’s possible for a conserva- 
tive — perhaps be more open 
at the start to the other side," 
be said. 

Mr ROhe makes no secret of 
his ambition to become chan- 
cellor and has long been 
regarded as Mr Schauble’s 
most formidable rival for the 
post. But he said yesterday he 
backed Mr Kohl's chosen suc- 
cessor. although his remarks 
in the mass circulation Bild 


am Sonntag were accompa- 
nied by photographs of him in 
dynamic poses on a beach. 

“Schaubie is clearly the 
number two behind H elm ut 
KohL I think that’s good be- 
cause we have a long-stand- 
ing friendship. There wJE he 
no personal disagreements 
between me and Schaubie. 
Quite the reverse: we will 
work so closely together in 
the future that it will make 
many people wonder," he 
said. 

Mr Schaubie. who is 
respected as one of the sharp- 
est intellects in German poli- 
tics, returned to active poli- 
tics a few months after the 
assassination attempt to be- 
come the CDU parliamentary 
leader. He enjoys good rela- 
tions with opposition politi- 
cians and, unlikp Mr KohL 
has not ruled out working 
with the SPD in a grand 
coalition. 

Privately, some senior 
Christian Democrats have ex- 
pressed doubts about whether 
Mr Schauble’s disability 
would inhibit him from be- 
coming chancellor. Bavaria’s 
conservative prime minister, 
Edmund Stolber, was accused 
of tastelessness when he ques- 
tioned whether the public 
would accept a chancellor in a 
wheelchair. 

Mr Schhuble, who once told 
his wife that she should have 
allowed him to die following 


the shooting, is unruffled by 
questions about his disabil- 
ity. In an interview in the 
weekly news magazine Der 
Spiegel, out today, be insists 
that such questions are legiti- 
mate and neressary. 

“Anyone in a wheelchair 
who seeks political responsi- 
bility at a high level must be 
prepared not to regard this 
question as imawnnTy or dis- 
tasteful. in America, the state 
of each president's health is 
discussed. I don’t see anything 
remarkable in this, ** be wlrf 

Mr Schduble the 

SPD are stoking up a debate 
about a possible grand coali- 
tion to deflect attention from 
their more likely coalition 
partners, the Greens. Support 
for the environmentalist 
party has plummeted 
following pledges to triple the 
price of petrol, impose a speed 
limit on the autobahn and 
close all nuclear power 
stations within four years. 

Mr Schaubie does not ex- 
pect to walk again but insists 
that his life remains fulfill- 
ing. “I am coping with my dis- 
ability, J can do my work well 
and 1 have accepted this life," 
he said. 

He is keen to point out that, 
as long as Mr Kohl wishes to 
remain in office, the top job is 
not available. But he has no 
doubt that he is fit to be chan- 
cellor. “I know I can do it in a 
wheelchair.” he «>id 


City hall equals city hell for Russia’s 
most assassination-prone mayor 


In the Dagestan capital of Makhachkala, James Meek meets 
an official suffering from a serious case of post-Soviet stress 


S AYEED Amirov, the 
mayor of Russia’s most 
volatile city, has a prob- 
lem that distracts him from 
his work. People keep trying 
to kill him. With the tally at 
eight attempted hits in six 
years, one the world’s most 
nearly-murdered civic offi- 
cials waits to see whether a 
.mayor is allotted' more lives 
than a cat. 

Mr Amirov tries not to let it 
get to him, though he carries 
the wounds. When he rises to 
greet guests in his office in 
the capital of the region of Da- 
gestan in southern Russia, he 
gets to his feet in a second of 
intense effort, then sits down: 
a clip of automatic rifle bul- 
lets damaged his spine in 1995 
and he can’t walk for long 
unaided. 

"I will walk again, defi- 
nitely," he said. “I already do. 
1 don’t get far, but it*s a start" 
Around the mayor's office 
and on the street to his home, 
the manho le covers have been 
asphalted over to stop assas- 
sins planting bombs inside. 

"They began in 1992 with 
automatic weapons," said Mr 
Amirov, with the morbid glee 
of the indestructible. "Then 
they moved from guns to 
bombs. Now they’ve moved 
from bombs to grenade 
launchers.” 

The most recent attempt 
was last month. The weapons 
were not exactly grenade 
launchers: they were Mukha 
band-held bazookas, designed 
to stop Nato tanks. The at- 
tackers parked on the far side 
of the square facing city hall 
in Makhachkala and fired 
five rounds into the building. 
One went straight into Mr 
Amirov’s office. 

"If it’s written that you go, 
you go. wherever you're sit- 
ting." is Mr Amirov's fatalis- 
tic view. 

It was a typical morning at 
city hall last week in this Cas- 
pian port city of 300,000. A 
procession of bodyguards 
entered the little anteroom 
housing the mayor’s sec- 
retary. 



Sayeed Amirov: running a 
city armed to the teeth 


The first entered silently 
and preened in front of a full- 
length mirror, making min- 
ute adjustments to his holster 
and walkie-talkie, before leav- 
ing without a word. 

The second marched in and 
announced that a crowd of 
angry minibus drivers was 
marching towards the square. 
Minibuses are the main 


‘If you’re weak, 
they call you a limp 
rag. If you’re 
strong, they call 
you executioner’ 


means of public transport and 
the drivers are the protago- 
nists in a bitter dispute with 
the mayor. "We’re arming,” 
said the bodyguard, and left. 
A third came in breathlessly 
with a Kalashnikov and told 
the unimpressed secretary. 
“I’ll protect you.” 

While talking with the 
Guardian. Mr Amirov repeat- 
edly broke off to make calls 
organising the defence of the 
building, or to Hick the chan- 
nels of a television showing 
basketball, the news, and a 
closed-circuit view of the 
square. 


The demonstration passed 
off peacefully. But Mr Ami- 
rov’s nervousness was under- 
standable. In May. two local 
worthies, the Khachilayev 
brothers — one of them a 
member of the Russian parlia- 
ment — stormed the regional 
government building opposite 
city h all with a group of 
heavily armed supporters, 
taking it In five minutes after 
a shootout In which two 
policemen were killed. 

The Kbachilayevs have 
never been punished, so fee- 
ble is the rule of law in 
Makhachkala. 

When Mr Amirov was elec- 
ted mayor in February he al- 
ready had a Cat portfolio of 
enemies acquired in his time 
as deputy leader in the 
regional government of Dage- 
stan. That didn’t stop him 
making new ones. 

No one objected when be 
began repairing the city’s cra- 
tered roads. There was more 
resistance among the labyrin- 
thine network of criminal 
groups, corrupt officials and 
ethnic minorities when he 
started clearing the pave- 
ments of unauthorised 
traders. 

When he tried to move the 
main fruit and vegetable mar- 
ket from its central position 
opposite the huge new Yusuf 
Bey mosque, there was an 
outcry. The Khachilayevs’ 


armed host was drawn from 
disgruntled market traders. 

Extreme as conditions are 
here. Mr Amirov is in a situa- 
tion common to local rulers 
throughout Russia: can they 
(and do they want to) prove to 
their citizens that there is a 
difference between a tough, 
go-getting mayor and some- 
one who just wants to be the 
biggest racketeer in town. 

“If you're weak, they call 
you a limp rag.” said Mr 
Amirov. "If you're strong, 
they call you an executioner." 

But Makhachkala does 
have problems shared by few 
of Russia's other regional cap- 
itals. Outside investment is 
practically zero, partly be- 
cause outsiders tear, with 
good reason, that they are 
likely to be kidnapped by pro- 
fessional hostage-takers, 
many operating out of neigh- 
bouring Chechenia. 

Nabi Abdullayev, a Journal- 
ist whose brother- in-law was 
ransomed for *35,000 (£ 21,500), 
believes that about 200 hos- 
tages are being held — three 
times the official estimate. 

Makhachkala, like Dagestan 
as a whole, has a mix at more 
than so ethnic minorities arvt 
no e thnic majority. The city is 
armed to the teeth: few house- 
holds are without a weapon. 

The ethnic self-determina- 
tion movements which flour- 
ished in the post-Soviet eu- 
phoria of the early 1990s have 
degenerated into armed 
bands loyal to leaders who 
combine political, ethnic and 
business Interests. It is from 
their ranks that Mr Amirov's 
enemies come — and, his crit- 
ics say, he comes himself. 

Like the leader of Dagestan, 
Magomedali Magomedov, Mr 
Amirov is an ethnic Dargin, 
one of the bigger minorities. 
One local observer said the 
two men were effectively Joint 
rulers of the region. 

"Magomedov runs the dip- 
lomatic side. He conducts ne- 
gotiations between the clans. 


the beads of ethnic move- 
ments. He's the problem sol- 
ver. When he can't achieve 
the aims of his clan diplomat- 
ically be calls Sayeed Amirov. 
He's a truncheon. He just 
smashes everybody and the 
problem is solved.” 


LA police are voted 
a force in fashion 


Christopher Reed 

In Los Angelas 


T HE Los Angeles police 
department has been 
voted the best-dressed 
in the United States, and its 
chier has been named one of 
the country’s 50 best-looking 

^he officers wear navy blue 
shirts with silvery buttons, a 
metal aval badge and a black 
lie Their peaked caps are 
mUitary-style. featuring an- 
other large badge. LAPD com- 
mander David Kalish de_ 
scribed the uniform as 


"simple yet sophisticated” 
The outfit has impressed the 
National Association of Uni- 
form Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributors, whose award will 
be formally ann ounced in the 
August 17 issue of Law and 
Order magazine. 

LA’s police chief, Bernard 
Parks, has reported this 
"achievement" as one of the 
force’s many accomplish- 
ments during his first year of 
office. Mr Parks, a black man 
of lean physique, moustache 
and sharp suit*. modestly 
omitted his inclusion in 
people magazine’s 50 most- 
beautiful list 
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Italy on alert for new 
letter-bomb campaign 


PhlRp WiHan fn Home 


P OLICE in Rome were 
called out to investigate 
four suspect packages at 
the weekend and there were 
similar alarms in Como and 
Bologna as fears grew that a 
spate of letter bombs marked 
the beginnin g of a terrorist 
campaign. 

One of the packages, a 
suitcase left outside an office 
which has been used by the 
prime minister, Romano 
Prodi, was defused and found 
to contain only a brick, some 
wire and a box of matches- 
But the false bomb came 
after five pared bombs were 
sent to a magistrate, a jour- 
nalist and three leftwing poli- 
ticians during the first week 
of August. 

Police said the devices — 
which contained a small 
amount of explosive hidden 
in a package of books — were 
capable of causing serious in- 
jury or even death. 


The letter-bomb spate has 

drawn parallels with a simi- 
lar campaign in 1969, when 
rightwing extremists linked 
to the secret services began 
what came to be known as the 
"strategy of tension". 

This time police suspect 
that anarchist and squatter 
groups are behind the bombs, 
to avenge the suicide of two of 
their members, who were ar- 
rested for allegedly trying to 
sabotage a new high-speed 
rail link In north-west Italy. 

The first parcel bomb was 
sent to Maurlzlo Laudi, the 
Turin prosecutor responsible 
for their arrest A second was 
sent to a journalist who criti- 
cised the squatters. 

The Rome prosecutor, Anto- 
nio Marini, has said he be- 
lieves the bombs are the work 
of an extremist faction of an 
anarchist movement 
Bombs were sent to three 
left-leaning politicians who 
have helped to maintain a dia- 
logue between state Institu- 
tions and the squatters. 
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An e thni c Albanian refugee feeds her baby in the village of Cirez, south-west of Pristina, yesterday photograph, marco n iauro 


Contact group plans limited 
autonomy to end war in Kosovo 


Richard Norton-Taylor 


T HE six-country contact 
group on Kosovo — 
which includes the 
United States and Russia — 
has drawn up new proposals 
for the political future of the 
war-tom Serbian province. 

The proposals emerged yes- 
terday as it became Increas- 
ingly clear that Nato is un- 
likely to use military force to 
end the. worsening humani- 
tarian crisis. 

Plans for a constitutional 
settlement “would give the 
people of Kosovo control erf 
their own internal affairs, 
control over their own secu- 
rity and real autonomy", said 
Robin Cook, the British For- 
eign Secretary. He said there 


were indications that Bel- 
grade. seat of the Serbian gov- 
ernment. was willing to dis- 
cuss the plans. 

"We are making it plain to 
both sides that this is not a 
war that either side can win,” 
he said. 

As they gained control of 
more territory from the Ko- 
sovo Liberation Army (KLAX 
Serbian forces were reported 
to be engaged in a scorched- 
earth policy, with the hill vil- 
lage of Liko vac and surround- 
ing hamlets in flames. 

The Kosovo Information 
Centre (KIC). linked to the 
leading pro-independence eth- 
nic Albanian party, said Ser- 
bian units backed by tanks 
shelled villages surrounding 
Decani in the west 

Serb forces had also at- 


tacked the KLA stronghold 
town of Junik. it said. 

The Serbian offensive has 
forced tens of thousands of 
people from their homes. The 
United Nations estimate that 
there are now 200,000 dis- 
placed people, but charities 
say the figure is higher. 

Nato has completed prepa- 
rations for military interven- 
tion. but this seems increas- 
ingly likely to remain a paper 
exercise. After a weekend 
telephone call between Jac- 
ques Chirac and Bill Clinton, 
a spokesman for the French 
president said the two leaders 
agreed they would need Rus- 
sian approval before launch- 
ing any Nato action. 

The Russian deputy foreign 
minister. Nikolai Afana- 
syevsky, made it clear Mos- 


cow opposes such plans. "No 
one can win a war in Kosovo 
and no one has yet explained 
what any foreign military in- 
terference would bring to that 
region and people there." he 
said in Belgrade alter four 
days of shuttle diplomacy. 

The British ambassador to 
Belgrade. Brian Donnelly, 
handed the proposal of the 
contact group — made up of 
the US. Russia, Britain, 
France. Germany and Italy — 
to the two sides in the conflict 
over the weekend. 

The Yugoslav president, 
Slobodan Milosevic, -has said 
he is ready to talk with the 
Kosovans on autonomy but 
the feuding Albanian politi- 
cians have been unable to 
agree the make-up of their ne- 
gotiating team. 
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T HE notion of the Silk 
Road — the complex 
web of trade routes 
across Central Asia that for 
almost 2,000 years linked 
the west with China — 
evokes, for many people, 
romantic images of camels 
laden with colourful silk, 
fragrant spices and gem- 
stones, with a backdrop of 
the shimmering domes and 
minarets of near-mythical 
cities such as Samar kan d. 

Yet in the barren moon- 
scape of No-Man’s Land be- 
tween Tajikistan and China, 
where 74 years after its clo- 
sure by the Soviet authori- 
ties one strategic trade route 
Is currently being rebuilt, 
the reality is harsh. Avast 
plateau of sand and salt is 
broken only by a few rocky 
outcrops, with the towering 
peaks of the Pamir moun- 
tains Just visible in the dis- 
tance. At an altitude of about 
4300m there is a dizzying 
shortage of air, while the 

b linding K imlig ht and fihnk. 

ing hot wind add to the dis- 
comfort But It Is here that a 
group of about 70 men, some 
wearing Ku Klux man-style 
hoods as protection against 
the elements, are buILdozing 
a road eastwards — observed 
by a few stony-faced Russian 
border guards. 

The construction of the 32 
km road linking Tajikistan 
and China via the Kalina 
Pass was initiated by the 
Tajik government at the 

of 1997, at an estimated 

ofUSSlO million, in order to' 
promote cross-border trade 
between the two countries. 
The gravel road is due to be 
completed by next month. 

“Our main atm is to link 
Tajikistan with the Karako- 
ram Highway, so that we 
will be able to trade not only 
with China but also with 
Pakistan and Iran, and so get 
access to the sea," saidMah- 
madsarjan Borubekov of the 
Murgab district 
administration. 

T HE Gorno-Badakhshan 
region, comprising al- 
most half the territory 

of Tajikistan but less than 5 
percent of its population, is 
the poorest in the country 
(which in turn was the poor- 
est Soviet republic even be- 
fore its devastation by civil 
war in 1992). Artificial 
settlements ofKyrgyx 
nomads (Murgab) and Tajik 
valley-dwellers (Khorog), 
created by the Soviet au- 
thorities in the 1930s as buff- 
ers against both China and 
Afg h a ni s t an, were depen- 
dent on the Soviet Onion for 
survival. Now, with no in- 
dustry and little arable land, 
the dependency is on hu- 
manitarian aid and the drug 
trade from Afghanistan. The 
only road connecting Ba- 
d akhs han with the Tajik 
capital Dushanbe h as been 
closed since the outbreak of 
civil war due both to insecu- 
rity and disrepair. 

Whereas the dirt track 
that used to connect Tajiki- 
stan with the trading centre 
of Kash g a r in western China 
once flowed with gold, sil- 
ver, gems, wine and spices In 
return for silk, porcelain 
and perfumes, future ex- 
change of trade may be 
somewhat more modest — in 
the short-term at least. 

The road may open the 
floodgates, not to silk and 
porcelain, but to cheaply 
manufactured and poor 
quality goods. 


TaJCe thatT&nVee a'm/Aj 



Come back 
Lord Lucan 



After the bombs, the war of 
words points the finger to Cairo 



N O ONE has yet claimed 
responsibility for the 
twin atrocities of Nai- 
robi and Dar es Salaam, and 
the range of possible candi- 
dates remains wide. But here 
in Cairo, the belief grows that 
the Egyptian Islamist under- 
ground organisation. Jihad, 
bad a key role In it It could 
have acted on its own. More 
likely, however, it did so as 
part of an “Islamist interna- 
tional" in which, historically, 
Egyptians have always fig- 
ured prominently. 

In the absence of formal 
claims, the evidence so for 
points most strongly in that 
direction. It Is Egyptian 
groups, or individuals close to 
them who, alone, are coming 
forward with explanations 
for, or sympathetic comments 
on, the bombings. 

London is the most prolific 
source. Their most consistent 
outlet is the highly serious 
and widely respected, pan- 
Arab newspaper. al-HayaL 
This is published in London, 
but most of the news about 
Islamist activities comes 
under the byline of its Cairo 
correspondent, Muhammad 
Salah. 

There has, In feet been one 
lone claim — from a hitherto 
unknown group calling itself 
the Army for the Liberation 
of Islamic Holy Places. It was 
made to the Cairo correspon- 
dent by a caller “speaking in 
a non-Egyptian Arabic accent 
from outside Egypt". But 
bitherto unknown organisa- 
tions of this kind tend to 
spring up like mushrooms, 
and it is clearly a cover for 
the real one. 

One reason for believing 
that the real front is Egyptian 
— though probably In con- 
junction the notorious Saudi 
militan t Oussama bin Laden 


— is the propaganda in which 
Egyptian terrorist groups in- 
dulge, as well as the debates 
which they conduct among 
themselves. These debates, 
often couched in the archaic 
idiom of Islamic theology, 
take place in obscure publica- 
tions from Afghanistan to 
Europe. But they all find a 
wider audience through the 
pages of al-HayaL And, of late, 
they have even begun appear- 
ing on the Internet 

One of the most heated con- 
troversies has been the ques- 
tion of whether it is legiti- 
mate for the Islamic 
underground to attack for- 
eigners. November’s Luxor 
massacre brought this one to 
a climax. That was carried 
out by the largest of Egypt's 
Islamic organisations, the Ga- 
ma’a al-Islamiya, or Islamic 
Grouping. It caused a split 
between the internal (mostly 
imprisoned) leadership, wbo 
opposed it, and exile leaders 
who were more Inclined to 
justify it The debate was tor- 
tuous and the arguments 
often highly casuistic. Last 
week, for example, one Gam'a 
leader, Muhammad al-Moq- 
re'L said that while the group 
does target the tourist Indus- 
try, it will no longer attack 
tourists. 

Another controversy has 
concerned the Americans. 
And no one who has been 
closely following this one 
could be particularly sur- 
prised at what happened in 
Nairobi and Dar es-Salaam. It 
reached its apogee last Febru- 
ary when It looked as though 
the US and Britain were 
about to go to war against 
Iraq. That was the ostensible 
trigger for the founding of the 
so-called “Islamic Interna- 
tional Front for Holy War 
against Jews and Crusaders" 


— militant terminology for 
Israel and the (Christian) 
West Among the signatories 
were leaders of the two Egyp- 
tian groups. al-Gama'aat al 
Islamiya, and the smaller but 
if anything, even more ex- 
treme Jihad,' Ahmad: Taha 
and Dr Ayxnan al-Dhawahiri, 
respectively. Both of them 
currently reside in Afghani- 
stan. So does that other key 
signatory. Oussama bin 
Laden, the Saudi multi-mil- 
lionaire who, in addition to 
running an organisation of 
his own, finances the "Islam- 
ist international” in general. 

It was not for love of Sad- 
dam that this coalition came 
into being. Far from it, his 
government was an “apostate 
against the laws and regula- 
tions of Islam" who "must he 
fought”. Rather, it was out of 
hatred for the US, and its 
designs on Iraq and its 
people, that Muslims every- 
where were called to take a 
stand. The newly formed 
front declared: “The killing of 
Americans and their allies, 
military and civilian, is a reli- 
gious obligation for every 
Muslim able to do so in any 
country where that is poss- 
ible, until the Aqsa Mosque is 
freed of their grip and their 
armies leave the land of 
Islam." 

T HE Islamists were real- 
ising that anti-Ameri- 
canism was about the 
most popular cause they 
could espouse, perhaps the 
only one which they and secu- 
lar pan-Arabists could meet 
on common ground. For tha t, 
what better authority than 
the man they call "despot and 
Pharoah”, President Mu- 
barak himself? Mubarak said: 
"The Arabs are angry be- 
cause of the Israeli problem. 


nothing rise. This is the prob- 
lem... creating a hell of a 
hatred which I don’t like.” It 
was certainly for less repug- 
nant to Egyptian public opin- 
ion than the slaughter of non- 
American tourists. Oussama 
bin Laden weighed in with a 
series of warnings about im- 
pending attacks on the US; 
these would be of a “specific 
type” that requires “excellen t 
preparation". 

It was this front which, 
only two days before the 
bombings, warned the Ameri- 
cans that a “message written 
in a language they under- 
stood" was at hand. The offi- 
cial pretext was that the US 
had collaborated with Egypt 
in securing the extradition 
from East Europe of three of 
Jihad's leaders. Coming In 
the wake of the propagan d a 


and internal debates, this 
warning must rank as strong 
evidence of Jihad’s involve- 
ment Furthermore, Nairobi 
and Dar es Salaam are remi- 
niscent of an earlier exploit of 
Jihad's. It blew up the Egyp- 
tian embassy in Islamabad in 
November 1996. The pretext 
Pakistan's extradition of 
wanted Egyptian militants. 

In the wake of the carnage 
the Egyptian militant, Ali 
Sirri, who runs the Islamic 
Information Observatory in 
London, had no difficulty in 
explaining the bombings. 
Everything that the US does, 
be told al-Hayat in Cairo, 
from the Imprisoning of 
Sheikh Omar Abdul Rahman 
(spiratual leader of the 
Gama’a) to its endless vetoes 
on Israel's behalf at the UN 
Security, made it the Great 
Satan with whom the Islam- 
ists were locked to permanent 
combat 

Ali Sirri is under sen: 
of death in Egypt 


A farewell to slums 


Roy Hattersley 



L AST WEEK, the resi 
dents of Sheffield's! 
Norfolk Park — some} 
of them municipal tenants] 
and others beneficiaries of 
Margaret Thatcher'S 
“right to buy" scheme 4 
considered a council pn - 
posal to poll down th > 
landmarks of their estate. 
All but one of the almo it 
topless tower blocks are o 
go. Expensive to mainta n 
and difficult to let they a » 
to be cut down — though 
not In their prime. Thir y 
years ago they won silv r 
medals from town pla i- 
ning institutes and goldi n 
opinions Grom the famili s 
which Inhabited them. B it 
their job is done and the r 
demolition as much a sig n 
of progress as their ere > 
tion once was. So no tear >, 
even for me. And I, as we I 
as being pathological] y 
nostalgic, built and own* d 
them. 

I did not. yon may be su ^ 


prised to learn, either pour 
the concrete or collect the 
rent But in my mid- 20 s, I 
was chair man of the Public 
Works Committee which 
won much of the Norfolk 
Park contract by open 
tender and then, for a cou- 
ple of years, I chaired the 
housing committee which 
managed the whole estate. 
One of my most vivid mem- 
ories of the period was 
being summoned to London 
by Henry Brook, minister 
of housing and local gov- 
ernment and the man the 
Labour Party loved to hate. 
He told me to build more 
houses. 

In vain — and with a good 
deal of resentment — • did I 
tell him that Sheffield built 
more bouses per head of the 
population than any other 
borough in England. He 
urged me to increase the 
subsidy, requisition more 
land, build by direct labour 
without the Inconvenience 
of competing for the work 
with private builders — 
anything as long as the 
number of new dwellings 
was increased. “Dwellings” 
was the word we both used 
out of ugly necessity. We 


h 


were talking about houses, 
flats and maisonettes. 
Temptation to say "those 
were the days” should be 
resisted even though there 
was a council building 
boom. Half of the ward I 
represented on the City 
Connell were “back to 
back” housing — relics of 
the industrial revolution. 
In the early 60s we were 
throwing up houses so that 
we could clear the slums. 

Not that Norfolk Park 
was shoddy or inferior. In 
those days, we built expen- 
sive as much out of neces- 
sity because of the cutlery 
city's proper belief in qual- 
ity. Sheffield has more hlTls 
than Rome and more rivers 
than the Punjab and easy 
bu il di ng land was scarce. 
So we hung houses from, 
built houses in and perched 
point blocks on the steep 
slopes. And sometimes we 
balanced ingenuity with ex- 
travagance. But we cleared 
the slums. Indeed, what 
used to be my ward ha« 
been twice rebuilt since the 
days when I bad a silver 
medallion which entitled 
me to free rides on corpora- 
tion buses, it may be that 


the building programme 
speeded up when I had 
gone. It was certainly at its 
greatest and most glorious 
during the years before I 
took over. Mark down the 
names of Aldermen Gas- 
coigne, Smith and Lambert 
who gave thousands of 
Sheffield families some- 
where decent to live. Such 
men were to be found In all 
the great cities — part of 


30 years ago I built 
and owned the 
tower blocks. They 
won silver medals 
from town 
planning institutes 


what Is now derided as one- 
party government because 
Labour’s popularity survi- 
vied from May to May. 

One wet Monday evening, 
Alderman Gascoigne came 
back from Leeds having 
seen water-borne refuse 
disposal in the Quarry Hill 


Flats and determined to do 
just as well for his South 
Yorkshire tenants. When 
we built Parkhill — com- 
plete with sinks which 
would float away empty 
bottles and tins — we put 
laundry rooms with elec- 
tric washing machines at 
the bottom of every stair- 
case — a luxury which few 
council tenants could af- 
ford in an age when laun- 
derettes were virtually un- 
known. Parkhill still 
stands. But 30 years ago 
families on the waiting list 
were willing to postpone 
their rehousing for years in 
order to eujoy its ameni- 
ties. Now it is described as 
“one of the less popular es- 
tates". Hyde Park — Indis- 
tinguishable from Parkhill 
a hundred yards away and 
Kelvin a near replica — 
were demolished because 
no one wanted to live there. 

There is, of course, a dark 
side to the change of taste. 
Back in the early 60s late- 
night lifts were safer than 
they are now, marauding 
youths on the walkways 
were less menacing and the 
council could afford to keep 
the flats In decent repair. 


But the real change is that 
the families who were 
moved out of the slums and 
off the waiting lists have 
begun to expect something 
better — more individual- 
ity and less regimentation. 
Many of the flats we built 
in those distant days were 
casualty rtnaHng stations 
— halfway houses to sub- 
urban tranquillity. 

Nobody in their right 
minds would build point 
blocks now. And even then 
we should have worked oat 
that young married couples 
given a single bedroom flat 
on the tenth floor would 
soon become dissatisfied 
parents. But we were right 
to build as we did. Without 
the system building and the 
p re-stressed concrete of the 
1960s, the better building of 
today could not have hap- 
pened. Many of the build- 
ings were temporary, but 
the advancement is perma- 
nent Men like Aldermen 
Gascoigne, Smith and Lam- 
bert are usually accused of 
building their own memori- 
als. Polling down the Hyde 
Park Flats Is an eve 
greater tribute tp the! 
achievement 


W E used to can it the 
Silly Se ason, a 
drowsy stretch when 
only Lord Lucan and the Loch. 
Ness monster stirred. But now 
it is an evil and a nasty season: 
a month erf sudden tragedy 
and evil carnage. And when 
the bad news pauses, the real- 
ity that returns has an unreal 
sourness to it. 

There is a name for this 
chronic condition. While the 
bodies are still being dugfrom 
wreckage of Nairobi, it 
to fin toe idle hours. It 
is called toe Lewinsky Syn- 
drome. So she has chattered 
away to toe Grand Jury, just 
as she chattered away to 
Linda Tripp and (under oath) 
to Ken Starr. So she has proba- 
bly changed her story, again. 
This time, perhaps, it may be 
the truth — whatever that Is: 
but we have no record of her 
words and no evidence to 
assess, not evai the dress she 
gave her mum. 

Meanwhile the songs ctf 
speculation rise above the Ke- 
nyan rubble and the old Im- 
peachment routines which 
didn’t dance In January 
return to play summer stock. 
We are asked to believe that 
forcing his security guards 
and lawyers to testity against 
toe President Is justice. We axe 
solemnly informed that the 
business of government has 
ground to a halt and that a 
ruined administration feces 
two years of drift whatever 
happens. 

There Is no connection of 
humanity between the things 
that happen during a Presi- 
dency — the bloody disasters 
on his watch, toe grief that he 
must naturally feel — ■ and the 
endless weaving of Lewinsky 
webs. It is an obscene and 
repellent spectacle. Silly in its 
lack of proportion; nasty in its 
lip-smacking malevolence. 

Of course, by autumn, it will 
look very different There win 
be no Impeachment; there is 
not going to be an impeach- 
ment People will suddenly 
remember that the Clinton 
tenure was doomed to end fn 
inertia anyway, because that 
is what happens to lame 
ducks. From November, the 
mid-term on, any chiefs au- 
thority drains away. But there 
is something about August — 
something sour and over- 
blown — that stifles such 
oommonsense. 

Though it blights America 
worst for the moment the vi- 
rus is catching. As the Nairobi 
and Dar bombs went off we 
were still chuntering about 
Tony Blair’s holiday. Did he 
need to take so much cf the 
apparatus of government cm 
that offtrial piano to Tuscany? 

he need all the cost and the 
security circus? 

What did we want on Friday 
? A local urchin, 
Artois in one bandL tele- 
gram in the other, running 
down from San Gimignano 
post office, shouting the bad 
tidings over toe gate? . 

ILL Clinton deserves 
toe gift of perspective 
through these hot un- 
real days. So — in smaller 
ways — does our own leader- 
ship, supposedly rolling into 
the recess riven by rows and 

betrayals. Tfash. 

This, it seems, is an admin- 
istration of lads which boozes, 

{days football and behaves 
badly whenever it can. Funny, 
then, to find two women pro- 
moted in Cabinet to run the 
essential power base. Ann 
Taylor, toe new Chief Whip, Is 
not some Blairite babe 
plucked from obscurity. She’s 
an old Hattersley find from 

the days when he was fixing 
rather than fulminating. Mar- 
garet Beckett, the new Leader 
of the House, once walked the 
lobbies with Tony Berm. 
Together, they are the finont- 
bench faces of backbench 
delivery. 

This, it seems, is an admin- 
istration where a ruthless 
Prime Minister has lately cut 
his Chancellor down to size. A 
handful of shufflings 13 offered 
in evidence. Funny, then , to 
trace an alternative pattern 
which at every crucial point 
agriculture, binds 
of them closer on 



Europe, the issue that matters 
most The sceptics have no- 
ticed. Why does nobody else? 

This is a government led by 
a nice, weak guy who doesn’t 
know what’s going on. Funny. 
He axes away with a fine eye 
for detalL He doesn’t save his 
j-him-m, like Harriet: he dumps 
with aplomb and, when at- 
tacked, comes bashing back. 
The saintly but spirited Frank 

Field was always going to put 
the boot in. Was Downing 
Street supposed to play sponge 
a ga in? Weren't six years of 
John Major enough? 

This Ls a Government of 
epinnersfind manipulators. 
ghampfnity devoted to selling 
the policies they espouse. 
Furmy. I only mentioned Mr 
Major a couple of sentences 
back. 

This is a government of cro- 
nies. A funny charge from the 
Conservative Eton and Ox- 
bridge benches. Political par- 
ties, all over the world, don’t 
just happen: nor do the gov- 
ernments they produce. John 
Kennedy brought New Bag- 
land to the White House. Clin- 
ton brought Arkansas. The 
greasy pale is also a tree with 
roots. People need people they 
can depend on. people they 
know. Crony is one word for it 
friend Is another. 

This Is a government that 
scorns democracy (and slots 
the unelected Gus Macdonald 
atop Scottish industry, even 
though he isn’t a party mem- 
ber). Funny. I thought this was 
the recess and the Lords were 
sleeping. Democr a tic limbo. 
When they awake, toe new 
Lord Macdonald will be there 
to answer their questions, 
along with Lord Sainsbury 
and Lord Simon. America 
runs its cabinets on bought- in 
business expertise — without 
worrying a jot about party 
hackdom. Weren't we worried 
sick a year ago because 
Labour couldn't attract toe 
talent It needed? 

There Is a thread which 
links such stories. They may. 



Blair deserves the 
gift of perspective 
through these 
hot, unreal days 


or may not have some sliver 
of reality to them. But they are 
all overblown. Their silliness 
is in their e x ag ge ration and 
their nastiness in their alleged 
gravity. They are tales with a 
thesis. Cronyism is a thesis, 
and examples are hung on ft as 
they occur — like Y-fronts on 
a washing line. 

The truth, as ever, is rather 
more mundane. Our Prime 
Minister remains In charge 
and in buoyant form. Of 
course some things are going 
wrong or having to be re- 
thought That is the nature of 
government Mrs Thatcher’s 
project was invented In office, 
not drawn from the brilliance 
of toe 1979 manifesto. Labour 
Is already back to the drawing 
board on welfore reform. Eco- 
nomic cycles have not been 
abolished. Scotland is a hu- 
miliation waiting to happen. 


Politics is about disappoint- 
ment Our retired leaders, 
without exception, are disap- 
pointed, sometimes bitter, 
men and women. One day 
Tony Blair will be retired too. 
joining Bill Clinton rocking 
on his porch. But, as matters 

rest there is no rhyme or 

reason to the confection erf Low- 
ering gloom. Some good things 
have happened. More will fol- 
low. Autumn — as MPs and 
Congressmen return from the 
sticks and talking to real 
people with real concerns and 
nommonsense — will be a 
kinder time. In the meantime, 

I wish we could find Lord 

Lucan. 
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'Many members of the 
convoy appeared to think it 
would be a holiday trip’ 

Elizabeth Wallace, Letters 


Broad 

church 

Vote for Labour diversity 

IN LABOUR households across the land a 
thud on the doormat has lately been heartL 
Who knows, if you're a party member, you 
may have caught the telltale sound in your 
own hall this very morning. It is an errve- 
lope from party headquarters in London, 
inviting members to exercise their demo- 
cratic vote and elect six people to sit on 
Labour’s National Executive Committee. 
Most of the 20-plus people who sit on the 
NEC are chosen from elsewhere, represent- j 
ing the various sections that make up what , 
used to be called the Labour movement the 
trade unions, local government and MPs. 
Members in the constituencies are allocated 
six seats. In the old days choosing this bit of 
the NEC was always a bit of a beauty 
contest in which the activists would pick 
their favourite parliamentary representa- 
tives. The so-called “soft left” always did 
welt with Robin Cook and David Blunkett 
perennially popular. The harder left had 
their say too, with the ritual elections from 


among the awkward squad: first Tony Berm, 
then Dennis Skinner and, more recently, 
Diane Abbott and Ken Li v ingst on e. On the 
NEC they didn’t have much effect, routinely 
being voted down by wide mar gi ns , but they 
at least had a seat at the top table — a 
constant, thorny reminder that the Labour 
Party remained, in Harold Wilson's endur- 
ing phrase, a “broad church." 

This year's contest is different Under 
changes approved last year, activists are no 
longer allowed to choose MPs for the constit- 
uency section. Instead they must pick from 
among their fellow activists. At the time, 
this sounded like the height of grassroots, 
egalitarian democracy. What could be better 
than real live envelope stutters and poll 
count-takers sitting on Labour’s gove rning 
body, there to represent rank-and-file mem- 
bers like themselves? Of course, the move 
was approved with a thundering majority. 

But there's a catch. By taking high-profile 
dissenters of the Benn/Skinner variety out 
of die running, party bosses have not only 
ensured that they never again have to share 
the NEC with sceptics of national standing, 
they have also made it very difficult for left- 
leaning members to pick representatives of 
like mind. On fhezr ballot forms, they faces 
long list of unknowns, with no obvious focus 
for a pretest vote. Stripped of the benefit of 
namp recognition, this year’s candidates are 


i competing more on the basis of efficient 
i organisation than ideological difference. 

1 That has handed an automatic advantage to 
those favoured by the leadership, especially 
if backed by the party machines. 

One group has tried to stand against t his 
march toward centralisation, hoping to pre- 
serve a cornea- of the NEC for those who do 
not confbse conformity with loyalty. They 
call themselves the Centre-Left Grassroots 
Alliance, and have presented a slate of six 
candidates for the NEC: Andy Howell, Mark 
Seddon, Pete Wfllsman, Cathy Jamieson, 
Christine Shswcroft and Liz Davies. Mill- 
bank has, predictably, rubbished thwm as a 
bunch of Old Labour lefties — a task made 
easier by the presence of Ms Davies, fam- 
ously barred from standing in Leeds North 
East by the NEC. But such a view is far too 
simplistic. Mr Howell, whose tether Denis 
was a minister in the Callaghan govern- 
ment, would once have been considered on 
the traditional, Hattersleyite right of the 
party. He leads a defiantly mainstream 
group, Labour Reform. Equally, Mr Seddon, 
the editor of the Tribune newspaper, is a 
forward thinker and no reactionary. 

What all six have in common is a determi- 
nation to keep Labour as a party of ideas, 
open to dissent and discussion. This news* 
paper would have differences with all six of 
them — but we would like to see such 


dif fere nces aired around Labour's govern- 
ing table. The NEC should not have Soviet 
unanimity. It needs individuals who are 
proudly off-messaga Those who have a vote 
in this gyn^ P but significant election should 
bear that in mind — ami take a stand 
a gainst uniformity. 


Pru won’t do 

Pension misselling continues 

THE PRUDENTIAL is a highly successful, 
hugely profitable company. Managing £100- 
plus billion of their assets many thousands 
of people have no choice but to rely on it to 
provide for their future. Yet it is a company 
which h a s lately been doing its damndest to 
prove that trust misplaced. To be exposed as 
a past misseller of pensions is one thing. 
(That, of course, is a euphemism: the Pru- 
dential cheated people.) Even though it has 
taken the firm inordinate time to meet 
deadlines for identifying and compensating 
its victims, its chief executive Sir Peter 
Davis did last year eat a tiny crust from 
h umble pie. He didn’t quite weep and 
promise a new start but the insurer did 
fUlsomety assure us bad behaviour was all 
in the past But here we are today with 
evidence that file Pru’s corporate culture 


has not changed. The first thought of its 
salespeople on seeing a customer appears to 
be how much commission they can screw 
out of ignorance. 

Our inquiry shows two things. One is 
about failure of communication in a big 
company. If Sir Peter was sincere, he has 
proved ineffective in conveying his senti- 
ments to all his rank and file staff. This is a 
company, evidently, still working with 
Thatcherite nostrums; no kinder, gentler, 
Blairite community spirit here. Prudential 
shareholders may be pleased with profits 
but they need to be told that a company 
taking responsibility across time for 
people’s livelihoods in the special way pen- 
sions providers do has to maintain the very 
highest standards. If sales staff fleece cus- 
tomers now. what guarantees their future? 

If Sir Peter and his shareholders cannot 
or won’t do the right thing then the regula- 
tors have to crack the whip. The Pru. for 
complicated reasons, has been allowed to 
exploit the division between the Financial 
Services and the Personal Investment Au- 
thorities. That split is coming to an end. It 
must now be counted as among the premier 
tasks of Howard Davies as chief financial 
regulator under the political supervision of 
Patricia Hewitt at the Treasury to fix the 
Prudential in their sights and make this 
company once again a pillar of rectitude. 


Letters to the Editor 


From amnesia 
to Melanesia 

S O Dr Jonathan Miller 
never goes to the opera, not 
even to his own productions 
(Director savages ‘dinosaurs’ 
of the opera, August 6)? How 
odd — in March, I congratu- 
lated a man sitting two seats 
from me at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre on the quality of the 
Cos! Pan Tutte I had so much 
enjoyed; so did many others. 
What’s more. Hater saw the 
same man lead the cast into a 
nearby hotel bar for what 
looked like a post-show party. 
Is Dr Miller aware he hasa 
doppelgfinger? And is this an 
explanation for his famous 
ubiquity? 

Tom Grieve. 

London. 


The truth about Arthur 


I Bennett's piece about Mensa 
(Dead puzzles society, August 
8). Once, when I was amem- 
ber, I wrote to their Journal 
and asked why they adver- 
tised for members in the Sun. 
The Sun later had a headline 
"Egghead resigns”, in proteat 
at my letter, while members 
wrote indignant letters to the 
Journal claiming that the Sun 
was fun. For good ideas, try 
World’s Best Ideas (Institute of 
Social Inventions). Not. I fear, 
a Mensa publication. 

Geoffrey Watson. 
Winchester. 

A T the last Lambeth confer- 
/Aence, some European bish- 
ops wanted to discuss polyga- 
my, but were told by African 
bishops not to dabble in a cul- 
ture they knew nothing about 
(Unholy mid unreal. August 5). 
Canon Neville Boundy. 
Bristol 

K EN Campbell had better 
watch his back if he ever 
travels to Melanesia (W61 
nambawanIJuly 22). My wan- 
tok are particularly partial to 
arrogant white fellas with 
hair y eyebrows, and they 
would certainly be inviting as 
many clans as possible to 
share in their dinner plans! 
Susi Newborn. 

Grey Lynn, 

Auckland. 


o not publish letters where 
an e-mail address Is 
lied; please include a full 
il address. We may edit 
s; shorter ones are more 
to appear. We regret we 
3 t acknowledge those not 


R Btbe finding offing Ar- 

thur’sname on aslate at 
Tintagel (Do these 
marlHng s mam that- rtiplp pro i 

ofKtag Authur is now a feet? 
August 7) — ancient legends 
are frequently grafted on to 
later actual historical person- 
ages. And such is the case with 
the legend of King Arthur. 

This story of a “founding” 
group of 13, one of whom is a 
villain who betrays the glori- 
ous leader, is found worldwide. 
In origin the, nowadays very . 
garbled, story derives from the 
ancient moon religion in 
which every year the moon 
sacrifices the sun and then 
graooustyresurractehirtL 
Thus King Arthur’s “round 
table” Is in feet a l&codl ac. 

Inversions cf the story, 
Arthur is in acastie in the 
south — where the sun goes in 
the winter— being treated for 
his wounds which “break out 
every year afresh”. In others, 
besleepsma hfnsi deand 
win one day re-awaken to lead 
his people again. 

The stories of Christ and 
equally erf Sleeping Beauty are 
but two further examples of 
this same rehashed material. 
King Arthur, Christ and Sleep- 
ing Beauty are In origin one 

and the same person. As Is 
Robin Hood. Robin’s “arrows” 
are the shafts of sunlight as 
seen in a forest And bow does 
Robin die? By being bled to 
death by an evil priestess. 

Stan Gooch. 

Efbrestfach, Swansea. 


"THIS is not, as you state 

I (Leader, August 7) the first 
scrap of solid evidence discov- 
ered linking the legendary 
Arthur with a real man. There 
are dozens of stones around 
south Wales, not to mention 
the Uandaf Charters, that not 
only mention the historical 
Arthur but give accounts of 
his family and his 
achievements. 

IF the same sort of attention 
was given to these stones as to 
the discovery made in Corn- 
wall, they too could be pre- 
served rather than left to rot 

In sheds where they are rarely 

seen. 

Mark Bennett. - 
Penarth. 

vale of Glamor gan. 

WOU erroneously call 
T Authur Regis rather than 
RexfBognor, yon see, is of the 
king rather than being the 
king itself ). 

Yon repeat the assertion 
that tiie “historical” King 
Arthur was a Dark Ages war- 
lord, the DuxBellonun who 
kept file invaders of post 
Roman Britain in check. 

Sadly, much though many of 
us might wish this to be true, 
there’s no firm evidence to 
suggest that it is. 

The best we can say is that 
there Is an Arthur-shaped 
hale in this period of our past 
Whether or not it was Arthur 
who died it is something we 
are unlikely ever to know. 

The one thing we can be 


sore of, is that this historical 
Arthur, if he existed at all, 
was an AncientBriton, Bre- 
ton, Scot or Welshman, an 
enemy of the Angles. 

He would probably not be 
too happy to find that cymru, 
the word he would have used 
meaning fellow countryman 
has been widely replaced by 
file Angle word welsh, mean- 
ing foreigner. And that be 
now belongs to English Heri- 
tage and has been given the 
En glish title, Wng 
Ian Potter. 

ghl>tfislf) 


I P THE inscription was 
I found by the Merlin’s Cave 
T a v ern , does that mean that 
Arthur asked to ha ve it put on 
the slate? 

Paul Chant. 

Exeter. 

C AN anyone have aslate at 
the “tavern" traditionally 
known as Merlin’s Cave? 

Sounds like a bit of a hole to 
me. 

A Vaughan Evans. 

Parbold. 

Lancashire. 

I "UK other Inscription 
I faintly scratched into the 
stone is in post-Raman sixth 
century script It reads “turn 
to page 2, column 8”. 

Surely this Is the earliest 
use of this scribal 
convention? 

David Harvey. 

Exeter. 


I too was on the aid convoy 


I WASalsoamemberofthe 
convoy (Volunteer to sue 
‘Angel ofMostar*, August 7) of 
the aid mission to the north- 
ern borders of Albania. The 
troubles started when, with 
only 10 days’ notice, the con- 
voy had to be re-routed to 
Albania asfbe Serbs would 
not give visas for Pristina In 
Kosovo where the previous 
Convoy had been in March. 

The convoy was given a 
police escort all the way firoan 
Tirana. But unfortunately the 
organisers of the trip were un- 
aware of the political and se- 
curity situation in this very 
wild and cut-off area. The 
mafia are everywhere (and 
they include some of the local 
police). The members of the 
convoy were an warned of the 


war situation but even so 
many appeared to think it 
would be a holiday trip. 

I believe that 90 per cent of 
aid convoys have difficulties 
but come back the wiser for it. 
The feet that many convoy 
members wish to go again 
proves that Mary Banks’ inten- 
tioos to sue the organisation 
Operation Angel Is deplorable 
when so many thousands of 
refugees have had their lives 
shattered. Mary Banks suf- 
fered from violent asthma 
attacks and should not have 
volunteeredfbr such work. She 
spent most afthe 10 days we 
were in the town ofBajram 
Currie in her bedromn. I find 
her legal action unbelievable. 
Elizabeth Wallace. 

Norwich. 


Cough drpp 

THE mention by your corre- 
I spondent, Norma Davies 
(Letters, August 6) of AH 
Fours brought back happy 

mnmnTjtm nf makin g and Sell- 
ing this domestic cough 
remedy whilst a pharmaceuti- 
cal apprentice in the late 
1940s. The potent mix of mor- 
phine and alcohol suppressed 
any cough inmost adults, let 
alone a child. The four ingredi- 
ents were oQs of peppermint 
arui aniseed, laudanum (tinc- 
ture of opium) and laudanum 
laced with camphor. The lat- 
ter was known as Paregoric 
and was allegedly bought for 
coughs airtimig h many pur- 
chasers seemed to suffer year 
round. 

Noel Stow. 

Bury St Edmunds. 


Peer pressure 


David| 

McKie 
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barony con- 
xin Norman 

Hughson 
has been 
name, style 
m Lament of 
irwxck in fhe 
i This is dis- 
jnd the far- 
rowed frown, 
jys looked to 
1 romantic. . 
>r ballroom 
ipes; the Snn- 

ftamuri at the 


hands of a wrathful husband 

gH pointed that way. with 

the whole at the Shetland^ to 
choose from, he might have 
gone for something really al- 
luring, lb can himself Lord 
Wfiiteness would perhaps 
have been pushing his luck a 
little too fer; Lord Staridgarth 
sounds a shade forbidding, 
evoking Odd Comfort Farm; 
Lord Scalloway comes too 
close for comfort to ScaQiwag. 
Lord Baltasound might have 
nyute him SOUBd SPQDSOTed- 

But he could so easily have 
been Lord Symbister, Lord 
Sumburgh. Lard SuKum Voe. 
or even Lord Lerwick - A 
chance to. brighten our lives 
has been recklessly cast aside. 

Most at the new crop Of life 
peers have made even more 
pedestrian choices. Sir Timo- 
thy John Leigh Bell has be- 
come Lord Ball. Sir Anthony 
Marion Grosvenor Christo- 
pher has chosen Lead Christo- 
pher. MeWyn Bragg, whom I 
would have backed to become 
at the very least Lord Bragg 
of Buttermere. has studs with 


plain Lord Bragg. A new life 
peer has three choices. Sup- 
pose you’re called Denis Toad 
and come from Tjckhifl, near 
Rotherham. The line of least 
resistance is to get yourself 
gazetted as Lord Toad, of 
TickhUl in the County of 
South Yorkshire. Next, a little 
more grandly, you could an- 
nexe Ti ckhfli as wOO. becom- 
ing Lord Toad of TickhiH, of 
TlckhiU, etc etc, in which 
case you’d be known as Lord 
ToadrOfTickhllL 

That’s what Norman 
Lament has done with Ler- 
wick, and what Professor 
Philip Norton has done with 
delightful Loath In Lincoln- 
shire. The authorities may . 
require you to do this if a sim--j 
pier title is likely to cause 1 
confusion. There was no pre- 
existing Lord lament, but 
there Is a Lord Norton, a he- 
reditary peer, from whom the 
professor would have been 
required to distinguish 
himself. 

The really daring choice is 
to ditch the name you were 



bom with and go for some- 
thing grander or more evoca- 
tive. The boldest Instance of 
this in recent years was Ted 
Short, once labour’s deputy 
leader, who went to the Lords 
as Lord Glaiamara, provok- 
ing the question on thousands 
of lips ever after “Who the 
heck is Lord Gtenamara?” 

MONO others who 
made the change. 
Aim Gwynne Jones, 
into a Wilson 
government as an expert on 
disarmament although he 
didn't belong to the Labour 
Party, became Lord Chalfont; 
Wilson's political secretary 
Marcia Williams, Lady Fal- 
kender; the historian Hugh 
Trevor-Roper, Lord Dacre; 
and the former Welsh secre- 
tary Nicholas Edwards, Lord 
CrickhowelL 

Yet the fact that you’re now 
a peer doesn't mean you can 
do just as you choose. An offi- 
cial, called the Garter Princi- 
pal King of Arms, monitors 
all these decisions and will 
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Labour's salute to sycophants 


H TgT.gfJ Wffldmop 
accused the cronies - 
around the New labour lead- 
ership of paranoia, insecurity 
and being “control freaks” 
(Faced with labour's lads, 
August 6). It is these defining 
characteristics of the leader- 
ship which are producing rule 
changes destructive of democ- 
racy in the Labour Party. 

Newly Introduced regula- 
tions will permit the New 
Labour elite to pick the 40 or 
90 candidates who have a real 
chance of election to the Euro- 
pean Parliament next year. 
Spurious legitimacy will be 
given to the exercise by the 40 
being chosen from about 250 
selected by party members. 
Unless it is defeated, another 
system will be introduced 
which permits constituency 
parties only to select Westmin- 
ster candidates from a list of 
Blair sycophants. In theory 
people not on the list may be 
selected locally, but the leader- 


ship faction on the NEC will 
then be able to refiise to en- 
dorse them. 

Terry Johnston. 

Accrington. Lancashire. 

OT EASING to read Derek 
I Draper's acceptance that 
his innocence is indeed ques- 
tionable in all aspects of the 
crony gate saga bar those 
regarding football (Letters^ .. - 
August 7). Draper’s smug sat- 
isfaction has led him to dance 
about in yet another elephant 
trap. 

Chris Fox. 

Reading. 

r\OES BUI Purdie (Letters, 
LJ August 8) honestly believe 
that Tony Blair and his cro- 
nies would allow the selection 
of wo men like Ellen Wilkin- 
son and Barbara Castle to New 
Labour’s list of suitable candi- 
dates? Somehow I think not 
Noel Hannon. 

London. 


Consumers’ need to know 


S PECULATION that the 
proposed Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act has been post- 
poned and may be weakened is 
very worrying (Government 
stalls on infonnation bill, 
August 7)- If as reported, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Jack Cunningham, 
regards Freedom of Informa- 
tion as a “chattering classes 
issue” , its implication, that 
senior ministers have so little 
grasp of the Importance of 
opei government, is disturb- 
ing. 

The issue arises most fre- 
quently in the context of the 
police and security services. 


But the importance of FOI to 
consumers of goods and ser- 
vices cannot be understated. 
They need to know, for 
instance, whether the food 
they eat and the medicines 
they take have been properly 
tested. 

Far too much crucial Infor- 
mation still remains secret. If 
the act falls to resolve this, 
ministers will stand accused 
of watering down their mani- 
festo commitment and putting 
their own interests before 
those of the electorate. 

Robin Simpson. 

Deputy Director, National 
Consumer Council. 


disallow a name which seems 
too presumptuous or Joky. 
One newly ennobled peer who 
ran into trouble was the tele- 
vision entrepreneur Waheed 
AXU, who wanted to caU-him- 
self Lord Alll of Greenwich or 
Lord AHi of Croydon. Accord- 
ing to the Daily Telegraph, 
the Garter Principal King dis- 
allowed both. “He couldn’t 
have Greenwich," this official 
is quoted as saying. “It is be- 
spoken by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. As for Croydon. I am 
not keen on giving out Lon- 
don boroughs. Those are 
reserved for dukes, earls and 
marquises." This is all a little 
mysterious. If the Duke has 
bespoken Greenwich how 
come we have a life peer 
called Lord Harris of Green- 
wich? If London’s reserved 
for the class of peer a Garter 
Principal King can really look 
up to. how does one explain 
Lord Wright and Fanshawe. 
both styled as of Richmond, 
Lord Greenhin of Harrow, 
Lord McIntosh of Haringey, 
Lord Perry of Southwark, or 


Lady Turner of Camden — 
some gazette d within this de- 
cade? And who In any case 
are these dukes and earls and 
marquesses for whom the 
London boroughs have to be 
saved? Does the Garter King 
know something about Tony 
Blair's intentions which the 
rest of us don't? Yet it seems 
the new Lord Alii has no right 
of appeal, and now he is sim- 
ply Lord ADi, of Norbury in 
the London Borough of Croy- 
don; which makes him for 
every-day purposes plain 
Lord Alii, and not even Lord 
AHi of Norbury. 

Very soon, of course, we 
ought to be rid of this antique 
flummery. Those who make 
up the upper chamber will 
carry some title like Senator, 
or perhaps, as the new leader 
of the Lords, Lady Jay, pro- 
posed this weekend, w31 sim- 
ply wri t e ML — Member of 
the Lords — after their 
names. 'But it’s sad, even so, 
that the Braggs and Lamonts 
should have denied us this 
final romantic flourish. 


Why Jack Straw’s reforms 
will remain under probation 


S O THE probation services 
of England and Wales are 
to be revamped to give them a 
“tough new image” as Jack 
Straw moves them away from 
the “advising, assisting and 
befriending’’ relics of 70s? 
The selection of new names 
suggested by the Home Office 
portray public protection as 
more in tune with what a con- 
temporary public want from 
rigorously enforced 
punishments. 

But public protection Is not 
new for probation officers. As 
long ago as 1935 they fore- 
shadowed Decca Aitken- 
head's argument (Giving pro- 
bation a new name is fine. 
August 7) for reform and pro- 
tection when they said “it 
should never be forgotten 
that the interests of the of- 
fender to be reformed, and the 
community to be protected by 
his reformation, are the only 
Interests to be considered" (A 
Handbook of Probation ed. 
Mrs L Le Mesurier 1935). 
John E Howard. 

Durham- — * 

A S ONE who spent the first 
/Apart of his working life in 
the Probation Service, I can- 
not help but view the future 
with considerable concern 
and lament the confusion that 
still dominates the treatment 
of offenders. 

The “ageing" legislation 
requiring probation officers 
to “advise, assist and be- 
friend” theirclients was 


never a mere symbol but a 
fundamental principle. 

It aimed to enable an of- 
fender to become n respon- 
sible member of society or at 
least to stop committing fur- 
ther offences. Clearly this 
was to protect the public. 
Manthos Pandeli. 
Worcester. 


Pals and foes 

WOU cla ira (Sm allweed, 

T August 8> that the origin of 
the word “crony" is unknown, 
but surely the Pepys quota- 
tion, which was spelt with a 
ch. suggests that it derives 
from the Greek Chronos or 
Kronos (Time). 

Jt was therefore university 
slang for contemporary — - 
“the men that were boys when 
I was a boy” — from which the 
present connotations are eas- 
ily derived. 

R D Harrison. 

Oxford. 

I HAVE long believed that the 
1 Animal Liberation Front 
was motivated by hatred of 
humans rather than love of an- 
imals: the release of minks 
from a farm in Hampshire 
merely confirms this. 

Are they unaware of the 
devastation this will cause to 
local wildlife? Or do they just 
not care? 

John Rogers. 

Bristol. 


Owzat! 


Australia 16p 
Bangladesh 66p 
India 50p 
Ireland lOp 
Kenya 70p 
Netherlands 14p 


N. Zealand 20p 
Pakistan 64p 

South Africa 36p 
Sri Lanka 66p 
UK 6p 

Zimbabwe 62p 
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10 OBITUARIES 

Charles Maxwell 


Those radio times 


T he career of the 
radio producer 
Charles Maxwell, 
who has died aged 
87, spanned the 
ether from wartime radio 
comedy to the encouragement 
of the talents who were to 
create Monty Python's Flying 
Circus. He was a mentor to 
generations. 

At the core of his three 
decades at the BBC, though, 
was the creation and produc- 
tion of the series Take It From 
Hare, which brought together 
the scriptwriters Frank Muir 
and Denis Norden and ran 
from 1948 until 1958. In the 
early 1950s, the show domi- 
nated radio comedy. And 
that, in the era when televi- 
sion was stfll for the minor- 
ity, meant that it dominated 
broadcast entertainment. 
Take It From Here 's most pop- 


ular sketch, which featured a 
dysfunctional family headed 
by the randy, alcoholic Pa 
Glum (Jimmy Edwards), was 
so lege n dary that even now 
the stage musical Les Misera- 
ble s is always called 'The 
G1 urns’" in showbiz circles. 

To please his father, a Fife 
solicitor. Maxwell read law at 
Edinburgh University from 
1S31 to 1934. But he had been 
hooked on entertainment as 
far back as the age of nine, 
when he sang When the Red, 
Red Robtn on a BBC Scotland 
children's programme. At 
university, he was passionate 
about amateur dramatics. 
After graduating, he found 
small parts in West End plays 
in London. 

In 1936, while appearing in 
the first London production of 
Murder in the Cathedral, Max- 
well was spotted by a Radio 


Luxembourg talent scout and 
became a disc jockey for the 
new station. The BBC had a 
domestic monopoly and com- 
mercial radio stations broad- 
cast into Britain from the 
European mainland- He later 
moved to Radio Normandy — 
where he met and became a 
friend of Roy Plomley, who 
invented Desert Island Discs. 
With the outbreak of the 
second world war. Maxwell 
returned to Britain. After an 
unhappy period as an enter- 
tainment officer for the Royal 
Air Force, be joined the BBC 
in 1941 as a variety producer 
on the General Forces Pro- 
gramme — the ancestor first 
of the Light Programme and 
then of Radio 2. 

Maxwell's first big success 
was Naoy Mixture (1943-47). 
Its cast Included the ventrilo- 
quist Peter Brough, the Aus- 


tralian comedienne Joy Ni- 
cols, and Jimmy Edwards; 
through them he met writers 
Muir and Norden. 

The Idea for Take It From 
Here was bom at a lunch for 
Maxwell and those writers. 
The initial line-up was built 
around Edwards, Dick Bent- 
ley ar ' Joy NIcols. In 1953, 
she left Her replacements 
were the singer Alma Cogan 

— for whom the show was a 
launch-pad for success In that 
decade — and June Whitfield. 
Maxwell, as Whitfield 
recalled, was a great producer 

— and a rtloHpUnarian The 
Glume were introduced along 
with Whitfield, who played 
the puritanical Eth, sighing 
“Oh, Ron!” at her gormless 
boyfriend, (Bentley). Ron’s 
weekly attempt to pull Eth on 
to the sofa was always inter- 
rupted by Pa Glum's lecher- 


ous “Elio, 'ello, "eHo!" In the 
distance Mrs Glum (Cogan) 
could occasionally be heard 
mouthing imprecations. 

Maxwell also produced the 
whimsical Just Fancy, with 
husband and wife Eric Barker 
and Pearl Hackney, and 
Derek Guyler. Later came 
radio versions of TV’s The 
Marriage Lines and Brothers- 
In-law, with Richard Briers. 

In 1964, Maxwell had a band 
in the development of I’m 
Sorry, Tl l Read That Again 
(1964-1973). It proved to be 
another highly influential 
show, reuniting the cast — 
John Cleese, Tim Brooke- 
Taylor, Bill Oddis and David 
Hatch — of the 1963 Cam- 
bridge Footlights' revue. 
Cambridge Circus, and pro- 
viding a g * n g ^ n G post on tTw 
route to both Monty Python 
and The Goodies. Hatch went 


on to become managing direc- 
tor of BBC Radio. 

From 1966 to his retire m e n t 
from the BBC in 1970, Max- 
well was chief producer of 
light entertainment for wbat 
became Radio 4. in the ensu- 
ing two years, he produced 
pilot shows for fledgling Brit- 
ish commercial radio 
stations, but as his son, 
James, bag observed, hip pas- 
sion was the BBC. He left 
radio for retirement in Sus- 
sex, where he went back to 
amateur dramatics. 

Maxwell had a daughter by 
his first wife, June Gosset, 
and a son and daughter by his 
second. Mary Sheppard. 


David McGHBvray 


Charles Chalmers Maxwell, 
radio producer, bom September 
1, 1910; died August 4, 1998 


The Guardian Monday August 10 1998 



Charles MaxwelL . . passionate about the BBC 




Oswald Wynd — a native both of his ancestral Scotland and of Japan 


Oswald Wynd 


Landscapes of the heart 


O SWALD Wynd, who 
has died aged 85, 
wrote one of the 
most exquisitely 
crafted novels of the past 50 
years, The Ginger Tree, set in 
Japan. It was published in 
1977, and 12 years later was 
adapted by Christopher 
Hampton as a four-part BBC 
drama series shown across 
the world. 

Wynd had an extraordinary 
life. He also fell into that 
category of distinguished nov- 
elists who never quite 
achieve the fame they de- 
serve. Not that this tall, quiet 
and gentlemanly Scot would 
have craved the limelight 
Under his pen name of Gavin 
Black, Wynd gained a wide 
readership with a dozen popu- 
lar thrillers — which consti- 
tuted only one third of his 
output He was more widely 
published in America than in 
Britain. 

The setting of The Ginger 
Tree gave some hint of his 
own story, which took him 
Into a paradoxical situation 
during the second world war. 
He was descended from a 
fa rming famil y in the Carse of 
Gowrie, between Perth and 
Dundee, but his father had 
given up the land and gone off 
to preach Christianity to the 
Japanese in 1890. His father's 
fiancee, Anna Morris from 
Edinburgh, went out to join 


Letters 


him and marry him, and Os- 
wald was their fourth child, a 
late baby bom in Tokyo just 
before the first world war. So 
Japan was his native country 
and he learned to love the 
people as his own. 

He was primarily educated 
at Tokyo's American School. 
Then, in 1932, his parents 
retired to Edinburgh. He em- 
barked on four happy years at 
Edinburgh University and 
was feeling his way towards a 
writing career when the war 
broke out 

He served as a private with 
the Scots Guards, but his 
knowledge of Japanese lan- 
guage and culture made him a 
rare prize for the Intelligence 
Corps, into which he was 
commissioned. 

Dispatched to the Far East, 
and attached to the 9th Indian 
Division, he was ambushed 
on the Causeway between Ma- 
laya and Singapore and cap- 
tured by the Japanese early 
in 1942. He was brutally ques- 
tioned and the Japanese, 
taken aback by his fluency in 
the language, discovered that 
he had dual British and Japa- 
nese nationality. This led 
them to threaten him with 
execution as a traitor. He was 
beaten. Interrogated by the 
secret police, held first in Ma- 
laya and then transferred to 
the northern Japanese island 
erf 1 Hokkaido. On the way to 


prison camp there, he paused 
by a summer home, and told 
his guards. In all honesty, 
that the property stm be- 
longed to his family. His work 
on behalf of his fellow prison- 
ers earned him a mention in 
dispatches in 1945. 

Near the end of his captivi- 
ty, Wynd began writing a 
novel- He took It with him 
when, at his release, he went 
to the United States. He was 
guided through Hollywood by 
the British film actor Basil 
Rathbone, who had been en- 
trusted with helping British 
prisoners-of-war. 

W HEN Wynd 
reached New York 
on his American 
journey, be struck 
literary luck. At a party, he 
met a man from Doubleday 
Books who said the company 
was putting up a prize worth 
$20,000. Wynd returned to 
Scotland, finished his novel, 
submitted It for the competi- 
tion — and won. The work 
was Black Fountains and his 
career began properly. 

He married Jan Muir, 
whose father was a Glasgow 
procurator-fiscal, and they 
went to live on the island of 
Lismore, near Oban. Return- 
ing to the mainland of Scot- 
land, they settled in an Idyllic 
cottage overlooking the sea at 
Crall in Fife, where the 


waters lapped their garden. It 
was there that his career as a 
novelist flowered, with 12 Ga- 
vin Black books, from 1961, 
his own favourite being The 
Eyes Around Me. 

But his masterpiece was 
undoubtedly The Ginger Tree, 
for which he drew on his own 
mother’s journey from Edin- 
burgh to Japan as inspira- 
tion. He turned it to fiction, 
the story of a girl who had 
gone out to many a British 
militar y attach^ In Peking 
and ttiAn Tmri an affair with a 

Japanese soldier, plunging 
her into a scandal in the 
European community. After 
several Hollywood options, 
the BBC took up the story and 
made it a television success. 

An important Japanese 
magazine than asked him , as 
an honest witness, to write of 
his experience as a prisoner 
in Japanese hands, and he did 
so on condition that there 
would be no censorship of 
what he wrote. What he told a 
new generation of Japanese 
ashamed and distressed them. 
After that. Oswald Wynd 
again warmed to the nation 
which so influenced his life. 

He is survived by his wife. 


Jack Webster 


Oswald Morris Wynd, novelist, 
bom July 4. 1913; died July 21. 
1968 



Colleagues at the mathematics 
department of University Col- 
lege, London, write : Sir James 
Llghthill (obituary July 2t) 
was at UCL for his last 19 
years, first as an outstanding 
provost and then as an enthu- 
siastic. active and helpful 
member of the mathematics 
department. For many of 
those years, his wife Nancy 
gave a much-appreciated 
undergraduate course in the 
department. We were de- 
lighted to have James here. 
He was still making contribu- 
tions at the forefront of 
research in Quid mechanics, 
encouraging to all, particu- 
larly the young. With, his vast 
knowledge and international 


connections, his Interests 
were linked with our own 
investigations into viscous 
flows, aerodynamics, geo- 
physical flows and biomathe- 
matics. He was ever busy, 
motivated, interested and! a 
flamboyant speaker (on, 
among other things, weather 
forecasting, sewage, cyclones, 
the ear, and fish motion). We 
caught up with him at some 
conferences, from the first (in 
1989, at Nasa in the United 
States, summarising flow 
transition research) to the 
last (in 1998, in Manchester, 
On separation research). He 
spoke on a formidable range 
of applied topics. We shall 
miss him greatly, a generous 


giant, whom many regard as 
the symbol of British 20th 
century applied mathematics. 

John Torode writes: Cyprus 
awes a debt to the diplomat/ 
classicist Sir David Hunt 
(obituary July 31). who served 
as High Commissioner in Nic- 
osia. Sir David, who married 
into a Cypriot family, was in 
a unique position to promote 
the cause of his second home- 
land after the 1974 Turkish 

invasion of north Cyprus. He 
was anxious to bridge the 
growing gap between Greek 
and Turkish Cypriot commu- 
nities in the aftermath of the 
Illegal partition. When the 
Friends of Cyprus ~ on 


which I serve — sought his 
support, it was always forth- 
coming. Sir David and his 
wife Iro were largely respon- 
sible for persuading the 
AFLeventis Foundation to 
fimd the British Museum's 
Leventis Gallery. He was 
prominent in the Friends erf 
the University of Cyprus and 
helped ensure that the new 

institution was genuinely out- 
ward-looking. 

The publishing bouse. Tri- 
graph, which he established 
with Iro, was responsible for 
a number of fine academic 
studies and also the accessi- 
ble — but rigorous — Foot- 
prints in Cyprus (1982), which 
he edited. 


Envar elKadri 


Argentina’s memory 


m m WHEN Envar el Ka- 

■ Hff dri died of a heart 

mamm attack, aged 57, 
many young Ar- 
gentinians tinned out for the 
funeral in Buenos Aires. For 
Kadrl. film producer, revolu- 
tionary foot-soldier, a founder 
of the Peronist youth move- 
ment and Peronist urban 
guerrilla groups, had become 
for the young a missing link 
to the real past 

They called him Cache. He 
was a living memory who 
rhsTtenp id power; an honor- 
ary unde; a connection to 
parents who had “disap- 
peared” in the 1970s, mur- 
dered by Argentina’s military 
during la guerra suda. the 
dirty war. 

Cacho was bom in Cordoba. 
His father, a Lebanese trader 
Had arrived in Argentina in 
the mid- 1930s. His mother was 
the grand-daughter of Pied- 
mont immigrants* In the late 
1940s, during the boom years 
under Juan Pecan and his 
wife Eva — Evrta — the Ka- 
dris moved to Buenos Aires. 
In 1953. Cacho was sent to the 
militar y academy. For an im- 
migrant family to have an 
officer son meant social ad- 
vance, but Cacho was a trou- 
blemaker. hi 1957, two years 
after Feron was forced into 
exile, Cacho was expelled. 
Teenage military life became 
Peronist political life. 

The tactics ware simple. A 
group of kids would hang out 
on a street comer, and act out 
a furious political argument 
Cache’s dean good looks cast 
him as an affingnt, bespecta- 
cled anti-Feronist But when a 
passer-by sided with Cacho, 
be would put away his 
glasses, switch sides and 
thrash the luckless “gorilla". 

One day their opponents or- 
ganised, and turned up with 
guns. That was how the Per- 
onist youth movement began. 


A Country Diary 


its aim to bring Peron bade to 
lead Argentina's revolution. 
By the 1960s, Cacho’s beliefs 
led him in and out of prison. 
He was a law student but one 
who robbed banks and raided 
barracks for the cause. 

The 1967 killing of Che Gue- 
vara, the Argentinian who 
had became a Cuban revolu- 
tionary, strengthened Cacho’s 
conclusion that armed 
struggle was the answer, the 
way to bring Peron back. He 
set up a rural guerrilla cell — 


regime. Briefly Cacho sought 
to bridge the old and new 
resistance. More often than 
not he was isolated. In 1974 
Peron died, and Argentina 
suffered murder, disappear- 
ances and the Triple A, the 
death squads of the Argentine 
Anti-Cmnmlmist Alliance. 

One day in late 1974, Cacho, 
in biding , watched as a neigh- 
bourhood squabble almost be- 
came an armed confrontation 
with the police. His friends 
were disappearing. To stay in 



Cacho was a living 
memory, a 
connection to 
those who had 
disappeared, 
murdered by 
Argentina’s military 
during the dirty war 


and was jailed for five years. 
In 1973, military rule 
crumbled. Cacho was 32, a 
veteran of the Peronist resis- 
tance, a radical hero and, for 
the moment out of jafl. 

But when his hero, Peron, 
returned in triumph, a huge 
reception at Ezeya Airport 
turned into a massacre. Blood 
was beginning to saturate not 
only Argentinian society, but 
Peronism itself. The left 
wanted to appropriate the old 
man's return. The right just 
wanted to fmnjhiifltw the left. 

Violence went out of con- 
trol, and a younger Peronist 
generation «im«i to continue 
armed struggle — under Pe- 
ron 's tottering rightist 


BADANLOCH, SUTHER- 
LAND; Standing in the midst 
of Scotland’s Flow Country, I 
found it impossible to believe 
that I was on the same island 
which contained Norfolk or 
— more incredibly — Charing 
Cross Road. This Is a land- 
scape suspended in water and 
its heart is the blanket bog 
(which is formed of ancient 
sediments from decaying 
sphagnum moss), containing 
fewer solids than milk. At the 
height of tufa extraordinary 
summer, the water-table is 
right to the surface, each foot- 
step leaving its own boot- 
shaped puddle. 

And on this micro-scale 
there were numerous other 
details giving pleasure, like 
bolts of colour among the 
moss carpet the pink and 
magenta of different heathers 
and white heads erf cotton- 
grass. Yet the most striking 
effect was a product of last 
night’s downpour, which left 
every stalk of grass fringed 
with droplets of moisture. In 
aggregate, the grassy banks 
looked like some weird but 
ubiquitous rain-flower, 
blooming with glassy beads of 
muted purple. 


Birthdays 


On a macro-scale, the aes- 
thetic Impact of the Flow 
Country is neither comforting 
nor easily accessible. Open 
treeless folds rolled to the 
horizon that was softened fur- 
ther by drifting Icebergs of 
low cloud. The terrain was 
then broken endlessly by a 
pattern of pools and enclosing 
ridges. Yet the whole of this 
vast place is without primary 
colour, and all tones are 
blended with some shade of 
brown. The steeper hiD sides 
feature an occasional dribble 
of brighter green where a 
spring feeds a ribbon of 
lusher vegetation, but on the 
lower slopes such extrava- 
gance Is always swallowed 
back down by the bog; 

Even without the attentions 
erf ravenous midges I was glad 
for the comforts of our car. In 
fact, to risk environmental 
blasphemy, it’s the only Brit- 
ish landscape that I have en- 
joyed driving through as 
much as walking in. It gave to 
the bog’s eternal stasis a 
human being’s feeble but nec- 
essary sense of forward mo- 
mentum; iutp a tiny vessel In 
an ocean erf land. 

MARK COCKER 


Rosanna Arquette, film ac- 
tress, 39; John Alldis. con- 
ductor, 69; Dame Gillian 
Brown, former diplomat 75; 
Dame Elizabeth Butler- 
Sloss, high court judge, 65: 
Sir Lawrence Byford, for- 
mer HM Chief Inspector of 
Constabulary, 73; Catherine 
Freeman, film-maker. 67; Ed- 
die Fisher, singer, 70; 
Rhonda Fleming, actress, 75; 
Gillian Langley, scientist 
46; Prof Alexander Goehr, 
composer, 66; Roy Keane, 
footballer, 26; Andrew Miles, 
professor of epidemiology, 
University of Westminster, 
35; Kate OTtfara, actress, 59; 
Paul Newlove, rugby league 
player, 27; Cindy Nicholas, 


Canadian politician and 
swimmer, 41; Sir David Row- 
land, former chairman, 
Lloyd’s. 65; Sarah Raphael, 
painter, 39; Barry Unaworth, 
novelist 68; Richard Wells, 
chief constable. South York- 
shire, 58; Rosalie Winterton. 
Labour MP. 40. 
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Argentina seemed pointless. 
He headed for Beirut end 
refbge with his unde — just 
as Lebanon fen into a civil 
war. So he moved on to Paris. 

In 1976, the new junta in 
Argentina unleashed unprec- 
edented terror. In Fiance, Ca- 
cho became a key campaigner 
against the regime. Thanks to 
him, Simone Signoret, Peter 
Brook and Yves Montand 
joined the weekly picket out- 
side the Argentinian Em- 
bassy, timed to coincide with 
demonstrations in Buenos 
Aires, where mothers of the 
disappeared demanded 
answers from the junta. 

In 1983, ft was all over. The 
regime collapsed. Cacho was 


no fantasy hero or Latin 
America’s revolutionary 
struggles, just another foot- 
soldier going home. The task 
for people who had spent half 
their lives in hiding, prison 
or exile, was to find them- 
selves a- place in the different 
world back there. 

So be became a music and 
film producer. He worked 
with Fernando Solanas, co- 
director of the 1968 classic 
The Hour Of The Furnaces on 
three new movies; Tangos 
(19 85), South (1988), and The 
Voyage (1991). He finished the 
law degree, abandoned all 
those years ago. He taught 
worked for trade unions, and 
as a congressional aide. 

Just before he died, Cacho 
reflected on revolutionary 
pasts — and presents — in 
Miguel Pereira's Che. . . Er- 
nes tor, a documentary on a 
formative 1951 trip across 
Latin America made by Che 
Guevara. Cacho and a young 
Argentinian retraced Gueva- 
ra’s route, and the older man 
reaffirmed in very different 
tlmw jin n grlijing wl id ealism 

He complained that the 
pasts of many of the disap- 
peared had been erased, not 
by the junta, but by their own 
side; their militancy and their 
courage had been played 
down. They had died as part 
of a resistance movement not 
as Innocent bystanders. To 
take their defiance away was 
to rob them of their history. 
This is why, when Cacho 
died, the children of the dis- 
appeared publicly marked his 
passing. He had not compro- 
mised, least of all about their 
parents’ past 

His parents are still alive. 


Monica Henriqtiez 


Envar "Cacho" el Kadrl, revolu- 
tionary, bom May 1. 1941; died 
July 19, 1998 
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Forget the 
unthinkable, 
remember 
the economy 



Larry Elliott 


Reform is fine, 
but work and 
care are better 



PPARENTLY it’s all 
Chris Smith's fault. 
Batik in the days 
.when he was 
low social secu- 
rity secretary, so the story 
goes, he said that Tony Blair 
had told him to go away and 

“‘think the unthinkable" a 

soundbite be had actually 
coined himself while travel- 
ling to work on the bus. 

Mr Blair is said to hate the 
phrase, presumably fearing 
that it may haunt him the 
way "Back to Basics" dogged 
John Major. Nevertheless, the 
Government Insists that de- 
spite the departure of Frank 
field from the Department for 
Social Security, its enthusi- 
asm for radical reform of wel- 
fare is un dimm ed, 

We shall see about that The 
new man at the DSS. Alistair 
Darling, has adopted a brisk 
"let's get on with Itv stance, 
but so far the Government has 
yet to come up with a coher- 
ent and convincing strategy. 

The truth is that no one 
should be surprised, let alone 
alarmed, that there is as yet 
no blueprint for reform of a 
welfare system that costs 
£100 bfllian a year, has devel- 
oped in all sorts of byzantine 
ways over the past 50 years 
and is now a tangle of com- 
plexities and contradictions. 

Peter Lilley found it nigh- 
on impossible to hack Iris way 
through the welfare- jungle, 
and Mr Field is his 15 months 
at the DSS quickly came to 
the conclusion that there was 
no magic wand that could be 
waved without making lots of 
voters extremely unhappy. 

So is welfare reform still- 
born? Not necessarily, but 
there are three ways of going 
about the task, and the Go- 
vernment needs to be dear 
which path it is following. 

One method is to improve 
work incentives. The Govern- 
ment could make the centre- 
piece of its reform the desire 
that as many people as poss- 
ible should be taken off bene- 
fits and found jobs. 

This is really what Gordon 
Brown and Harriet Harman 
were trying to do with the 
New Deal and the counselling 
sessions for single parents. 
Taking people off benefits and 
putting them into work 
means that money can be 
moved from passive spending 
on welfare to active spending 
on health and education. 

part of the Government’s 
armoury for sharpening In- 
centives is to make benefits 
less generous or harder to get 


As such, the work-based ap- 
proach is consistent with sav- 
ing money. This is the second 
way in which reform of the 
Welfare State can be tackled, 
and some of the Govern- 
ment’s comments suggest that 
"eliminating the price of eco- 
nomic failure'’ is at the heart 

of rrffjrfal thinking 

Finally, welfare reform can 
be used to alleviate poverty. 
This has also featured 
strongly over the past 15 
months, not just in the cre- 
ation of the Social Exclusion 
Unit inside Downing Street 
and the Cabinet committee on 
Welfare Reform but in the 
quiet redistribution under 
way since the election. 

But here's where the prob- 
lems start While it is per- 
fectly possible to combine any 
two of these approaches, it's 
virtually impossible to have 
all three. For example, one 
way to tackle poverty without 
harming work incentives 
would be to scrap means test- 
ing «nd make benefits univer- 
sal. Bat this would cast 
money, not save it 

Faced with this dilemma, 
the Government should look 
to its own core values and con- 
clude that, for a centre-left 
party, tnnkimg poverty and 
improving work incentives 
take precedence over saving 
money. In any case, once the 
social security budget is dis- 
aggregated. it rapidly becomes 
apparent that only a very 
gmftii part of the £100 billion 
annual biff has anything to do 
with economic failure, and 
thus lends itself to savings. 

Almost half — 44 per cent — 
goes to the elderly, who pre- 
sumably are not considered to 
have foiled simply by getting 
old. A quarter goes to the sick 
and disabled, and 19 per cent 
goes to supporting families. 
Are people to be considered to 
be failures because they have 
fallen sick or ill. or have been 
abandoned by their partners? 
If not, the Government is left 
merely with the 6 per cent of 
the welfare budget that goes 
to the unemployed. 

Taken to extremes, a cost- 
based approach to welfare 
reform would, be as hard- 
nosed as management consul- 
tancy — the so-called hyena 
approach in which those not 
fit enough to keep up with the 
rest of the herd — the old, the 
sick and the single parents — 
are picked off It might be 
asked why the Government 
pays for hernia operations for 
90-year-olds and why it is not 
exploring the possibility of in- 


troducing euthanasia for the 
terminally sick elderly, given 
that evidence shows that the 
cost of caring for people rises 

almost w pnnpntlaTl y In the 

last few months of Idle. There 
Is, of course, absolutely no 
question of the Government 
doing any such thing. Why? 
Because welfare reform is not 
just about cost, it is about de- 
cency and morality. 

Once this is acknowledged, 
saving money can be pin in 
its proper context — as a le- 
gitimate objective of welfare 
reform, but a secondary aim. 
It then leaves the Govern- 
ment free to get on with en- 
suring that people have jobs 
and that decent provision is 
made for those unable to fend 
for themselves. 

These were the basic build- 
ing blocks of the original Bev- 
eridge blueprint for welfare, 
in which the Implicit social 
democratic bargain was that 
the government should create 
the working conditions in 
which individuals could look 
after their children but that 
the state would have the 
repo risibility of caring for the 
old, the sick and the unfortu- 
nate. 

Given Labour’s emphasis 
on rights and responsibilities, 
it is still a bargain that has 
resonance today, even though 
life is more complex in the 
late 1990s than it was in the 
days df a -labour market domi- 
nated by male fuU-time bread- 
winners. Indeed, one of the 
main themes of the report 
from the Commission for 
Social Justice, set up by John 
Smith after the 1992 ele ct ion, 
was how to update Beveridge 
for a changed labour market 
by extending the contributory 
principle to women and part- 
timers. 

B UT here’s the rub. 
Any extension of 
the contributory 
principle would In- 
dicate that the Gov- 
ernment was committed to 
universality, the opposite of 
what has been happening 
over the past year when there 
has been a gradual extension 
of means testing. 

There has been nothing sin- 
ister about this. On the con- 
trary, it has been the result cf 
the Government’s determina- 
tion to move resources to 
people who really need them 
— hard-up pensioners a nd the 
working poor. Moreover, it Is 
a perfectly legitimate argu- 
ment that left-of-centre par- 
ties should not be doling out 



benefits to fat cats earning 
£1 million a year but should 
be concentrating on the 
needy. 

But there are serious long- 
term risks involved with this 
strategy. Although the short- 
term impact may be to per- 
suade taxpayers that their 
money is not being squan- 
dered, in the longer run it will 
almost certainly lead to a vot- 
ers’ revolt In the US there is 
massive hostility to Tempo- 
rary Assistance .for Needy 
Families, even though the 
benefit Is miserly. 

Ultimately, universality is 
a way of recognising that in- 
dividual selfishness exists but 
can be harnessed for a greater 
good. The middle classes will 
only pay their taxes to fund 
the welfare state if they know 
that they stand to get some- 
thing out of the system. 

So, for all Us faults, univer- 
sality has to stay. Additional 
means testing may be the 
answer to immediate prob- 
lems but over the longer run 


it is not the solution. Mr Field 
Is right, for example, to point 
out that the minimum guar- 
antee to pensioners makes it 
inevitable that the Govern- 
ment will have to make 
second pensions compulsory. 
Otherwise, there would be no 
incentive for people to save, 
because they could assume 
that the Government would 
always step in to support 
them. Unfortunately, those 
likely to be forced to take out 
second pensions are those in 
low-paid insecure jobs — the 
very people the Working 
F amili es Tax Credit is de- 
signed to help. 

Does th i s mean that there 
can be no reform of welfare? 
Not necessarily. But It does 
mean that to be workable 
changes will be modest and 
piecemeal rather than Big 
Bang. The Welfare State is not 
ballooning out of control, and 
is not generous by interna- 
tional standards. Some bene- 
fits — particularly to pension- 
ers — are too low rather than 


too high- Zt may also mean 
that the Treasury takes res- 
ponsibility for welfare 
reform. Not through a take- 
over of the DSS — which 
would be disastrous and sim- 
ply hasten the triumph of 
means testing — but by get- 
ting the economy right. 

How? First by delivering 
strong growth and higher 
levels of prosperity. Second, 
by reducing Income inequal- 
ity, not just so that people can 
fend for themselves but to 
prevent pay-outs to the rich 
undermining the principle cf 
universality. 

Gordon Brown is convinced 
that his radical reforms of the 
economy raise the trend rate 
of growth and boost employ- 
ment If he's right there will 
be no need for radical surgery 
on the welfare state. In the 
end, it’s as simple as that In 
the end, the soundbite that 
matters is not "thinking the 
unthinkable" but the oldest 
and hoariest of the lot "It's 
the economy, stupid." 


Dollar checks progress of Cuba’s poor 


Briefing 


Richard Derecki 

F ORTY years ago Fidel 
Castro’s small band of 
revolutionaries were 
facing a concerted on- 
slaught by the Cuban dictator 
Fulgenco Batista to oust them 
from their stronghold in the 
Sierra Maesfcra, the mountain 
range in the south-east or the 
island. The war of “national 
liberation” was into its 
second year and, given Batis- 
ta's superiority in terms of 
arms and men, the chances of 
Castro lasting the year, let 
alone going on to capture Ha- 
vana, seemed very smaU. 

But Castro's nerve held. Ba- 
tista’s offensive was repelled 
and six months later, on De- 
cember 31. W68. he fied Ha- 
vana with his Inner circle of 



ministers, police officers, and 
mafiosi casino owners. Che 
Guevara took control of Ha- 
vana and Castro of Santiago, 
the second city. 

The guiding principle be- 
hind the revolt bad been the 
need for social justice. Cas- 
tro's "revolutionary laws”, 
elucidated in speeches and 
pamphlets in the early 1950s 
called for agricultural reform, 
educational and housing 
reform. Leaving aside the 
vexed issue of political 
reforms. 40 years on has the 
revolution made a difference 
to the social conditions and 
living standards of the poor 
and of working class Cubans? 

Assessing the performance 
of the Cuban economy rela- 
tive to other developing 
countries is always difficult 
because in an economy where 
prices and quantities to be 
produced are set centrally by 
the state, output is measured 
in a different way than in 


What are the national 
Accounts? 

Every September tho Govern- 
ment publishes the Blue Book, 
the value of transactions carted 

out in the economy in the previ- 
ous year. It also publishes more 
timely Interim accounts every 
three months for the previous 
quarter but these tend to be 
revised white Blue Book figures 
are more accurate. 


What is in the Blue Book? 

Two main klixte of account-- 

production and Income and ex- 
penditure but also capital and 
Charlotte Denny financial accounts. 


more "capitalist” economies. 
These data can be converted 
for comparative purposes but 
a major drawback is that of 
valuing Cuban output in a 
common, currency, say dol- 
lars, when the exchange rate 
has, to all intents and pur- 
poses been fixed for 40 years 
so that the "real” value of Cu- 
ban produce is unclear. 

Rather than look to com- 
pare monetary values for cer- 
tain outputs the United 
Nations has devised a Human 
Development Index. 

The HDI uses indicators of 
the most bade dimensions of 
deprivation: a short life (the 
percentage of people expected 
to die before 40), lack of educa- 
tion (the percentage of adults 
who are illiter ate) and lack of 
prrpgg to public and private 
resources (the percentage cf 
people without access to health 
services and safe water and the 
percentage of underweight 
children under five), to assess 


What’s the point of It all? • 
It’s only by measuring how 
much activity is going on that 
stattetictana can come up with 
an estimate of GDP and get an 
idea of how fast it Is growing. 
Figuring out the growth rate is 
vftal for setting economic policy. 

Who Invented the national 
accounts? 

The first Blue Book was pub- 
lished in 1952, but the system of 

national Accounts was a by- 
product of the Keynesian revolu- 
tion ri economics In the 1930s. 
Keynes practically invented 

macroeconomics — the study of 


a country’s standing in basic 
human development and its 
progress in human develop- 
ment over time. 

In terms of accessing those 
basic attributes of a humane 
society Cuba scores very 
hi ghly , in the most recent in- 
dex set out in the 1997 Homan 
Development Report. Cuba is 
in the top group of five devel- 
oping countries which have 
reduced human poverty to the 
point at which it affects less 

than 10 per cent of the popular 
tion. Cuba’s performance is 
above Costa Rica, and way 
above that of Jamaica. E3 Sal- 
vador and Haiti. 

The delivery of a better rel- 
ative living standard for 
Cuba's poor was achieved in a 
crude and utilitarian fashion 
by guaranteeing a minimum 
subsistence level and making 
access to education and 
health services free at the 
point of delivery. The ration 
card. Introduced In 1962, still 


economic aggregates — but to 
study things like investment and 
savings, the Keynesians had to 
measure them first. 

Who deckles what gets 
measured? 

There are International rule© for 
what goes into the national ac- 
counts. One of the conventions 
for example is that housework Is 
excluded — although If you pay 
someone to clean your house 
that would be counted. That’s 
because the accounts generally 
stick to measuring activities 
which take place 'm toe market 
— goods and services someone 


plays a central part in deter- 
mining what will be on the 
dining table for the majority 
of Cubans, and it is a power- 
fill symbol both of the Cuban 
state’s commitment to an 
equitable distribution of the 
economy’s resources and of 
its inability to create suffi- 
cient growth to Coat the bulk 
of the Cuban people off depen- 
dence on the state. 

Universal access to basic 
foods and services has, how- 
ever, been undermined 
following the legalisation of 
the use of the US dollar in 
1993. This fa creating in an 
arbitrary fashion a sharply 
divided two-tier society with 
those having access to dollars 
(say through having a rela- 
tive in the US) being able to 
buy bettor food and foreign 
medicines. Widespread use of 
the dollar has also distorted 
the wage structure so that 
waiters in a tourist restau- 
rant can earn more in tips 


pays for. The rotes were devel- 
oped In 1979 but are due to 
change next month. 

What happens then? 

ESA 95 comes into play in toe 
UK. That stands for the Euro- 
pean System qf Accounts which 
is the BJ’s development of toe 
International rules set by the 
United Nations. 

Will ft make much 
difference? 

Many of the changes are about 
definitions but theywfll Impact 
on past estimates of toe size of - 
the economy. For example 


than a qualified lawyer, 
teacher or doctor. 

With the economy still 
struggling to adjust to the col- 
lapse of export markets in 
Eastern Europe and with no 
sign of a let-up in the US em- 
bargo, there is an uncanny 
reflection of the economy of 
40 years ago — stagnant, still 
dependent cm sugar as its 
main export and reliant on 
tourism as the main motor for 
economic activity. 

The new struggle for the 
leaders who win follow Cas- 
tro fa likely to take place in 
boardrooms and conference 
centres across the world as 
they make their appeals for 
foreign investment and debt 
restructuring. Whether Cas- 
tro’s “revolutionary laws” 
are part of their sales pitch or 
are quietly abandoned as a 
hindrance will determine 
whether, over the longer 
term, the revolution will have 
made a difference. 


spending on computer software 
has traditionally been counted as 
an input into other productive 
activity and hence doesn't count 
towards GDP which measures 
final value added- From now on 
software spending will be 
counted as investment — which 
is a component of GDP. This will 
increase estimates of the size of 
the economy in recent years. On 
the other hand changing toe 
base for constant price esti- 
mates of the economy (toe mea- 
sure which strips out the effects 
of Inflation} from 1990 prices to 
1995 prices will probably reduce 
growth estimates. 


T ourist rates - bank sells 


Australia 2.643 
Austria 19.68 
Belgium 57J59 
Canada 2.43 
Cyprus 0.624 
Denmark 10.76 
Finland 8.617 
France 9.384 


Germany 2-B06 
Greece 465.60 
Hong Kong 12JJ0 
India 69.37 
Ireland 1.109 
Israel 6.02 
Italy 2,783 


Malaysia 6.78 
Malta 0.623 
Netherlands 3.154 
New Zealand 3.11 
Norway 12.04 
Ponugal 284 37 
Saudi Arabia 6.03 


Supplied tv Naiwosl iwccluding rupee 


Singapore L 79 
South Alrca 9.95 
Spain 237.51 
Sweden 12.74 
Switertand 2 X! 
Turkey 428.100 
USA 1.588 
s/k*of jnd mdoiurl 


Quick Crossword No. 8822 



Across 

1 Handyman's activity (2,2,8) 

9 Aquatic predator (5) 

10 Top of mineshaft (7} 

It Identical (4) 

12 Base for basin? (8} ' 

44 Brief or present time (6) 

15 This way! (0) 

18 Viking (B) 

20 Half (-detached) (4) 

22 One with frttfe wealth (4-3J 

23 White rock (5) 

24 Apparatus in gymnasium 
(B.4) 

Down 

2 The best possible (7) 

3 Lacerated (4) 

4 Fish eagle (6) 

5 Economise (dig another 
ditch?) (8) 

6 Upstanding (5) 

7 Nonsense! (Violin bows?) (12) 

8 Equestrian skid (12) 

13 Hellish (8) 


18 Space out of doors (4,3) 

17 Englishman's home? (6) 
ta Large stream (5) 

21 Crust formed over wound (4) 


□ 

0 

□ 

□ n □ □ □ a □ 
aasnaa scinciQ 
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Midshires snubs members 


■Bark miner 

Deputy Financial Editor 


P RO-MOTUALITY 
campaigners are 
threating to seek an 
additional special 
meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Midshires Building 
Society members over Its pro- 
posed £750 million takeover 
by the Halifax. 

Save Our Building Societies 
(Sobs] Is angry that the Mid- 
shires is refusing to include 
the former’s resolutions in 
documents on the transfer to 
the Halifax being sent to the 
society’s million members. 


The resolutions the lobby- 
ists want sent to Midshires' 
members range from a call for 1 
the society to retain its mu- 
tual status to demands that, if 
the Midshires is sold, the I 
board ensures customers will 
not suffer because of the need j 
to fund dividend payments to ! 
shareholders. 

The Midshires has already : 
announced plans for a special | 
general meeting of members 
to vote on the Halifax offer in 
December. But Sobs argue 
that the meeting will only 
give members the chance to 
vote "yes" or “no" on* the 
Halifax deal 

"If we are not allowed to in- 


Young mums 
find it easier 
to get work 


Bank study finds 
more firms are 
becoming family 
friendly, reports 
Larry Elliott 


T HE jobless rate for 
mothers with young 
children is falling 
sharply as more and 
more firms adopt family- 
friendly policies to keep their 
prized female workers, the 
Bank of England said today. 

An in-depth study by the 
Bank found that marked 
changes in attidues by compa- 
nies between the 1980s and 
1990s meant that the biggest 
fall in unemployment was 
among women with children 
under five. 

The report said that by 
offering flexible working 
patterns and other help with 
childcare arrangements, em- 
ployers helped to boost the 
number of women in the 
workforce and reduce the 
female unemployment rate. 

Although the period cov- 
ered by the report predated 
Labour's election victory last 
year, the findings will encour- 
age the Government in its 
attempts to beef up state sup- 
port for single parents eager 
to return to the labour 
market. 

Ministers believe that 
many single parents would 
like to work but have been 
prevented from doing so by 
the lack of available and 
affordable childcare. 

Today's evidence — 
released ahead of the Bank’s 
Quarterly Bulletin on 
Wednesday — found that the 
fall in overall unemployment 


Co-op jury 
finds labels 
misleading 


Roger Cowe 


T HE Coop today owns up 
to mislabelling tbree 
food products despite fo- 
cusing on honest labelling in 
a campaign launched last 
year. 

The admission comes in the 
first report from the con- 
sumer jury set up by the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society 
as part of Its campaign. 

The Jury, consisting or 11 
volunteers drawn from the 
CWS membership, considered 
eight complaints against Co- 
op brand products and 11 con- 
cerning other brands. 

It also deliberated on four 
general labelling issues — al- 
lergy advice, sugar content, 
alcoholic-drink labelling and 
the use of “steak” as a de- 
scription for reformed meat. 

Wendy Wrigley, head of 
food labelling at CWS, called 
on tbe Government to adopt 
the CWS code of conduct, 
which is aimed at countering 
pictures and labels which 
mislead shoppers. 

She said: "Until now con- 
sumers have had no power to 
change what manufacturers 
and retailers can or cannot 
say an products. The jury has 
changed that. It's given them 
a chance not only to air thelr 
opinions but to effect real 
change.” 

Hie CWS products found 
guilty by its jury were cottage 
pie. spare ribs and straw- 
berry gateau. The pie claimed 


to have a cheese topping, but 
it was actually cheese-fla- 
voured breadcrumbs. The 
ribs claimed to be at least 70 
per cent meat, but that in- 
cluded bone. 

The packaging for these 
products will be changed, 
under the watchful eye ctf the 
New Ecomomics Foundation, 
which provides independent 
scrutiny in the process. 

But the Co-op was exoner- 
ated over five other com- 
plaints. including "tradi- 
tJonaT' treacle toffee, bacon 
joint and oven chips. 

Other products which fell 
foul of the jury's verdict in- 
cluded leading brand names 
McVities, Linda McCartney 
and Cape. The makers of Linda 
McCartney pies promised to 
change packaging so it does 
not mislead on the quantity erf 
Shing. while one other manu- 
facturer promised action. 

But McVities said its trad- 
ing standards office was 
happy with fat claims for Go 
Ahead biscuits, while Cape 
refused to change labelling to 
make clear that grape Juice Is 
the main ingredient in its 
apricot and mango juice. 

One manufacturer refused 
to resp ond, while others were 
unswayed by the Coop jury’s 
verdict. 

For example, the makers of 
the Tyne brand said govern- 
ment regulations did not 
require It to state how much 
mechanically recovered 
chicken was included in its 
cans of mince and onions. 


dude our resolutions in the 
transfer document that Mid- 
shires intends to send out 
[which would be the cheapest 
option] Sobs will ask support- 
ers of our campaign [who are 
members of the Birmingham 
Midsblres] to ‘requisition’ a 
special general meeting of our 
own,” said Sobs coordinator 
Bob Goodall yesterday. 

According to Mr GoodalL 
the Midshires' rule-book al- 
lows for a special general 
meeting, provided the call Is 
supported by 100 members of 
the society. Sobs reckons that 
its members included ZOO 
Midshires members. 

However, he indicated that 


Sobs might be willing to com- 
promise on the issue if the 
Midshires would agree to a 
separate mailing to members, 
putting forward the Sobs 
resolutions. 

Yesterday no one from the 
bn titling society, the fourth 
largest in Britain, was avail- 
able for comment. 

However, the society wrote 
to Mr Goodall last week say- 
ing that it was ultimately up 
to the membership to decide 
on the propsoals being put 
forward by the Midshires' 
board. 

Tbe society’s head of corpo- 
rate relations, Tony McGara- 
ban, argued that a pressure 


group such as Sobs bad no 
right to demand in clu sion of 
its resolutions In the transfer 
document 

“Furthermore, even mem- 
bership of the society does not 
carry the right to participate 
in the production of the trans- 
fer document relating to the 
proposed transfer of the soci- 
ety’s business to TTalrftnr pic 
or to move additional resolu- 
tions at the special general 
meeting.” 

Birmingham Midshires' 
future has been in the balance 
since last summer when it an- 
nounced it had agreed to a 
takeover offer from the Royal 
Bank of Scotland. 


Drinking in the results 


»=./V3 ' 


between 1984 and 1993 was 
wholly accounted for by the 
decrease in female jobless- 
ness. Women of all levels of 
skill benefited from the trend, 
but it was especially notice- 
able for those with young 
children. 

The author of the report. 
Bank economist Phil Evans, 
said that the biggest fall In 
unemployment rates was 
among women with children 
younger than five years old, 
which had dropped by two- 
thirds from 27.2 per cent in 
1984 to 9.8 per cent In 1996. 

In the decade to 1993, 
i women with young chil dren 
accounted for 45 per cent of 
the fall in the total female un- 
employment rate. 

Mr Evans said there was no 
evidence to show that the fall 
in the female unemployment 
rate was the result of the in- 
creasing number of part-time 
jobs in the service sector. 

Female unemployment 
rates "have fallen equally 
across all qualifications and 
occupations, and though part- 
time work has increased as a 
proportion of total male em- 
ployment, it has fallen as a 
proportion of female employ- 
ment”. 

The study found that the 
Increase of around 200.000 
between 1984 and 1993 in the 
number of children under 
five receiving day care or 
chlldmlnding was less signfi- 
cant than steps taken by 
firms to keep female staff. 

Increasing numbers of 
women workers, the rise in 
their average educational at- 
i tainment compared with 
men, the fact that women 
were having fewer children 
and having them later all 
meant that firms had an In- 
centive to adopt family- 
friendly policies. 
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WHAT IS a photograph of a 
bloke reading a paper in 
the Rose and Crown, bun- 
dle, doing on the financial 
pages? 

Shareholders in the 
Mansfield Brewery will al- 
ready know the answer. 
For over the weekend the 
East Midlands brewer has 


been delivering its annual 
report and accounts in a 
novel form. 

The company, whose 
£174 million sales make it a 
minnow a-™«ng drinks in- 
dustry corporations, has 
shown Its bigger competi- 
tors how to get sharehold- 
ers interested in what Is 


often an unread rather than 
an unmissable document. 

The A5 booklet, described 
as "The Mansfield Brewery 
pocket guide to food, drink 
and leisure”, comes with 
this picture by George 
Brooks, and lots of others. 

In between is a lot of 
lively promotional prose — | 


the Rose and Crown is 
apparently the best pub in 
the neighbourhood — but 
also 10 pages of details as 
required by the Companies 
Acts. 

It is available to non- 
shareholders at a price of 
£13.99 — or about eight 
pints of Mansfield bitter. 


Selling-by-lnternet stays boxed in 


I NTERNET shopping wxQ 
grow swiftly over the next 
few years, but will never- 
theless remain a tiny propor- 
tion of total retaO sales by 
2002. according to a report 
published today. Instead, 
direct mail will be the big 
growth sector, writes Roger 
Come. 

The specialist researchers. 
Corporate Intelligence on 
Retailing . predict that elec- 
tronic shopping will be the 
most exciting part of the 
direct mail revolution, 
which also includes the 
emergence of several major 
new forces, including Marks 
and Spencer. 

But the analysis concludes 
that even with six-fold growth 
over the next five years, the 
Internet will still have made 
little Impression on the huge 
traditional and new mail 
order operators. 

Report author Hilary Monk 
says: “We are trying to be 
realistic about electronic 


shopping. Looking at the US 
experience It Is likely to grow 
quickly. 

"A lot of companies will 
probably load tbefr cata- 
logues on to the Internet- 
"But I don't think the big 
mail order companies are go- 


ing to go away for some 
time." 

She says that last year In- 
ternet shoppers spent only 
£15 million, with most of tbe 
electronic business accounted 
for by dedicated TV channels 
such as QVC. 

Her forecast sees these 
sales channels growing factor 
than any other- area of the 
home shopping market, on ; 
the back of di gital television 
and the continued penetra- 
tion of multi-media personal 
computers. 

But despite rapid growth, 
electronic sales are expected 
to reach only £720 minion by 
2002 . That would represent 
only 035 per cent of total 
retail sales. 

She says that consultants 
and information technology 
specialists "with their own 
agendas to push” have wildly 
overstated the potential of 
Internet shopping. 

Growth of 178 per cent a 
year would be necessary to 
reach the 10 per cent level 
predicted by some commenta- 
tors. 

On the contrary, CIR pre- 
dicts that direct mail order 
catalogues w£l be the main 
driver of growth in home 
shopping. 
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American Notebook 


MGM on the 


However, in March this , 
year, the came in 

With a Hi ghnr offer and in : 
June tbe Midshires was 
released from Its deal with 
the Scottish hank, opening 
the way far the Halifax offer 
to proceed. 

Pro-mutuality campaigners 
believe the Halifax’s acquisi- 
tion of the Birmingham Mid- 
shires would be a significant 
loss to tbe building society 
movement which is looking 
very vulnerable at present 
given tbe narrowness of the 
margin by which the Nation- 
wide Bonding Society main- 
tained its mutual status 
recently. 


auction block 



Mark Tran 


M ETRO-Goldwyn-Mayer 
has gone through 
more contortions than 
a James Band film, in the lat- 
est twist of this Hollywood 
saga, the studio that once 
boasted more stars than in 
t>iA heavens is a g a in on the 
auction block. 

MGM is up for sale less 
than two years after famed 
corporate raider and billion- 
aire Kirk Kerkorian led a 
group to acquire what was 
formerly Hollywood’s biggest 
and richest studio. 

Created in 1924, MGM was a 
dazzling presence in the 1930a 
and 1940s. Under Louis Mayer 
and Irving Thalberg, Holly- 
wood's crown jewel boasted 
stars such as Greta Garbo, 
Clark Gable, Jean Harlow and 
James Stewart. 

Directors such as Fritz 
Lang and George Cukor 
worked for the studio that 
produced classics like Gone 
With the Wind and The Wiz- 
ard of Oz. 

MGM dominated Holly- 
wood until the end of the 
second world war, turning 
out 40 or 50 fflnw a year. By 
tile 1960s, however, MGM*s 
famous roaring lion was 
reduced to a low growl, hurt 
by the decline in audiences 
and shifting production poli- 
cies. 

Other studios suffered 
reverses, but managed to 
recover. MGM, which last 
made a profit in 1988, has not 
been so fortunate. Its decline 
has been inextricably linked 
to Mr Kerkorian, the reclu- 
sive biUioniare who surprised 
Hollywood when he bought 
MGM in 1996 for the third 
time. 

Mr Kerkorian first bought 
MGM In 1970 and still smarts 
from the charge that he asset- 
stripped the studio. He cut 
staff and production sched- 
ules and sold off heirlooms 
such as Ben Hut’s chariot and 
Sophia Loren’s bloomers 
from Lady L. 

The cleanout of MGM's 
artefacts fetched just $1.5 mil- 
lion (£900,000) from an auc- 
tioneer who promptly turned 
round and sold the items for a 
profit of 512 mfiion. 


cable and television. Fox 
| r pmq can find their way on to 
News Corporation's satellite 
; assets around the world as 
well as on to Fox television. 
Similarly, Disney has a guar- 
anteed outlet for its films on 
its cable properties and on 
ABC television. 

Mr Kerkorian may have 
persisted with MGM if It had 
produced a steady stream oT 
hits. There have been some 
successes, notably the latest 
; James Bond film. Tomorrow 
I Never Dies. 

But there have been Oops 
; too — Species H and the Rich- 
ard Gere thriller. Red Corner. 
ttaralating production COStS 
mean even less margin for 
error. 

The cost of the average 
Hollywood studio film rose 34 
per cent last year to $53.4 mil- 
lion, just as MGM wanted to 
increase production. 

MGM, under the Kerkorian 
group, initially said it would 
make 15 to 20 films a year but 
recently cut that target to a 
rtfwwn. T hat figure Will be 
reduced again by one or two 
films. 

Even the big studios have 
been troubled by rising costs 
and have sought to spread the 
risk. Titanic was a joint Fox- 
Paramount production and 
Starship Troopers was funded 
by both Sony and Disney. 
Last year several studios an- 
nounced plana to trim film 
production by 10 per cent 

Mr Kerkorian bought MGM 
for $1.5 billion and is deter- 
mined to break even, which 
could be difficult In the cur- 
rent climate. MGM's share of- 
fering of 10 per cent of the 
company last November was 
met with indifference and 
companies approached by 
MGM on a possible sale also 
displayed lack of interest. 


T HAT Mr Kerkorian, who 
holds 65 per cent of 
MGM, Is trawling for 
buyers will hardly boost the 
fortunes of the company. 

MGM has already said it 
will halt development of new 
television shows and it may 
take other belt-tightening 
measures. Including job cuts, 
as its finances look Increas- 
ingly precarious. 

The company lost 
$128 J. million last year and 
plans to raise $250 million in 
a share offering Tbe move 
comes as MGM's- $1.3 billion 
credit facility has dwindled to 
about only $132 million in 
available credit 
Mr Kerkorian is said to be 
fed up with MGM's consistent 
failure to meet revenue pro- 
jections in films, television 
and video. 

MGM’s main attraction to 
any potential buyer is its 
valuable library of 4,000 films, 
including most of the James 
Bond movies, the Rocky 
films, the Pink Panther series 
and more recent hits such as 
Dances with Wolves, Platoon 
and Deer Hunter. 

The new owner is likely to 
close down the television and 
film production operations, 
bringing the curtain down on 
a studio with one of the 
world’s best known brand 
names. 

But any loss from this ven- 
ture could be seen as a mere 
trifling as Mr Kerkorian is 
making a fortune from his 
stake In Chrysler, as the 
American car maker merges 
with Daimler-Benz of 
Germany. 


M R Kerkorian’s deci- 
sion to sell MGM so 
soon after Ms most 
’ recent purchase can mean 
one of two things. Either he 
never really meant to makrt a 
go of it or he has ran into the 
difficulty of running an inde- 
pendent studio in an Industry 
dominated by media corpora- 
tions such as Rupert Mur- 
doch's News Corp, which 
owns the 20th Century Fox 
film studio, Fax television 
and Disney and Time Warner. 

The film industry is notori- 
ously volatile and while the 
adva n tages of synergy can be 
oversold, it helps to have in- 
come from other businesses 
to offset tiie lean years.- 
The media corporations 
have other extensive Interests 
in publishing, theme parks. 


Strong pound 
hammers BOC 


This week 


Tony May 


B OC will blame the 
strong pound: farther 
weakness in Aslan 
economies and the semicon- 
ductor market for a fall - in 
profit from. £325.4 million to 
about £272J8 millin n. 

There was speculation over 
the weekend that the compa- 
ny’s planned restructuring 
could involve the loss of 1,000 
jobs. 

British Airways’ first-quar- 
ter profit should be sharply 
up from a strike-affected 
£90 million to £130 million or 
£150 m ilLion. Inches pe will be 
another victim of the strong 
pound and problems in Asia. 
The group should show a dip 
In profit from £78.8 million to 
between £60 million and 
£50 milUnn for the half yqar 

Orange should have 
reduced Its losses from 
£74 million to between 
£50 million and £55 million aa 
strong growth in the number 


of its subscribers bao offset a 
decline in revenue. 

House broker Dresdner 
Kleinwort Benson and Mer- 
rill Lynch expect average rev- 
enue per subscriber on con- 
ventional tariffs, to fall from 
£480 million to about £460 mil- 
lion. 

For the rest Saatchl & Saat- 
chi profit £12 million to 
£12L3 million (against £8.6 mil- 
lion); Millennium & Copth- 
ome £23.8 minion (£19.9 mil- 
lion); Smith* Nephew £ 71 . 0 - 
73.0 million (£81.1 million); 
Bffifeh Sky Broadcasting 
£272 million to £302 million 
£313.7 million. 
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Roller-coaster ridefsl .5 at Headingley 







gay**? 




Eight down, two to go: the England pace bowler Darren Gough sinks to his knees after trapping Marie Boucher leg-befbre — his fifth wicket of the innings — as the evening shadows lengthened at Leeds 


England v South Africa: fifth Comhill Test, fourth day 

England balanced on a knife-edge 


Two wickets to take the series with South Africa 34 runs from victory 


pound 
nfS BOC 

4 . 
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David Hopps finds weary troops content 
for a good night* s rest before final assault 

man seam attack was close to 


T WELVE years since 
a major series win 
is long enough but 
last night as Eng- 
land fretted over 
their fate, must have seemed 
interminable. An extraordi- 
nary Test of excruciating ten- 
sion and lur ching fortun es i s 
reborn this morning with 
England needing two wickets 
and South Africa 34 runs. 
Only the foolhardy would 
begin to predict the outcome. 

To suspend play in such cir- 
cumstances last night, with 
South Africa ias for eight and 
no recourse to the extra balf- 
hour. was maddening for a 
beside itself with exhil- 
aration. Darren Gough, revel- 
ling in the Headingley day he 
has dreamed of since child- 
hood, was in his element but 
England’s overworked three- 


exhaustion. England's calcu- 
lation was that a night's rest 
will do the trick, that is If 
anybody Is able to sleep. 

Gough’s jolly, barging strut 
dominated a final hour which 
strengthened England's hold 
on a final ComhiH Test that a 
gutsy and positive century 
stand, from the calamity of 27 
for five, by Jonty Rhodes and 
Brian McMdlan had threat- 
ened to swing in South Afri- 
ca’s favour. 

Here was a hast bowler In 
his element, roared forward 
by his borne crowd, theatri- 
cally doffing bis cap to the 

Western Terrace as every 
wicket brought fresh adula- 
tion. He resumes today with 
five for 36 in 19 overs and, if 
len giand win, he has assured 
himself of a place to folklore. 


How many more twists can 
these two sides withstand? 
Yesterday alone produced an 
England batting collapse — 
their last six wickets tum- 
bling for 31 runs for the 
Second rim e in the match — a 
South African collapse of 
even greater proportions and 
a magnificent recovery. 

Gough duly ticked off Ger- 
hard ns Liebenberg by lunch, 
the opener's pitiable series 
ending with a ball that cut 
bade to have him lbw. Gary 
Kirsten, his Old Trafford 
double-century apart, has 
also had an unproductive 
ti mg; Gough removed h<m im- 
mediately after the interval 
as Michael Atherton held cm 
at gully. Darryl Cull i nan, leg- 
before, was the third victim 
in a new-baU spell of three for 

10 to tone overs. 

The pitch was rarely to play 
as unevenly as England had 
hoped but Jacques KallLs’s 
tentative push at Angus Fra- 
ser, to be leg-before, fllus- 


Stewart prolongs agony 


Paid Weaver 


if over 10,000 
erpiexedin 
long shad- 


eld with 


f play the 
together 


■ds the pavil- 
that South 
in, Paul Ad- 

th a message 


e off. Eng- 
on Stewart 


had decided he wanted the 
match to be carried over. 

A spokesman for the Eng- 
land and Wales Cricket 
Board said: “The umpire 
Peter WHJey asked Donald 
if he wasted to come off and 
be said no. It was then that 
Adams came out but Willey 
decided that at the current 
scoring rate the match 
could not be concluded 
within the extra half- 
hour.” 

Bob Woohner, the South 
Africa coach, said: “We’re 
not upset about it. Paul told 
Allan to carry on tfhe could, 
but to be honest I was not 
sore of the rules." The play- 


either captain can decide to 
play for an extra half-hour, 
or a minimum of eight 
overs, Ifbe feels he can geta 
result 

Meanwhile, England's 
Darren Gough, whose five 
Cor 36 included his 300th 
Test victim, said: “This is a 
great series and the last two 
matches have been the best 
ever. And what a great 

finish. 

“People have said that 
I’ve got carried away play- 
ing in front of my own sup- 
porters but I proved them 
wrong today . I think I’ve 
matured as a cricketer. 

“The first honrtomorrow 
will be great." 


trated South . African 
apprehension. 

As questionable decisions 
continue to multiply, the 
broad smile has become the 
new form of dissent Hansle 
Crooje departed like the 
Cheshire Cat as he was ad- 
judged caught at the wicket in 
Fraser's next over, endless 
television replays failing to 
determine whether or not the 
ball had flicked the edge. 

Rhodes’s adrenalin-fuelled 
rush to the crease was backed 
up by an immediately posi- 
tive outlook. His early Test 
innings were o fte n tortuous; 
now he bristles with attack- 
ing. intent McMillan, In the 
first innings, had Looked be- 
reft of form but South Africa’s 
desperate situation whetted 
his competitive instincts. 

It was during Ian Salis- 
bury’s eight overs on either 
side of tea, again plagued by 
foil tosses and long bops, that 
England's attack looked en- 1 
feebled. Every over Salisbury 1 
i bowled encouraged regret 
that England had preferred 
the leg-spinner to Alan Mul- 
2a22y. an extra seamer. When 
England failed to persuade 
tbe umpires to change the 
ball, their concern was 
evident. 

Dominic Cork sought a 
spark, almost hysterically at 
times, and McMillan, met by 
a second bouncer in one. over, 
skied his hook to Stewart. 
That cleared the way for 
Gough. Rhodes (85 from 147 
balls) became his lOOth Test 
victim when he dipped him 
to FUntoffat short midwjcket, 
Mark Boucher fell lbw and 
Gough hounded around with 
an air of tomfoolery as if he 
was engaged in a welly chuck- 
ing competition at a local 
summer fete. 

Another England batting 
collapse had dominated the 
morning Alter the solidity of 
Saturday, when Nasser Hus- 


sain edged England to 206 for 
four, came chaos, engineered 
by a world-class fast bowler. 
Allan Donald, 32 in October, 
bade farewell to Test cricket 
in England with a tenacious 
morning spell of four for 14 in 
9.2 overs, driven by a sense of 
his place in history. 

Shaun Pollock surfed on 
Donald's emotional wave to 
take the other two wickets. 
The blitz from the only two 
South African bowlers given 
licence to attack, and resum- 
ing with a new ball only ll 
overs old, was irresistible. 

Donald’s affinity with Eng- 
land, sharpened by his sea- 


Scoreboard 


HrM Inning* 230 [M A BuKtor 


lift NtUW 4-77). 

SOOTH AfTOJCAi Pint iretfnga 257 (W j 
Cronjb ST: Frawr b-*3i. 

BKUHD 

mu UiBi— (ovamiaht 2-0) 

U A Butter c Ucutilon o Paiiock 47 

M A Atherton lbw b Donald 1 

1A J Suwon c Boucner b Pollock as 

M R RamproJWi Bw b Polkx* as 

NHw*«tosDw)*6P«tek 04 

I □ K Salisbury c Boucher b PoHocfc * 

G A Hck c Kirsten b Donald 1 

A RintoH c Boucher b OonaM Q 

D B Cor* e Boucner bOmald lO 

DGouahcCuBlnan D Donald 6 

A R C Fraser not out _ t 

Extras (bM, Ibl, w2. ittltq.. 27 

Total (iTMovare) 240 


M of aWNW 2. 81. 1C, 200, 20B. 207. 
207, 239. 235. 

Patktt 35-74-S>5; Oaneta 
295-9-71-6: UcMlian it-o-EMJ, rftlnl 
16-4-43-0: Kama 15-6-Sl-fc CullUwn 
T-O-l-O; Crorr}e 4-1-4-0. 

SOUTH AFRICA 


G Kiruan c AWorton o Gough S 

Q FJ (Jebanbsrg lbw b Googfi 4 

J H Korns few b Fraser ... 3 

D JCufllnan tow b Gough 0 

■wjCfw)ac Stewart bFioser O 

J N Rhode* e Rtntoft b Gough 85 

BM McMillan c Stewart b Com Se 

SMPDBortnoKxa 24 

tM V Boucner lbw b Gough 4 

A A Oon4ld no< oU S 

Extras jlW. nbS) 4 

Total (tor 8, 68 overs) 185 


MctafetMa 8. 12. 12. 1Z. Z7. 144. 1ST. 
175. 

To baft 11 Nth* 

B n wSuip Gough 19 - 6 - 3 S-S; Fraser 
2J-6-50-E Com 17-1-50-1; Hinton 
4-0-13-0; Sansbury 8-0-34-0 
U wa* a s. Javad Aimar sno P Willey. 


sons at Warwickshire, has 
driven him forward all sum- 
mer. The magnitude of his 
summer, 33 wickets at 19.78 
when not tolly fit, can hardly 
be understated. 

The ntghtwatchman, Salis- 
bury, was dispensed with by 
the second ball of the morn- 
ing. edging to the wicket- 
keeper, Boucher. But It was 
the dismissals of Hick and 
Plintoff with the first and last 
deliveries of Donald’s second 
over — both measured at 
75mph, about lOmph below 
his average pace — that left 
England's innings in ruins. 

To observe Hick's tortured 


departure yesterday, as he 
slapped a wide, near half-vol- 
ley to extra cover, was to be 
convinced that his Test 
career must this time be over. 
It was the whey-raced expres- 
sion of a man who had recog- 
nised his own fate, a prodi- 
gious accumulator overcome 
by the fierce mental demands 
of Test cricket. In its way it 
was immensely sad. 

Etintoff, whose own career 
has hardly begun, proved as 
fallible against Donald's 
slower ball, edging to Bou- 
cher. England bad lost three 
wickets for one run in 23 
balls. 


Nasser Hussain, leaning on 
his bat at the non-striker's 
end, must have wondered at 
the absurdity of it all. He con- 
tinued with forbearance, pull- 
ing Pollock Imperiously but 
then driving prematurely at 
the same bowler and arm- 
swlshing in annoyance as the 
ball dropped gently to CrorjJe 
at extra cover. His 94 had 
spanned more than seven 
hours, its painstaking nature 
entirely apt 

Cork's edge to Boucher 
gave bint 26 dismissals, only 
two short of Rodney Marsh’s 
world record for wicketkeep- 
ing victims in a series. 
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Nationwide League First Division 


Crystal Palace 2 Bolton Wanderers 2 


follow 

familiar 

flight 


Russell Thomas 

sees rebuilt Palace 
start less than royally 

A NEW, thrusting 

chairman, revamped 
behind-the-scenes 
structure and. most 
of all, worldly El Tel up front 
as head coach: it seemed as if 
a new, exotic dub bad been 
magically transported to the 
suburban Gelds of London 
SE25. These opening-day Ea- 
gles. however, were birds of a 
very familiar feather. 

The performance could not 
match the pre-match razzma- 
tazz. The players emerged to 
the raucous strains or Glad 
All Over by the Dave Clark 
Five, whose Tottenham 
Sound was once fatuously 
tipped to eclipse the Mersey 
Sound. Terry Venables's 
grand entrance was accompa- 
nied. to initial puzzlement by 
Bye Bye Blackbird. It turned 
out to be an old recording by 
the some-time crooner but he 
could not recall it “I don't 
think so," he said, scratching 
his head. 

There was much metaphor- 
ical head-scratching by Vena- 
bles as Crystal Palace opened 
the new season discordantly. 
But only briefly in the first 
half did be emerge from the 
dug-out to replace his No. 2 
Terry Fenwick as the main 
touchline gestlculator. The 
head coach was not pleased. 

Venables stayed on his feet 
as his new charges found 
theirs In the second period. 
But the most chilling moment 
of a broiling afternoon came a 
minute into added time when 
the Icelandic substitute Ar- 
nar Gunnlaugsson struck 
with a thunderous shot Even 
Venables did not deny Bolton 
deserved 1L 

Afterwards Venables was, 
as ever, amusingly up-beat 
while dearly knowing the 
score. He is aware a Palace is 
not built in a day. just as a 
team is not destined to domi- 
nate a decade on the strength 
of one brilliant year. But yes, 
he was glad to be back at Sel- 
hurst Park and coaching a 
League side, manoeuvring 
quickly past the prickly 
Portsmouth experience. 
“That was a different job ... I 
Just want to look forward." 

Venables has a two-fold 
task, according to the chair- 


man Mark Goldberg, “to 
achieve an early return to the 
top night . . . and to eliminate 
the tag of yo-yo club for ever". 
Bolton, who have also been 
oscillating with Palace in this 
twilight zone, provided early 
evidence of how hard the first 
part will be. 

Venables consoled himself 
with the thought that Bolton 
“may be as strong as well 
get”, and that his half-time di- 
rections had been heeded 
after a first period dominated 
by Colin Todd's more fluent, 
physically stronger team. 
“We broke op Bolton's 
rhythm,” he said. “But over- 
all I can’t be too disappointed 
about losing a goal in the last 
minute.” 

Venables’s dressing-room 
could easily have resounded 
to smashed crockery after 
such a setback. But the head 
coach has “never been a cup- 
thrower. Fear is not what 
you're after. If the team’s con- 
fidence is low, you have to 
massage It up again”. 

The new Palace regime can 
already claim to have lifted 
morale by holding on to the 
sought-after youngster Matt 
Jansen and the experienced 
midfielders Attilio Lombardo 
and Sasa Curcic as well as the 
captain Marc Edworthy, 
whom Venables surprisingly 
dropped to the bench. 

The squad may be rein- 
forced today when two China 
Internationals, Fan Zhi and 
Sun-Ghi, are due to report as 
part of Palace personnel about 
which Venables feels “very 
confident I’ve seen enoug h to 
think we are a good team and 
we have to be one that's effi- 
cient to play against Then we 
have to get serious.” 

Bolton got serious from the 
start and Neil Cox and Dean 
Holdsworth should have 
scored before the former 
Wimbledon striker curled 
home a shot that utterly de- 
ceived Kevin Miller after 33 
minutes. Two goals inside 11 
minutes after the break from 
Jansen and Curcic. the Ser- 
bian driving in a superb 
angled volley, raised Selhurst 
temperatures further only to 
be dramatically lowered by 
Gunnlaugsson’s equaliser. 

Venables was as philosophi- 
cal about his future as he was 
about the result “If I do well, 
everybody’s happy. If I don’t 
then we all know what hap- 
pens. The pressure is greater 
all the time.” 



Getting carried away . . .Matt Jansen takes Sasa Curcic for a ride after scoring Crystal Palace’s 50th-minute equaliser against Bolton photographs: shmmbottbvll 

Vulnerable Venables not so venerable 


Jon Brodkin discovers that not all Crystal Palace fans are keen 
on the return of B Tel with his regal wave and thumbs-up sign 


I T WAS a welcome fit for 
a king, never mind a for- 
mer manager. A boom- 
ing cheer reverberated 
round Selhurst Park as the 
figure with the cheeky 
grin, jaunty gait and reced- 
ing hair strode on to the 
pitch. Yes, Attilio Lom- 
bardo was back for the new 
season. 

Terry Venables was mak- 
ing his return too, of 
course, 18 years and sev- 
eral court cases after walk- 
ing ont on Crystal Palace to 
join Queens Park Rangers. 
A regal wave and a thumbs- 
up suggested he was ready 
for the hurly-burly of the 
First Division after his ex- 
ertions on the international 


stage with one of football’s 
lesser lights. 

His stint on ITVs World 
Cup panel over, El Tel was 
raring to go. He received a 
rapturous reception. But 
once the dust had settled It 
became clear the head 
coach is not as popular as it 
might have seemed. 

“When he came back, a 
lot of the hard-core fans 
were not happy,” said Lau- 
rie Dahl, editor of the fan- 
zine Palace Echo. 

“People remember what 
happened in 1980, when he 
left and took half the team 
with him for very little 
money. That created a lot of 
ill-feeling. There’s also 
some ill-feeling about the 


amount of money he's 
getting.” 

With a reported salary of 
£750,000 a year, Venables is 
unlikely to be a regular at 
his local soup kitchen. 
Whether he will be a regu- 
lar at Selhurst Park 
remains to be seem He has 
attended one of the two 
games there so far, skipping 
the InterToto Cup match 
against Samsunspor to rest 
his tonsils after France 98. 

“A lot of ns were very un- 
happy, particularly as the 
TV stuff meant he didn't 
come in until well into pre- 
season training," said 
DahL “A crowd of 12,000 
showed how seriously Pal- 
ace fans took it. It seems 


Venables fancied a big, dra- 
matic entrance.” 

He got one, of sorts, 
addressing more thau 5,000 
fans from a stage on the 
pitch at the club's open day 
on August 2. The most ex- 
citing game he had ever 
been involved in, he told 
them, was not at Euro 96, 
the FA Cup final with Tot- 
tenham or the European 
Cup final with Barcelona; it 
was when Palace bdat 
Wrexham to clinch promo- 
tion from the Third Div- 
ision in 1977. 

“I shook his hand after- 
wards,” said one fan, “but I 
warned him: ‘Don’t shit on 
us again.* The way he 
looked at me told me he had 
no answer.” 

The fans fear he could 
qHfl-nrinn them agftin, par- 
ticularly as his five-year 
contract has get-outs In 


years one and three. “I 
wouldn't be surprised to 
see Mm leave if we’re not 
doing well,” said Dahl. 
“But he's shown his worth 
by keeping Matt .Jansen 
and, . whatever else you. 
might Hilwlr of him, you 
can't question his coaching' 
credentials.” 

Palace fans .know that 
better than most. He took 
the club from the old Third 
Division to the First Div- 
ision in three seasons be- 
fore resigning, he says, be- 
cause his job was offered to 
another manager. 

During much of the first 
half on Saturday he looked 
desperate for such an out 
But, love him or loathe him. 
Palace fans do not want to 
lose him. “Not with Terry 
Fenwick is fate No. 2 ,” said 
one. “We'd rather have Ron 
Noades as manager.” 



Venables . . . second coming 


Sunderland 1 Queens Park Rangers 0 

Clark’s injury takes edge 
off penalty kick-start 


Michael Walkar 


T HERE were symmetry 
and sympathy in Sun- 
derland on Saturday — 
and a hint of Alan Shearer 
too. 

The latter, sadly for Sun- 
derland fans, is not a refer- 
ence to the welcome return to 
first-team action or Michael 
Bridges with all his Shearer 
connotations but instead to 
Lee Clark’s critical injury, 
apparently caused by his 
studs’ abrupt snaring in the 
turf just as Shearer's did a 
year ago at Good iso n Park. 

Shearer's ruptured ankle 
caused him to miss six 
months of Newcastle's season 
and on Saturday Clark broke 
the fibia in his right leg, an 
injury that on Peter Reid’s 
immediate diagnosis may 
leave Clark on the treatment 
table for “a few months”. 


Thus Sunderland could be 
waiting until Christmas for 
the return of their playmaker 
and most influential 
midfielder.. 

There was a strong, bloated 
silence from the largest 
crowd In England, 41,008, as 
Clark was carried away down 
the tunnel as if they genu- 
inely could not believe what 
they were seeing, although 
Reid injected some humour 
into the situation. Asked if 
Clark had said anything on 
the way past the bench, Reid 
replied: "Yeah, aahhhh.” 

Reid, however is aware of 
Clark’s importance and it win 
be a major surprise if the Sun- 
derland manager does not enter 
the transfer market Irrtmedi- 
atdy. He Indicated yesterday 
that be will spend if be can. “I 
know who I want and. if I can 
get him. HI bring him in but I 
have to buy someone better 
than those I have already got.” 


Happier news is that Reid 
confirmed that Clark has not 
sustained any ligament dam- 
age. Nevertheless, the injury 
overshadowed the result, the 
first time Sunderland have 
won their opening-day fixture 
this decade. 

The victory came courtesy 
of a refereeing decision by 
Chris Foy that granted Sunder- 
land a penalty 15 minutes from 
the end, a time when Ray Har- 
ford and Vinnie Jones felt 
their side bad finally stifled 
the opposition’s invention. 

They had a point Sunder- 
land began with the expected 
rush of breathless pressure 
and Lee Harper in the 
Ranger's goal made a crucial 
early one-handed save from 
Nlall Quinn. Rangers did cre- 
ate some danger of their own 
and, though Harper made two 
more fine first half stops, from 
Qtfinn and Kevin Ball. Thomas 
Sorensen on his debut made 
two at ttie other end. 

Had Mike Sheron been fit 
QPR could even have taken a 
lead. But Sheron. who scored 
a late brace here in April to 
secure the point that ulti- 
mately meant the difference 
between QPR’s survival and 
Manchester City's relegation, 
was hamstrung and Kevin 
Gallen was unable to muster 
the power to beat Sorensen. 

QPR looked, nevertheless, 
to be heading for another 
point until Quinn collided 
with the Rangers keeper. Ille- 
gally Harford felt, and it was 
easy to sympathise with him. 
Ball stabbed a shot goal- 
wards, Ian Baraclough 
handled on the line and Sun- 
derland had their penalty. 

Baraclough was sent off. 
Kevin Phillips scored and 
Sunderland, the team that ex- 
perienced so much penalty 
kick anxiety at the end of last 
season, had got a measure of 
penal reform at the beginning 
of this. On a day of sympathy 
for Lee Clark, that provided a 
cer tain symmetry. 



Victory salute . . . Kevin Phillips celebrates his goal tom bust 


Port Vale 0 Birmingham City 2 

Blues extend purple patch 


Forest send 
Scholar to 
tempt back 
Hooijdonk 


Mark Redfffng 


T HIS could be a momen- 
tous season for Bir- 
mingham City. Unde- 
feated in six pre-season 
friendlies, with wins over 
Manchester United, Totten- 
ham Hotspur and Sheffield 
Wednesday, they kept up the 
good work with a comfortable 
victory away to what is now 
the top dub in Stoke. 

The Blues were not merely 
hitting a purple patch, their 
manager was keen to empha- 
sise. .“Our run is not just pre- 
season, it stretches back to No- 
vember,” said Trevor Francis. 
"What we’ve seen In the last 
few weeks is a continuation of 
what we started last year.” 
Indeed, a glance at the 
crispy new Rothmans shows 
that, starting on November 29. 
Birmingham embarked on a 


run of 27 League games that 
included 14 wins and only 
three defeats. They missed out 
on the play-offs to Sheffield 
United only on goals scored. 

The word being bandied 
around Britain’s second city 
is stability. Only Steve Bruce 
has been allowed to leave, for 
Sheffield United, and no play- 
ers have been bought — a fin- 
ery from the days when Barry 
Fry traded players like chil- 
dren swap Panini stickers. 

Francis knows the pressure 
is on him to deliver and noth- 
ing short of promotion will 
do. His term of office expires 
next year and the careworn 
manager has yet to antograph 
the one-year roll-over con- 
tract on offer. “There Isn’t a 
problem and Tm sure ITL sign 
won,” he said, but it is con- 
ceivable that this could be his 
last season. 

Should he stay or should he 


go, Francis’s aura will con- 
tinue to surround Birming- 
ham City. Its latest manifesta- 
tion is an offer by the club’s 
sponsor Auto Windscreens of 
a £25,000 BMW to any player 
who manages 28 ihit 
season, it being the 2lst anni- 
versary of Francis scoring 27 
in the 1977-78 season, a figure 
not since beaten. 

The Blues as a whole, it 
seems, have given themselves 
over to the anniversary waltz. 
It is 200 years since Walter Ab- 
bott scored a record 42 goals in 
a season, and Saturday's 
match marked the meeting 
with which both chibs began 
their league existence in 1892 
— the then Small Heath hav- 
ing beaten the then Burstem 
Part Vale 5-1 at home. 

Birmingham were never go - 1 
ing to emulate that score in 1 
the energy-sapping heat but a I 
wild if nns p wfapnlar display , 


saw Paul Furlong, from a 
short free-kick in the first 
half, and Dele Adebala, with a 
breakaway goal in the second, 

S one- 28 £h of the way to eam- 
g themselves a German 
rep’s fleet car. 

Port Vale, who had sold 
their talented striker Lee 
Mills to Bradford City for 
£1 mil l i o n the n ight before, de- 
fended too deep to be a threat 
and for them another relega- 
tion battle loams. Vale's most 
memorable moment came 
when their carious dog mas- 
cot pretended to relieve him- 
self on the visitors’ goalposts 
before the kick-affi. 

“There’s an air of optimism 
and I just hope it’s not over 
the top,”> said Francis. With 
league* game* now against 
Crystal Palace, Sheffield 
United and Barnsley, they 
have a chance to show what 
they are made of. 


Wolverhampton Wanderers 2 Tranmere Rovers 0 

Keane shows all the right signs 


Peter White 


M ark McGhee has 

often been accused of 
managerial Indeci- 
sion during his time in 
charge at Molineux. The 
Wolves manager even admits 
himself that with the power of 
hindsight he would have 
acted differently on a number 
of issues. 

But, whatever criticism 
may be levelled against him, 
the club's hierarchy should 
be eternally grateftil for the 
one master-stroke he pulled 
off during the middle of last 
season. 

When he began to recognise 
the ftUl goal-scoring talent of 
Robbie Keane, he persuaded 
the young Republic of Ireland 
striker to pledge his future to 
the club by signing a new con- 


tract through to the summer 
of 2002. In Saturday's opening 
fixture against Tranmere 
Keane underlined why bis 
manag er believes he is the 
second most exc i ting young 
talent In FwpUah football be- 
ll ind Liverpool’s Michael 
Owen. 

McGhee plans to build his 
team around Keane in the 
hope that his colleagues will 
give him sufficient support 
finally to elevate the Mid- 
lands club to Premiership 
status. The early signs are 
good: Keane scored in the 
20 th minute and then tor- 
mented Tranmere with a vir- 
tuoso performance before 
Keith Carle added the second 
from the penalty spot in foe 
final minute. 

The only concern for foe 
Wolves manager must be that 
it will take more than one 


predator to ensure promo- 
tion. The M olineux farthfbl 
are tally too aware that Steve 
Bull’s 300 goals in 12 years 
have foiled to secure a place 
baric among English football’s 
elite, so what t-hanw- Keane? 

If confidence is to play a 
part, then the - 18 -year-old 
Irishman is already well an 
his way. He said: '1 scared II 
goals last season, my first In 
League football, and I am aim- 
ing to double that tally at 
least this time. People keep 
telling me my second season 
will be more difficult because 
defenders are getting to know 
my style but 1 am working an 
a few new tricks. And in any 
case everyone knows all 
about Alan Shearer, but that 
doesn't prevent him scoring.” 

Tranmere seem equipped 
only for a support role in the 
First Division. Their cause at 


Molineux was not helped by 
the dismissal of central 
defender Clinton Hm for a 
second yellow-card offence 
midway through the second 
period. 

The visitors’ imwiagpr John 
Aldridge managed a smile, 
even though he was asked by 
the Waltham referee Paul 
Taylor to leave the dug-out 
near the final whistle to "cool 
down” after throwing a plas- 
tic drinking bottle to the 
ground in frustration. 

Aldridge said: "The referee | 
Just asked me to quieten i 
down in the tunnel and no I 
further action wi 11 be fatVv»n. ; 
As for the sending-off, it is the , 
second successive game we 1 
have betel reduced to 10 mm 2 
and we seem to play better. 
Perhaps it would be a good 
idea to start with 10 in .our 
next match.” 


Pierre van Hooijdonk t 
at the City Ground 
refusing to sanction his 
fee request Irving Sc 
Forest’s football const 
will fly to Holland tod: 
talks with the player, wi 
refused to return to Nc 
ham for pre-season trail] 

Thierry Henry, oj 
France's World Cup wi 
squad, has asked for a 
fer from Monaco so h 
Join his former manage 
sSne Wenger. ‘T want to 
and It’s Arsenal and no< 
else that I want to go,’" ] 
said. 

He added that, thong 
Monaco president Jean- 
Campora had told him 
had been no official offer 
Arsenal, Wenger had as 
him that Arsenal had a 
bid. 

The Sunderland c 
Tony Coton may face thi 
after deciding to sue thi 
for £500,000 over the i 
that ended hfa playing c 
The 37-year-old was n 
Sunderland's game as 
QPR on Saturday and b 
been ordered to stay 
from the training grounc 

Coton alleges that Sv. 
fond foiled to arrange su 
disability cover after hi 
badly injured in a col 
with Southampton's Eg 
tenstad in October 199 
needed surgery on a lei 
ken in five places and u 
went -a' further open 
when it did hot heal as « 
expected. 

.Bristol City are honi 
TO the Middlesbrough 
fielder Kill Stamp and 
offered £500.000. 

Gary Mabbutt will b 
aote to complete his tra 
to Fulham because he nt 
Irate operation. The 36 
old was released by Ti 
ham in the summer 
neariy 16 years at the 
ana had hoped to seal a 
to Craven Cottage In the 
month. 
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FA Charity Shield 



M anchester 

SSJf Pr n°o 
breakaways, 
were definitely 
not roper and often looked 
ont of their league. Had one 
not known better, it would 
have been difficult to reoog* 
tose yesterday's lot as the 
team the billion-pound 
greediest organisers .need 
to help launch the tourna- 
ment of tomorrow. 

Perhaps United were 
allowing themselves a fore- 
taste of what life will be like 
In a European Super 
League, where defeat has no 
bearing on their participa- 
tion in the following sea- 
son’s comp etiti on. 

Arsenal simply resumed 
where they left off so im- 
pressively last season; they 
were Sharp, organised, pur- 
poseful and showed that- 
same vital understanding 
as a unlL Their manag er 


Once United 
went a goal 
behind, the 
oppressive 
heat of the 
day made it 
difficult for 
them to chase 
the game 


Arsbne Wenger had been 
worried that, with his for- 
eign World Cup players — 
Emmanuel Petit, Patrick 
Vieira, Dennis Beigkamp 
and Marc Overmars — 
returning to training only 
last Friday that the team 
might struggle to knit 
together immediately. 

But the old thread was 
quickly picked up. “The 
team that started have 
played together, worked 
and trained together for 
such a long time last season 
that they quickly found 
their fluency,'' said Wenger. 

By contrast .United' 
looked -all at sea, especially 
at the back and up front. In. 
particular the world's most 
expensive defender looked 
anything but, as the weak- 
nesses which Jaap Stam 
showed with Holland In the 
World Cup were again, on 
display — slow in pace and 
on the turn. 

Alex Ferguson defended, 
his defender. /‘You can 
play these games in Scandi- 
navia,” he said of Stam’s 
pre-season fixture demands 
on tour with United, “and 
they are not really testing 
you in the sense of real 
competitive edge. Today 


was a real test for Urn and 
he needed* that I thought 
he did well, X think he can 
play much 1 better but "the 
Important -thing was he 
came through it. 

In mitigation of United’s 
disappointing' perfor- 
mance, they most have had 
Wednesdays Champions 
League qualifying tie 
against Poland’s LKS Lodz 
at Old Traflord on their 
min ds and, once they went 
a goal behind, the oppres- 
sive heat of the day made it 
difficult for tliwn to 
the game. 

After the second goal 
United all but conceded de- 
feat and brought off several 
of the players they hope 
will influence events the 
day after tomorrow, includ- 
ing Roy . Keane who, after 
11 months out, understand- 
ably looked short of match 
sharpness. 

Though Ferguson, like 
Wenger, is looking to buy 
another striker, both were 
keeping tight-lipped on the 
subject yesterday. Fergu- 
son said of Old Trafford's 
seemingly eternal- p u rs ui t 
of Dwight Yorke; ‘T can’t 
fell you if I will put in an- 
other bid this week. I need 
to speak to my chairman.' 
But he added: Tm trying 
to create a situation where 
rve got a good pool of play- 
ers. If we got another 
striker it would just give 
me that little advantage.” 
Meantime Wenger was 
flattened but unmoved by 
reports that France's World 
Cup winger Thierry Henry 
wants to Join Arsenal. “We 
are happy to h^ar flat he 
wants to join ns,” he said, 
“but his situation is very 
clear. He has a four- or five- 
year contract and Monaco 
does not want to sen. 

“But we are short of one 
striker, that's for sure, and 
we have to find one before 
the Champions League, 
deadline of August 20: The 
problem is that, though we 
have some young strikers. 
Boa Morte plays on the. left 
side and is not a central 
striker, while Wreh, like 
Bergkamp. is more of a sup- 
portive striker. So we have 
really up front only Anelfca 
as a oenttal striker 'and, if 
something. liappens< to tebpr- 
at the moment,- we are in 
trouble." 

Arsenal would like to 
make an Impact in this sea- 
son’s Champions 
not only to 
of their Uefe Cup first-round 
exits of the past two seasons 
but also to support their 
case to be at the forefront of 
tihe new Super League. ••• 
United would like to do 
the same. But, here again, 
failure will scarcely harm 
their long-term prospects. 



Blame it on 
the sun, 
sarong and 
new strip 


Jim 

White 



T HE Charity Shield 

may have lost much of 
its potency, brought 
forward to Sunday 
lunchtime when sensible 
people are engaged with the 
cricket, but one aspect of it 
remains intact: it is the tradi- 
tional curtain-raiser to the 
season’s new kits. 

This year Manchester 
United will step out in red 
nylon, with black diamond 
trim, and an odd zip arrange- 
ment on the collar which 
looks as if someone misplaced 
the fly. Though whether they 
win still be In it at the Kid of 
the season isopen to doubt; 
after this performance their 
manager will be looking for 
something to blame for his 
players’ inability to pick each 
other out with a pass. 

Other vital issues were 
raised by this first big game 
since the World Cup: would 
we be treated to a decent new 
David Beckham chant? Sadly 
there was little invention on 
display down Wembley Way. 
where the Arsenal fens con- 
tented themselves with the old 
libel about his girlfriend. 

Oddly it has taken Beck- 
ham’s World Cup indiscretion 
for United followers to have 
woken up to the feet that the 
player is in their team at all In 
truth, at Old Trafford they had 
never much taken to Beckham. 
With his blond rinse and celeb- 
rity engagement he was 
rescued too Dash, too fast, al- 
together too Cockney. 

Now that everyone else 
bates him, however, they have 
rallied round the lad. Thus 
was the United end of the sta- 
dium peppered with Beckham 
shirts. And, fuelling up ata 
burger stand, a United fan of 
sufficient vintage to have seen 
the Busby Babes was display- 
ing the ultimate in devotion: 
be was wearing a sarong. 

Beckham was not the only 
player on display to have his 
public perception completely 
changed by the World Cup. 
Only a month on from the 
final and Arse n al have reap- 
peared as a team packed with 
world beaters. Collectively 
they had a significantly better 
France 98 than their rivals. 
Dennis Bergkamp, Tony Ad- 
ams and Emmanuel Petit 
emerged as players of rather 
higher reputation than Teddy 


Sheringham, Beckham and 
Jaap Stem, whose style United 
fans with long memories will 
recognise: this is Jim Holton 
with alopecia. 

Even those Arsenal players 
who did not go to France saw 
their stature grow: Nigel Win- 
ter bum can now be recog- 
nised as the best left-back in 
England, while Nicolas An- 
elka did that rare thing for a 
French forward; lie scored. 

United, meanwhile, just 
seem to be stuffed with hate 
figures. Alongside Beckham 
was Roy Keane. Appropriately 
enough for Keane's return, 
this match was sponsored by a 

life insurance company and 
the Irishman signalled his in- 
tent by stepping out in Eric 
Cantona's old hair, a No. 1 
crop of snarling menace. Now 
all it needs is for Paul Scboles 
to run over the Queen Mother 
and United will have the com- 
plete no-one-1 ikes-us. we- 
don’t-care midfield. 

Despite the infinite booing 
opportunltlesas their team ex- 
ercised the kind of control few 
could have antic lpatod. as 
Marc Overmars and Anelka 
tormented Stam, Arsenal's 
fans began to lose interest in 
Beckham. 

Falling back Into the kind of 
parochial rivalries which sug- 
gest the European Super 
League will never be as popu- 
lar in the stands as In the 
boardrooms, the Arsenal fens 
enjoyed themselves hugely 
mocking the former Spur 
Teddy Sheringham. By the 
end. though, they had even 
given up booing Teddy. The 
noise emanating from the 
massed ranks of north Lon- 
doners sounded conspicu- 
ously like purring. 

It may have been hot and a 
meaningless friendly, and 
United may have a European 
engagement on Wednesday, 
but you can see why they were 
so happy: not many will beat 
Arsenal this year . 



Beckham ...banner backed 


Nationwide League 


First Division: Sheffield United 2 Swindon Town 1 


Blades come outfighting for Bruce 


AdamSMs 


A CENTURY ago Shef- 
field United were cele- 
brating victory over 
Celtic in the unofficial Cham- 
pionship of Great Britain 
with Jim Almond scoring the 
crucial goal in a 2~l aggregate 
win. 

A repeat of that score in 
Saturday's nervy triumph 
over Swindon will not -have 
convinced the faithful ■ that 
the glory days are set to 
return, despite the boost of a 
new manager and centre-half 
in Steve Bruce. _ 

On this showing Bruce will 

f jnri omntafing AlnJOUd’S 5UC- 

qpsh a tough nut to. crack. The 
former Manchester United 
captain described his manage- 
rial debut as “one of the most 
nerve-racking things Tve done 
in the last 20 years", and wm 
know that investment In play- 
ers will be crucial to any 
hopes of promotion. 

It is where the money is go- 


ing to come from that' con- 
cerns' the fans; the develop- 
ment of a leisure park and a 
hotel at Bramah Lane seem to 
be the board’s top priority. • 
Wherever It comes from, it 
will have to be wen spent, 
which was how United's front 
line of Dean Saunders and 
Gareth Taylor -looked in -the 
sweltering heat When United 
did strike, it was courtesy of 
the head of the m idfielder 
Graham Stuart and a stun- 
ning free-kick from the Greek 
right wing-back Vass Borho- 
kisan half-time. 

"He has unbelievable quali- 
ties and is as good a crasser 
as Tve seen,” Bruce said. 
Holding on to talents each as 
him and the young left wing- 
back Wayne Quinn is cruclal- 
Bruce -made his intentions 
clear: “I’m determined, to 
build a squad here and ifs-no 
good me selling my best play- 
ers. mt happens, then mi not 
a happy chap.” 

He certainly -was not con- 
tent after IT minutes when a 


dozen players decided that 
after the niceties of the World 
Cup, what the new season 
needed was a spot at old-fesh- 
ianed - fisticuffs, sentiments 
shared by the referee Phil 
Richards who saw fit merely 
to caution one player. “It was 
1 got- one on 
the chin," Bruce said. 

One hangover from France 
98 w (as the dramatic fell by Un- 
iied’s Roger NBsen atter a chal- 
lenge by Darren Bullock. The 
centre-halTs insistence that 
the Swindon player “grabbed 
my throat and squeesed it" 
seemed an exaggeration. 

. Swindon showed enough 
pace up front to suggest that 
they can reverse the horrors 
of last season, when they 
plummeted to a final position 
of 18th having led the division 
after 17 games. Mark Walters 
was the catalyst of their 
attack- It was his cross 
which David Holds worth 
smacked spectacularly into 
his own net to set up a nervy 
last half-hour for the Blades. 



Blades* flashpoint . . . Sheffield United’s Roger Nllsen lies 
prone as tempers flare around him bqbcoujer 


Barnsley 2 West Bromwich Albion 2- ' ■ . 


De Zeeuw double takes the heat off Hendrie 


Derek Potter 


O: 


. NE of the biggest prob- 
lems of being a playeiv 

manager is knowing 
when to play and when not to. 
and it is likely to increase for 
someone wearing both hats 
fhr the first time. _ _ 

John Hendrie. who started 
seven games 

brief flirtation with the Pre- 

i&UP ao? M i on the 

bench for IS. played 
minutes in the scorching ran 
at Oakwell against hot 

°^hav!m , t got an ego trtj I 
have to play «very week. 

Si Hendrie, a scorer against 
Manchester United m a mem- 


orable FA Cup tie last season. 
■TH do what I think is right 
for the team for each game.” 
Hendrie the m anage r had 
ginftarty made, a bright start 
by persuading Arjan De 
Zeeuw to stay and sign, a 
year's contract joining his 
other recruits Kevin Richard- 
son and Robin van der Laaru 
De Zeeuw' scored with two 
powerful headers despite -a 
recent nose operation; It is a 
pity he did not score again for 
Bam dg y to win- by a nose, but 
a tirew was just aboutfeir. • 
Both teams made a satisfac- 
tory stmt, with Denis Smith 
admitting that some fine tun-. 
tog is required jf Albion are. 
to fulfil the manag e r’s expec- 
tations and make a realistic 


challenge for promotion after 
so many broken promises. 

Both goals by De Zeeuw 
rewarded the lmpecahle sup- 
ply- line of Darren Barnard, 
foe equaliser coming three 
minutes from the end to sal- 
vage the points Barnsley 
might have bagged much ear- 
Iier if Hendrie had been more 
positive: In his shooting and 
Alan Miller leas reliable in 
goal. 

Goals apart, Albion de- 
fended with determination 
against powerful runners in 
Van dec Trp u>n and Jan Aage 
FJortoft. With Ashley Ward 
and Georgi Hristov available 
after Injury, Barnsley should 
score more than, the 37 they 
managed in the Premiership. 


But there were same defen- 
sive lapses for Hendrie to 
worry about, although Barns- 
ley are likely to concede 
many less than the 82 they 
leaked last season. 

The volley by Richard 
Sneekes that powered Albion 
into a I3th-minute lead when 
they might well have been a 
goal down, and the second by 
Jimmy Quinn, admirably set 
up by 1 Kevin Kilbane, 
rewarded attacking enter, 
prise rather than punishing 
flefeny rgp fa fling s. 

Kilbane produced an eye- 
catching first-half, perfor- 
mance only to be shunned, ac- 
cidentally for sure, by his 
colleagues in the second. It 
was more likely that Barns- 


ley, 12-1 promotion shots, 
sussed the obvious and did 
what they could to limit the 
supply line. 

Kflbane’s value, though be 
is only 21, has soared towards 
£8 million — some three 
times more than it cost Al- 
bion to buy the Republic of 
Ireland international from 
Preston two years ago. 

IT Kilbane does not gain 
promotion to the Premiership 
this season Leeds United are 
one of several cluhs consider- 
ing offering him a short cut. 

Albion, at 40-1. may be gen- 
erously quoted by Ladbrokes, 
though the punters will recall 
last season's decline following 
Ray Harford’s departure in 
December. 


Grimsby Town 0 Ipswich Town 0 


Wright proves a fine point 


Michael WaDUH- 


O NE WEEK before Ips- 
wich Town’s highly 
coveted youngsters, the 
20-year-old goalkeeper Rich- 
ard Wright and teenage mid- 
fielder Kieron Dyer, join up 
with England at Bisham 
Abbey they delivered the kind 
of individual performances 
that fully justify their inclu- 
sion in Glenn Hoddle's pres- 
ent and future thoughts. 

SEED, even combined, they 
could not win Ipswich yester- 
day's game and Wright's prom- 
inence was indicative of 
Grimsby’s enterprising after- 
noon. He made a second min- 
ute penalty save from Kingsley 
Black and bettered it dose to 
the end with a spectacular div- 
ing stop to divert Stacy Coldi- 
cott’s superb strike. 

Yet, while Ipswich may 
have had the outstanding per- 
sonalities. Grimsby's team- 
work was equally admirable. 
After only one season in the 


Second Division Alan Buck- 
ley's side returned to the 
First via the play-offe and 
launched themselves into the 
new season with a mighty 
splash, securing the penalty 
after 64 seconds. 

Disappointingly for 
Grimsby, and Black In partic- 
ular, the excitement died 
when the spot-kick struck the 
legs of Wright who bad been 
diving the wrong way. 

Ipswich had Clearly come for 
three points and. with Dyer 
soon dictating most of the play, 
Bobby Petta, the Dutch winger, 
was often sent flying down the 
Ipswich right 

The home defence, espe- 
cially the central pairing of 
Peter Handyside and Richard 
Smith, looked distinctly un- 
comfortable with Petta’s pace 
and they must have thought 
they had enough to worry 
about with David Johnson, 
scorer of 26 goals last season, 
lurking in the middle. 

But Johnson was destined to 
have a chanceless match and it 


was Dyer who stretched Aldan 
Davison in the Grimsby goal 
the most Half an hour had 
gone when another unsettling 
dart by Petta forced Grimsby 
on to the back foot again. The 
ball fell to Dyer at an awkward 
height and angle and be did 
well to improvise and bring a 
fingertip save from Davison 
wife a volley cm the run. 

Prior to feat and until half- 
time Ipswich, in the words of 
Buckley, “showed what a 
good team they are". But after 
the break his own men were 

in the ascendancy. 

Yet Wright, while under 
aerial pressure from free- 
kicks, had little to do until 15 
minutes from fee end when a 
Grimsby corner ran invit- 
ingly to Coldicott on fee edge 
of fee area. His half-volley 
was swerving towards the top 
comer when Wright's body 
arced in mid-air and pro- 
duced a magnificent save. No 
one minds goalless games if 
goalkeeping like that Is the 
reason. 


Stanic poised to join Everton while Unswortfi 
ponders slaying put and defying Villa orders 


tan Ross 


T HE Everton manager Wal- 
ter Smith’s pre-season 
-spending spree is expected to 
gather more momentum this 
week wife fee arrival on Mer- 
seyide of the Croatian World 
Cup midfielder Mario Stanic. 

Stanic, who played in all 
Croatia’s games in France 98, 
yesterday verbally agreed to 
join his international team- 
mate Slaven BDic at Everton 
m a £4 £ million deal from the 
Italian club Parma. 

If Stanic can agree personal 
terms he will play on the 
right-hand side of what will 
be a new-look and expen- 
sively assembled Everton 
midfield. 

Smith has already invested 
£4 million In Strasbourg's 


Olivier Dacourt and BL5 mil- 
lion on Monaco's John 
Collins. 

His decision to sign Stanic 
will almost certainly signal 
the end ctf Everton’s pursuit 
of the Aston Villa defender 

David Unswqrth. 

Uns worth had been poised 
to join Everton alter Villa 
released him from his con- 
tract less than a week after he 
had completed a £3 million 
transfer from West Ham. 

Curiously, after initially in- 
dicating a willingness to pay 
Villa the same fee for Uns- 
worth, Everton were yester- 
day repeated to have made a 
revised hid of only £2 million. 

Villa's manager John Greg- 
ory has informed Unsworfe 
that if he does not report to 
Villa Park for training this 
morning he will be suspended 


and bis wages stopped. 

At the weekend, Unsworfe 
— who began his career at 
Everton — was privately Indi- 
cating that he did not Intend 
to return to Villa. 

Celtic's scoring problems 
were highlighted again as 
they lost 1-0 to Liverpool in a 
friendly at Parkhead. 

Darren Jackson, Simon 
Donnelly and the substitute 
Harald Brattbakk all wasted 
Chances to equalise Oyvlnd 
Leonhardsen’s 3fith-minute 
goal fix: Liverpool. 

The West Ham defender Ju- 
lian Dicks came through his 
first match for 16 months 
without any problems 
following a knee Injury. 

Dicks played 25 minutes of 
a friendly against Enfield, but 
said he was still some way off 
returning to league action. 
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Georgian fashion . . . Kakhabor Tskhadadze swoops in a low trajectory to bead Manchester City's third goal after a shot by Tony Vaughan had rebounded from a post rosswnnajrd 

Manchester City 3 Blackpool 0 

Upbeat Royle wary of possible pitfalls 


Stephen Bieriey sees City’s stock make 
early gain but recognises oid shortcomings 


HERE is a kind of 
H indignation wi thin 
H the club. We have 
H to get back at the 
first attempt" Joe Royle and 
his Manchester City players 
may feel a sense of wrong, and 
possibly injustice; at finding 
themselves in the Second Div- 
ision, but for those with no 
connections with Maine Road 
the fall was inevitable — the 
result of season after season of 
ineptitude and debilitating In- 
ternecine wrangling. 

Now. if the chairman David 
Bernstein is to be believed, 
the fifth columnists have been 
extirpated and a new realism 


pervades. Indeed Royle ’s ref- 
erence to instant promotion 
was immediately hedged: “We 
don’t want to put any undue 
pressure on ourselves." 

The pressure Is immense, 
however and, despite a vari- 
ety of restructurings during 
the summer, the dub have 
failed to carry out any major 
injections of cash. The sale of 
Georgi Kinkladze to Ajax for 
£5 million has temporarily ap- 
peased the bankers but past 
profligacy still clouds the 
future. 

The cun of players, largely 
through the expiry of con- 
tracts, has reduced the play- 


ing staff from a ridiculously 
large 54 to 39, but this 
remains at least a dozen too 
many. ‘There will definitely 
be no significant signings at 
the moment," said Bernstein. 
The key is to reconcile the 
balance of the squad with a 
sensible financial position.” 

Royle spent many enjoyable 
years with Oldham Athletic 
producing successful teams 
on the cheap, so be may be 
regarded as well qualified to 
prosper within the confines of 
City's current parlous state. 
Bat the circumstances are in 
no way analogous. 

There were no expectations 
at Boundary Park and all 
Royle’s success there was 
achieved without a hint of 
pressure or stress. It was a 
glorious anomaly of the sort 


that every supporter of a 
yuan club dreams of but few 
witness. Style was 
unimportant 

At his previous dub Ever- 
ton, and this despite winning 
the FA Cup, Royle quickly 
discovered how potent is the 
power of tradition. Goodlson 
supporters were not prepared 
to put up with a team of scuf- 
flerH, and there is a similar 
disposition among the Maine 
Road fans. 

Such has been City's foil 
that simple success may be 
enough to assuage the carpers 
this season. Certainly there 
was scant evidence of ele- 
gance or finesse against a 
very modest Blackpool side 
on Saturday. All three goals 
were rapturously greeted by 
the huge home crowd, yet in 


between times there were 
stirrings of discontent simple 
passes went astray and sev- 
eral alarming gaps appeared 
In defence to bring reminders 
of last season's dismal 
shortcomings. 

“The crowd can be your 
best friend here," said Royle, 
who will hope to keep the sup- 
porters steadfastly behind his 
team for as long as possible. 
He knows City wQl need to be 
far more convincing than 
they were against Blackpool 
If the critics are to be 
silenced. 

Matches away to Notts 
County in die . Worthington 
Cup tomorrow and to Fulham 
next Friday will give Royle, 
his players and the City fans 
a clearer Indication of the 
task ahead. 


Blackpool, a club solidly po- 
sitioned in the past, began 
brightly enough but fell be- 
hind by not playing to the 
whistle and allowing Paul 
Dlckov, clearly fouled but 
playing to the referee’s advan- 
tage, to set op the opening 
goal for Shaun Goa ter. 

Phil Clarkson, who had ear- 
lier shot over from an un- 
marked position, should have 
equalised but struck foe bar, 
althoug h at half - tim e Black- 
pool stm appeared capable of 
worrying City. However, a 
thoroughly disjointed second- 
half performance handed the 
game to Royle’s team, who in- 
creased their lead through 
Lee Bradbury and Kakhabor 
Tskhadadze to go top of the 
table. 

So far, so good. 


Macclesfield 0 Fulham 1 

Keegan and 
money do 
the talking 


Janemy Alexander 


W HEN Kevin Kee- 
gan arrived early 
at Moss Bose To 
put out the 
shirts" the Macclesfield 
chairman Alan Cash was 
not there to greet him. “He 
was cleaning the seats in 
the stand over there," said 
Fulham's chief operating 
officer, which is Egyptian 
for manager. “It’s wonder- 
fill what they’ve done here. 
They’re a good side, too, so 
genuine and honest I told 
their players they’ve noth- 
ing to fear in this division." 

Keegan, who has spent £8 
million of Mohamed A1 
Fhyed’s money, which is 
£8m more than Maccles- 
field have ever had, was 
being genuine and honest 
himself, not patronising. 
As in the Premiership there 
are haves and have-nots; 
and this was the first time 
the have-nots had ever lost 
at home in the League. Ful- 
ham have their sights on 
the Premiership In four 
years. Macclesfield are 
thinking of a new ground if 
they stay up this season. 

They might be glad of a 
breather, to take stock after 
their whistle through the 
Third Division. “People are 
still blinking In disbelief 
round here," said Sammy 
McELroy, starting his sixth 
season as manage:. On Sat- 
urday, with barely a week's 
notice, Sfflt FM .hit the air 
waves live. The seats the 
chairman cleaned were In a 
temporary stand for 1,800, 
available from Birkdale 
only after the Open finished. 

Golfing manners, per- 
vaded an occasion of no 
bookings — "nice and 
sweaty” on the Met Office’s 
new index. The programme 
(£1.80) welcomed Keegan 
with a 1969 team-sheet 
reminder that he had 
played there in. the Cup for 
Scunthorpe; the pro- 
gramme was 6d then. Mcn- 
roy, before and after, em- 
braced him warmly. 1 
Between times the game 
suffered chiefly from a 


shortage of serious fire 
power. Macclesfield were 
without their two new 
strikers, Graeme Tomlin- 
son and Steve Brown, free 
(of coarse) from Manches- 
ter United and Lincoln, Ful- 
ham without their two old 
ones, the Pauls Moody and 
Peschlsolido, suspended. 
Keegan easily made up for 
it; on Friday he spent 
£34,000 on Dirk Lehmann 
from Cottbus. 

Macclesfield, in their ap- 
proach, were neat, com- 
posed and better co-ordin- 
ated t han Fulham and in 
Stuart Whittaker they have 
a left wing, floaty as a fritil- 
lary and darty as a dragon- 
fly, to make magic. 

Now that Keegan is 
hands-on, Fulham might 
have been expected to roar 
forward unconstrained by 
the sideways creed of Ray 
Wilkins, master of the hori- 
zontal-hold switch. Instead 
they played In stolid 5-3-2. 
which seemed to put undue 
strain on the 36-year-old 
legs of the player-coach 
Paul Bracewell in midfield. 
They could do with wing- 
backs of creative threat 

They showed high class 
In parts — Chris Coleman 
(£2m) co mmanding in de- 
fence, John Salako (free 
from Coventry) quick of 
thought and control in 
attack. But the German, 
though winning a lot In the 
air, seldom found team- 
mate or target; the answer 
Is not yet a Lehmann. 

The answer, in foot, was 
Salako from a tapped free- 
kick. A dug-out micro- 
phone would no doubt have 
picked up Keegan saying. 
“He’ll miss this". 

The World Cup pundit 
made light of his perfor- 
mance in France — **I 
thought it would be a draw 
today” — as he did of 
reports that he had pre- 
dicted his dismissal If he 
did not gain promotion: 
“Mr A1 Fayed is a great 
chairman with a Capital 
G." What price the Great 
chairman cleaning the 
seats when Manchester 
City arrive on Friday? 



Second Division 


Third Division 


County get back in the groove Halifax step up in winning style 


N OTTS COUNTY, run- 
away Third Division 
champions last season, 
picked up where they left off 
with a comprehensive 3-1 de- 
feat of Oldham Athletic at 
Boundary Park on Saturday. 

Two goals from Sean Far- 
rell and another from Ian 
Richardson secured the 
points inside the first half- 
hour. Andrew Holt's last-min- 
ute goal was little consolation 
for Oldham's new manager 
Andy Ritchie. 

There were few signs of rel- 
egation blues from Stoke City, 
who started the season with a 
3-1 demolition of Northamp- 
ton Town at Sixfields. 

Graham Kavanagb opened 


the scoring from foe penalty 
spot Tor City and Peter 
Thorne and Dean Crowe 
sealed the Cobblers' fate after 
Colin Hill had been sent off. 
The Canadian international 
Carlo Corazz in pulled a goal 
back for foe home side at foe 
death. 

Reading, relegated with 
Stoke and Manchester City 
and promotion prospects in 
the eyes of many, were 
soundly beaten at Wrexham. 
Ian Rush, the Welsh side's 
new player-coach, foiled to 
get on foe scoresheet in a 3-0 
win but strikes from Karl 
Connolly and Peter Ward, 
plus an Andy Legg own-goal, 
meant he did not have to. 


Preston beat York 3-0 at 
Dee pd ale. with the former 
Manchester United trainee 
Michael Appleton among the 
scorers, while one goal was 
enough to see Min wall win at 
Wigan and Luton triumph at 
Wycombe. 

After the Luton captain 
Steve Davis's stunning free- 
kick from 20 yards had given ; 
his side the points the Hat- 
ters' manager Lennie Law- 
rence said: Tm relieved. We 
controlled the game on a 
blindingly hot day and Tm 
highly pleased with foe way 
that we worked so hard.” 

Two goals from Burnley's 
Andy Payton saw off Bristol 
Rovers 2-1 at Turf Moor and 


Darren Carr's owu-goal gifted 
Walsall their victory at 

D illingham. 

The Gillingham manager 
Tony Pulis described the de- 
feat as foe “worst we have 
played since I came here” and 
he plans to step up his efforts 
to land another big-money 
striker in the next few days. 

His club-record signing 
Robert Taylor bad a quiet 
debut following his £500,000 
arrival from Brentford but 
Pulis claimed: “He was like a 
bow without an arrow." 

Bournemouth overcame 
Lincoln 2-0 at Dean Court and 
a last-minute goal from Mark 
Sale accounted for Chester- 
field at Colchester. 


B ARRY FRY’s Peterbor- 
ough, tipped as title con- 
tenders this season, 
looked anything but as Hali- 
fax Town celebrated their 
return to League football with 
an Impressive 2-0 win at Lon- 
don Road. 

The Conference champions 
earned their three points with 
goals from David Hanson and 
Geoff Horsfield. 

Ron Noades, the former 
chairman of Crystal Palace, 
enjoyed a successful start in 
charge of Brentford, who beat 
Mansfield 3-0 at Griffin Park. 
Kevin Rapley scored twice 
and Darren Freeman com- 
pleted the formalities. 

Michael Knighton, director- 


turned -coach, supervised Car- 
lisle's opening-day success 
against Brighton. Ian Ste- 
vens, last season's top scorer, 
was on the mark ag a i n with 
the only goal after 17 minutes. 

Swansea's new manager 
John Hollins got off to a fine 
start goals either side of foe 
Interval from Martin Thomas 
and Steve WatMn giving his 
side a 2-0 home win over 
Exeter. 

Thomas, a summer signing, 
put the Welsh side ahead on 
the stroke of half-time and 
within a minute of the restart 
Watkin had headed the 
second. 

Torquay, who lost out In 
the play-off final at Wembley 


in May, appeared to be suffer- 
ing from a hangover as they 
went down 1-0 at home to 
Cambridge. To add to the in- 
dignity they had their right- 
back Andy Gurney and mid- 
fielder Kevin Hill dismissed. 

Leyton Orient had their 
captain Dean Smith sent off at 
Chester but still won 2-0 with 
goals from Tbny Richards and 
Jason Harris. 

David D’Aurla put Hull 
ahead with a sixth-minute 
goal at Rotherham but the 
Millers came back strongly 
through Vance Warner, Jason 
White and Lee Glover to win 
3-L 

The farmer Sunderland and 
Derby striker Marco Gabbia- 


bini endured an unhappy 
debut as Darlington were 
beaten 2-0 by Barnet at Feet- 
hams. Darren Currie and 
Scott McLeish scoring for the 
visitors. 

Plymouth, relegated last 
season, came from behind to 
beat Rochdale at Home Park. 
Graham Lancashire opened 
the scoring from foe penalty 
spot but Ronnie Mange and 
Earl Jean replied. 

Julian Hails's 35-yard vol- 
ley sealed Southend's 2-1 win 
at Scarborough, Paul Evans 
hit the winner for Shrews- 
bury after they had trailed 1-0 
to Scunthorpe at Gay Meadow 
and Cardiff started with a 1-1 
draw at HartlepooL 
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Nationwide League 


Scottish League Cup II fa Charity Shield 



FIRST DIVISION 


Banutey ( l a Wmi tewn I2j* 

Sxhx*j»ij 
Q uinn 4 5 

** * l WJUon CMon Jones. Richardson, 
Mows De2eouw HondrtolM Buttock 87) Van 
DwLJjn. wtaiov (Flonon M| Lid MU. 

Barnard Sub (rWJusedl.T. Bullock 
Wwri Bran Miter. Maim. Van Mark, Flynn. 
Murphy Carbon Qumo. SnmXurc. Evans. 
HojTm'. kittLinc- Sub (not rood] Oust to,. 
Bui<jen ftnqol 

AtbtB.tlJ IMS E WototmtaHM (BlacM’Um). 


BtMffoni C . toil irimlipnil |l )1 
D<'a».i- 7L iponi Duvwva X. 67 (2ponsl 
B ra U M i a Waian. Witgtn Todd. McCall. Mam. 
C' Brian Lawrencn. Edintn (Grain 681. Main, 
tvr.allrr Bragnn MlnUiiudl SUHnor. 
Drawr 

Stockport Naolt Comedy. woodthorpa 
piraMixi. Flynn. McIntosh (Oannon 791. PniUUn. 
Dyino Aitgoli Mown (Wllbratuun Ml. Coapw. 
Sub I run roodi Grant. 

Atb M JfiD Haft ML Chian lEasOiMii 


Bristol City. IMwFIM {’» 

*ndO*Mn 44 Murphy 18 

WmSa»48 

Bristol Chyv-oich Locfco. Ben ifowton. 

Wans Pvclts iCarsy 74) Goodrtdflfi (Doherty 
881 Hulchmjs Mntnyl. Antowi (Thorpe 78). 
Timgn 

Oxford (ltd WTUoTHMut. Robineon. Marsh, 

Gray iPowoK Gg). Qliclttitt. Bangor 

lOmiUiffil wntu. Thomncn IWoaOieretono 
801 Murphy. Boairchomp 
AW 14 IM R Fumandla IDonustarL 


“ri'iKy Wondwsm Harriet I Arm st rong 
Sul Daw* LinfcaiH. Rodmond. Ewaitoe EH* 
lO Jana toi. Monnow, (Rigby 78). Mmw. 
Pmtocc 

HoddandoM Vaoron. Jenkins. Edwards. 
Brown mg Marram Collins Johnson iPtuilipa 
83) Homo, Suwon IFacoy 771 Alltoon. 
Thornlcv PuBlnol modi Dyson 

7.6W Hall T JoihM i Barrow -tn-Fumoss) 


jjiuonso rtoMawwiti 33 

Cutck 61 QunnlmtgsBanSO 

Cryotaa Potoaw MiMr. Audln. Smffii 
lEdwctny 6Si Corot. Taolu. Hnridora»n. 
Lombardo. Wjrhum. Dvor. Jinan Mulina. 
Sub i not used)' Lmighan. Marrcan 
MM JoaaioLnnen. Co*. RiMips. Todd. 
Boigrcon FMB. Jorartn (jslumon 801. 

FranMwi Blav*. Heidtwsrm. SMlarx 
(Guimtnigwn 73j Subinoiimd)' Window. 
JUtr races fMCRWibuniGlouanterL 


Brimaby — rojo ipa w ri ca wy 
Prirw rt ) Plvipqn. McOurmgO. OaFtoHK*. 
Honfvsiap. fl. Srnun. WkMrtngkM. Cold lean. 
Bur* ID Smith 74), Nogan. Lonor. Grows. 
Subs (nof Mod) ScdtorftoH BumutL 
ipiwicJi vvimnL StoCkwofl. Tartcco. cuprum. 
Mowbray Venus Dywr no Hand. Johnson 
Halo tor lMath«56) F>*ft>|5onnor87) SUM 
lnotuwun Braooy 
Ate T -11 RaCi A Wllo* (Bkjmtwood) 




SECOND DIVISION 


Bo nin w u o i 17)2 Lincoln fUtO 

Cox 1 1 
Stun 29 

•PC ■ u w nni ii auU i Ovanoato. Young. 

Vtocan. HOW*. Dome. Ballsy OMasaS). Cox. 
Rabmon. Stow. Ftotcrnr. nigtim. Sida (nof 
irwd) Town.Wxrron. 

1 W nWi CMy Vaughan. Parry, Wnftnay, Brown. 
Holmo, {Batturoby *5), Audbi. Smith. Flordgbn. 
FortunaJfVaat, Aiclda. Fleming Sum (DM 
UMdF Blmson. Gordon. 

Alfa 5, 573. Rafi M WaMOy (Welwyn GdnCdyl 


Bonday cn2 Bristol R (1)1 

Povtonl 31 CundsnS 

mmay cnetnon, Bim Morgan. Ford [C. 
SmlDi 251. BMOnrartcti. noway (Moors B8], 
LrUe.vyiniama.CooLa. Payton (jopson 73). P. 

■•Mol Rowan Jonsa. Treas, ChaHla. Zabek, 
Poster. Andraansn. HaUoway. MoaHar. 
Roberta. Curoton (Ipoun 73J. Hayka. Saba (not 
used) Smith. Bastom. 

Mb 1 1.78 1. Ha* J Klrttby (Shefllakl). 

CaMaMtato.ini Ctmmmfld—IDJO 

CaMwMwItdMEnlwain Boas. Stamps. 
WlDuuns. Graana. BiacMo WOhln* (Dogtild 88). 
a Gregory (Dunne 79). Sate. Lock IN Gregory 

30 ). Abrahams, 

ctixntirflaM Msrcar. Howto. Partdna, Cura*. 
Wtnttms. Brechin, will a, Holland. Reaves. 
WIBdnasn. Howard (Bam un»M4S) Subs [not 
ueedL Eastaoa, Ebdon. 

Alb AJ0«L Hat; P Hanson (Latoastsr). 




8fww 18 

IgwiAMdxtlrCarroM. Groan. Bradsbsw. 
OrtBlOt*. McGIbban. Rogers. Lae. Lowo (Wema 
7DL Jones. Hltoid. Mudnaon. Subs [not mad); 
Port er. Sharp. 

■Marat SpMt. Lawn. Stuart. Dowry. Law 

FttxgeraM. MaU Md3ouQaM 74). Newman. 
Sadltor. SMw.CarMr. Sotw (not mad]' 
airoham. Nathsrccm. 

JUW4J85JM>0 Lawa (WWttoy Boy). 

Wrasfnam _ [1(3 l>iebdlnB 10)0 

GonnoBy 35. Legg 60(00) 


THIRD DIVISION 


Brao aftj rd — (i)8 M anirtl aM (C 

Ratf ay 87. 71 
PraatuenB3 

Bradford Psaiesy.BtXtB.Wa Boo, CuUtp. 


as. Rowlands. Aspamii. Dwibu 
(O atway 71). Rapley. Seed (Fmaman 771. Sub 
(not used); Andaman. 

1— tM Town Cherry, wimama. Harper. 
Patera. Karr (Tsion 82). HaritatLSeftoOsld. 
CMrtca, Lormcr (Poecot* 73). CbrtuiB, Ford. 
Sob (not uaedt Ryder. 

Mb 4JB48. Raft P Dowd (Stoke-on-Trant). 


Cs BiM UnRad Gala. KubMd. Saarto. 
WNMiead. Patarson. Bnghtwsn. Barr. 
Cotcnna [PrehM 45). Stsvens (THotpe 80). 
MeAUndon (PlnnayatL Dobla. 

•HMa A Hsaa JUdaa WaHon. BanMCL 
Tudt-MMtoe, Johnson. Kotaon. Adan rawar 
SZ). Mayo. Barttar (Andrews BS). Brown (Han 
SB). Siam. 

Mb SlISa HM B Bums (SBartwrougtiV 

Cfmitnr (0)0 Layton O p)2 

ntcbardaM 

HarytaSB 

C hum Cl li Qi oai u . Pavldaan. Cross. 
RKtwrdaon. Crosby. Woods. FlHoroawtaat 
(Benmtt HR. Mwpby. Bacloalt, Smittv Sutn (not 


baytaa Oriaot MacKanzle. Wtatodtavra. 
Lockwood. Snath, mesa. Cum Ling, Ampadn, 
RJctmrtx (Harris 85L MaSKOlL Martin (Rttnatt 
82). Sub (not uaad): Raynor. 

A1B24M1.IMCI 3 Babies (CbasMriMId). 


Currie 70 
i* nti mini 

PaHtomsuPraaca, Popper (Shoe 74). 

Barnard. Ltddle. TUBS, Da 1km Qtoigtian. 
rtaytar. Domst (Robens 89). GabblaotnL 
Addnson. SublnotosadL Horn 
■anwt ttarriaon. StocMay. Gnryen. 

GoodhM. Ford. «nmson.lWtoon (Manuel 881, 

Chartary, Currie. MeOMah. O n wers. Sube (not 
wed); lung. Hirln. 

Atba^OO. mu Cowtaum (Blackpool). 

H arBa st ool -dll Cardiff (0)1 

Bench 9 eamabaws* 

Hardatisgi Uidud Holimid. Knowisa. mgram. 
Barren. Lsa. Beach. Btapbanson (Brtghtwsll 
87). Ol Lsl to. irrina. Mktolay IHoward731. 

Clark. Sab (not used): Mmor 
Cardiff city HaUwerth.Oaranay. Port. 
Miaaaiit Young. Carpenter. Bomar.WtnUna. 
Sariba.EamsnawOaiBanss). Foalar. Buba 
InriusoinrOBtf^.MJwi*. 

MB2.SB1. Dab R Oo>«ngtMi (SMHaid}. 

Patwlwro - (0)0 H* *fa — fw 
Hanson 48 
HorattoW 78 

pdabaaigblHMDrto'. Bornt 
MaManantln, CmUb, Bodtoy, Edwards. Farrell 

(3M 48). Payna (Hooper 70). CsrruOMrs 
tOrBHoa mOthnn. Wwg(i»on. 

HdtsTcrw Martin. Thackeray. Bra dsh aw. 
Lucas, StonsnUHl, Uurpny. Duvrdon, runs. 

hardtotd. Oman. Hainan. Sum (not mad): 

Place. CMW.SMdiada 

Alb 8.74a RaftE Lonuo (Mtutchasnr). 


Plymouth — ( 0)2 Roofadahi. 

Malign 82 LancseMra 





"tSmTS" ^ ^CFAurtaB ^ 

WMaSi 

OkMH-n 

RotBarl f UaBsd PotlBL bigledow. Bnacb. 
Wbmor. Kirill. Dfflon. Guntur. Tbompacn 
(Hudson 74). Wh Ha, Glover (MantndaJa 781. 
Roscoe.9ub (notusedV Rlcfiardson. 

Ibdl Ctty HI won. Saga. Edwards (McOInty 84). 
Kotddng. Whttworin. Joyce (Mam M). Franefl 
( P aa c o c* 88). D' Aorta. Brown. EMngion. 
Haana. 

Mb 5u447. Rab T Hedbron {Newton AyedtM). 


BcaHboro — (t)i lottBwad KQ 2 

Brodta37 CotomanBO 

Halts 77 

Scmbmwwgh EUlotL Jackeon. ABdiawn. 
WorralLLydiate. Mlrarknv. BtOmors (Taw OF). 
Hoy lend. Campbell. Brada. MBaoome. Sube 
plot n eed): Rum en. Carr. 

■aMbamllMRa* Margaaon. Haas. SthnMS. 
Cowman. Newman, Rount (Dobttn 48). Manar. 
Beaid (Llwstt 78L Bunts. Wbyto. Cbuka. Sub 
(not uaad); PtaaMiric. 

Attr g.2WI, Raft 81 Warren (WafsaH). 

Storwavsbry. ( 0)2 S ti Bio i ps ——(0)1 
RckbngB?J09) FbnwsswFt 
Evans 88 


- — iwWnm ntfm riw. ’U .tra . J 


irv aas ia aa — m 2 Enter ( 0)0 

Thomss4B, Wands 47 
faaan Ctl» Prassam, Prtca. Howard. 
Cmch. amtth. Bound. Appleby (0-Qomian esj. 
Tba mas. Newborns lAtsop 43). WatMn. 

Cosies. Sub [not mod): Jarridns. 

Rxator CRy Bayux. Gala (Rkrilardaon 79). 

I Power. Ctrran. B toka . Gkans. Ro w tx i aiam . 
Rasa. Rack. Clirt. Brmbn (Crows 70L Sob 
i (not uaad); HoOoaqy. 

A«b 5309. nab B KrrigM (Orpiaaeon). 

Torqny . — ( 0 >o Cambridflw _(0)1 
Butter SO (pan) 

: Torquay Onhad Gragg. Guntuy. Herrera. 

Robinson. Thome*, vntson. CWykHLGorry. 
i Bedoao (Tony 7t). MaoFartane.HHI. Bubs (not 
oaadt ftrWdgo. Hapgood. 

MMiridMi Ualkad van Hauadon. otanary. 
ASMwa. Doamn. J p aap h . CampostL Wairiaaa. 
Rmaall Prytor 77). Butter. P sn(s m tn. Muatoa. 
StdwIrwiaedrPraact.MoCaPMiioa . 

MB 2,4*8. MtW Jordan (Ttlng). 


Second Round 


■a rw ric* — ml Falkirk (3)8 

ForraaMrW Cntbbu 17 

McKee 39, 50 

OHverM 

KaHh75 

Mb l JM9. f8ab S Doogel (BbwgoarL 

Dmiilea (0)0 AJBoa ( 1)1 

MeKgchnto37 

Atb 2,057. Baft J Karald (Neman Meams). 

Dundee U_(Z)2 SdrSngA [1)2 

Mc3wsgan24 (uun 

BoflSS 

(Outdas UH won 3-0 an pens) 

MB 4J00. M J MeOumay (Stawamn). 

BsrtBfe — TOO DtatMrmtM — (0)1 

(Bed Haaktay07 

MB 1.4BB. Raft G oyds (Boaranen). 

— BH M 1 (0)0 RmtCo (0)1 

Tarrant 83 

AIB 1.619. IMh A Bflttwnfl (LbtWhQOwL 

H a ndHnn — Ml HBtwnlm (tya 

MacForto»67 SMraMrlS 

LoaodOB 

ABB 1063. M A Freeland (Aberdeen). 

Uwfci gat e w - (0)1 rtwifiuiBiia mo 

RoBarmBS (a at) 

AtB 8JKI8. RaB K Ctork IPatSleyl. 

HNBi (0)2 Ctyriehanlt anp 

DatrBO 
alright 88 

aib i MO. ibmh Dane (Maowwad). 

Staohemr— ( 0)0 JUrdrta ( 1)2 

Moore 24, 88 

Atb 980. Rab J nanarig roiaagae). 

St JalMMtB . (0)2 Stmarmr (0)0 

oxattoratiB7 
comody 77 
OBoriaU 

AtbiSnt M B Gtmpaon IWaodilll). 
«»Mk T B4i — 10)1 Ayr CT3 

Brown 70 WaBar40 

Lyons 43 
Hurst 86 

A* 1668. HaftW Yoong fCtortron) 

InwuiCT . (0)0 Aberdee n p>3 

Doan in n 

Agfa 5.144- Rrt M McCwry | Q—fllnl 


naiB U W VgAQUBCUPlRwBh Bay- 
■ni Munldi 4 VIB Sbritoan 0. 

FRENCH UIAOUSr Saturday, BasSa 
2 Montpaitfar ?; Bordeaux a Parts Saim- 
aarmaln 1! MarootlloS NdntagO; 

Nancy 1 Socfroux 1; Rarmes t Auxomj Or 
Stmaaouro o Lyon tt Touiousa 3 Lena 
2. Pridajrt La Havre 0, Mate 0: Lorlani i 
UOAA0O2. 


Arsenal o)3 ManUtd pno 

Overmara33 (Wembtoyl 

Wrati 58 

Anefcan 

Praae d Beaman. (Huai, Wlmarbum. VHrira 
Wrtmmdl 84). Adana (BoukJ 79). AiMta. 
Sergkamp (Wraft481. Ovarmara IHwglMto 87). 
Kaown. Parlour. Patti (Boa Morto 72). Subs (not 
medf Vhas. Mamringar. 

Men MM Senmolcnol. G Navtlto. Irwin 
Jplmsan. Stain, Beckham. Bus (Sotaldaar 531 
Cola (Shsrtngnem 70). Giggs (P NevHM 70). ' 
(Berg 75), Scftotaa (CruyK 70). Subs (not 


Atb 57,342. IMG Poll firing. Herttofctatilva). 


Other matches 


FnniSLIBSi Accrington Stanley 0 
Gt Harwood 0 (Accrington won 5-a on 
pern): Atokm 2 Parttck Z. Aldershot Tn 
1 Kidderminsters; Ashton United 1 Ow- 
ham M l; B airlock 0 Heybrhtee 2. Bar- 
«"■ 1 Attrincham 2J Baahley 1 Lowes £ 
Basingstoke 3 Partamoutti Rea 2. 
forkhanwad Tn 1 Blllaricay Tn 1 : Boston 
J" 1 ®“ 8, o n UM 2; Bromsgrovo 1 Man 
um » 4; Carshatton 3 Crawley Tn 5: Celtic 
O Uverpool i; Charlton t Hearts t; 
Cheaham 1 Btrirrinuttam Xt a Coventry 1 
Bspariyoi l: Den Haag 3 Mkkfles- 
b rough 3, DOver I Tottenham XI 1 ; Feyen- 
Obrd 1 Tottenham 1: Ftnn Harps 3 U- 
Jriavatfy Utd 1; Forest Green t Margate I 
' ' ■ rea i^ ret>t| «n 2-0 on pens): Ket- 
“rinj 2 Derby X) 2; Kings Lynn 1 Boredom 
Wood i; MHIwall 3 Khalsa Fedor attoh 

O FantborouBh 2: Monaghan 
Uto gNgwryfttUowcaBttc asaBtyth 
g? 11 ? ? * North wood 0 MahMnhead 3. 
S jy 1 .? 1 Aylesbury n flushden 8 
nmondao Letoester 1; Sttgo Ryra 2 Qlann- 
von ». Spennymcor 3 Newcaano X ) *■ 

Bl Albans 1 Stevenage 2 Slaryorloge r 
a«Miporti; Stamford 3 Bedford Tn 0. 
T tyerto n Tn a Cheltenham 0: Wlnatord lot 
?. **??* ?*« I- WAPtont 1 Dag i Ren 
1, Wltto n Alb 3 Nantwtch Tn 0; Worcester I 
Hereford 1; Ynovtl 1 Woymoutf, 

Pool 11 To v Hendon. 


LEAGUE. Bame. 1 
.B ournamouth o Colctwater Uld 
r L * Mon a Brighton 4 

'1 Bristol Rvrs a Pong, 
s Leyton Orient i: 

RMdtng^GJIUnBham f:Wy«mBe3 

HMH1AMD LEAGUE, Q 0 | n q 5 
Brora Rngra i. 


Fixtures 


(7AS unless stated) 
JWrafSLUtwaito^ifc. 
“* 0 “ •wrulaitaiN) v Blackburn (7 0 ). 


SSSS2 I A I ^£ A / ,B0 ? u, 5' * "“WMe" a 

^ Fonthortugl, v South amp- 
WJ. Womng v Cnanion: Woking v ^ 
Lmwste^Bromaartwo * Woieall: Slacks 
U^ jQ): Qreaie y ” 
Alb^sSSSa” 1 P "^ " " " * Whon 
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Rugby Union 


Robert Kitson on a surprising double development that could see a new prestige competition launched and English elute back in the European Cup 

British League touted as peace breaks out 


Jack 

J cai\ 






% 


<5 


* 
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I T MAY just be the glori- 
ous weather playing 
ticks, but the most per- 
sistent clouds hanging 
oyer British dub rugby 
appear about to lilt simulta- 
neously. A meeting of Home 
Nations' officials in Cardiff 
today, it is hoped, win clear 
the way ror both a British 
League and the re-entry of 

Englis h clubs into the Euro- 
pean Cup, a double whammy 
which would clear up all sorts 
of debris. 

Confirmation of plans to es- 
tablish a 20-team British 
League, featuring 14 English 
clubs, four from Wales and 


the two Scottish “super-dis- 
tricts" emerged yesterday to 
the unfamiliar sound of ap- 
plause from- virtually all 
quarters. The challenge now 
for Brian Baister, the newly 
elected chairman of the 
Rugby Football Union's man- 
agement board, is to help en- 
sure the sexy-looking draft 
proposals become reality. 

Cautioning that “negotia- 
tions are still very delicate", 
Baister and his counterparts, 
including the International 
Board's chairman Vernon 
Pugh will be discussing a two- 
conference structure of 10 
sides playing each other 


home and away, followed by 

semi-finals and a Twicken- 
ham or Cardiff final. 

In return for the co-opera- 
tion of the other unions, 
English clubs will be asked to 
shelve their dispute with ERC 
Ltd, which runs the European 

Cup, and rejoin the tourna- 
ment won by Bath in Janu- 
ary, thereby creating two vi- 
brant competitions to rival 
the southern hemisphere's 
Super 12. There is even toTir of 
a play-off between the British 
League champions aim the 
Super 12 winners to prove it. 

Just days ago English 
dobs' horizons were mark- 


edly narrower but, after three 
years of messy in-fighting 
which reflected little credit 
on anyone, throwing the en- 
tire jigsaw up in the air a 
final time seems to have 
resulted in all the pieces mi- 
raculously Calling Into place. 

“There is a strong possibil- 
ity the Rn gn«th dubs will be 
going back Into Europe this 
season and that there will 
also be a big plus for our cur- 
rent Premiership sponsors 
Allied Dunbar,” said Baister. 
adding he saw "no barrier on 
Ireland” joining, too. 

"English dubs will still be 
subject to relegation and if 


The pitfalls 


ENTRY POLICE 

How will dubs currently outside 
the top 20 qualify for the British 
League in future? No dub-based 
union win aUow an elite to retain 
an automatic place. That would 
mean, tor example, play-offs be- 
tween the last-placed English 
dubs in the respective confer- 
ences and the top two in the • 

current Allied Dunbar Premier- 
ship Two. Financial precondi- 
tions and ground standards may 
also enter the equation. 

WELSH CUJBS 
With the priorities of Cardiff, 
Pontypridd, Swansea and Bfow 
Vale lying elsewhere, whither the 
rest of Wales's sen) or dubs 7 
Many are already strapped for 


cash; the SwaJec Cup winners 
UaneHi are among those who fear 
a player-drain. 

IRISH RUGBY 
As things stand, Irish players 
wanting to stay at home and face 
top-class foreign opposition 
have six European games (pro- 
vided they play for Leinster, 
Munster or Ulster) and odd 
matches against touring sides. Is 
that enough to encourage a com- 
petitive national XV? Expect a 
strong Irish lobby for induslbn. 
DATES 

Unless ERC budge, the Euro- 
pean Cup wiD kick off on the 
weekend of September 20, a 
direct dash with the third round i 
of Engflsh Premiership fixtures. ] 


The clubs' abortive Anglo- 
French competition would have 
started in October and finished In 
late spring; they remain unhappy 
with the Reschedule, based on 
pre-Christmas matches with a 
Jamary 30 final. 

TRADITION 

Imagine a season without a 
showdown between Bath and 
Gloucester, or even Leicester. 
Unless they are drawn together in 
the domestic knock-out cup, that 
Is set to happen this year under 
the new 'seeded' structure. By 
contrast, being paired in the 
same British 'conference' and 
European 'poof would ensure 
Bath and Ganffif clash at least 
four times in 1998-99. 


CONTROL 

As the English dubs' dissatisfac- 
tion wfth ERC has shown, the 
split of revenue from TV and 
sponsorship deals remains div- 
isive whatever competition is set 
up. Even If they back down and 
enter Europe this season, the 
English are already demanding a 
new company runs the event 

next year. 

PLAYERS QUALIFIED 
FOR ENGLAND 

A British League will not halt the 
decline in top-flight players avail- 
able to England. Under current 
EC regulations, an English club 
can, In theory, field an entirely 
non-English side. This nettle 
| remains ungrasped. 


I this gets off the ground for a 
one-off season, we will insti- 
tute serious debate about 
sorting out the whole future 
of rugby in Europe below in- 
ternational level.” 

The biggest stumbling 
block remains the strained 
relationship between the 
English clubs and ERC Ltd, 
seemingly irrevocably broken 
last week, while Pugh can 

sense an opportunity to bring 
the more militant club 
owners into line. 

"We would expect the 
English Premiership clubs to 
withdraw their application 
with the European Commis- 
sion that challenges IB rules 
before significant progress 
could be made,” be admitted. 

As the available cake 
swells, the English dubs will 
be tempted to mind their 
manners. The Scots, mean- 
while. could barely contain 
their enthusiasm, not surpris- 
ing given the union's outlay 
on the new-look Glasgow Cal- 
edonians and Edinburgh 
Reivers, who last week ap- 
peared in danger of having no 
one serious to play. 

“We believe the early estab- 
lishment of a British and 
Irish League is essential if 
northern hemisphere rugby 
is to make up the ground i 
which has already been lost 
to our southern hemisphere 
rivals, it is the missing com- 1 
ponent," said the SRU execu- 1 


I tive board chairman Duncan 
Paterson. “We believe it 
would propagate an era of sta- 
bility and unity for British 
and Irish rugby without 
which the prospects have 
looked increasingly bleak.” 

Baister known from the 
moment be took the job what 
the neighbours were think- 
ing. “I had so many phone 
calls from Scotland and 
Wales. 1 began to think Td 
been elected at the wrong 
AGM,” he joked last month. 
His priority has been to en- 
sure “quality” cross-border 
fixtures for the leading 
English clubs but. following 
last week's about-turn by the 
French clubs over participa- 
tion in Europe, had pleaded 
with everyone to wait a year. 

This latest Initiative, there- 
fore. has a strong whiff of op- 
posites attracting at short 
notice. This summer's events 
on and off the field have con- 
centrated all sorts of minds 
and the heresy of Welsh clubs 
playing in an English-based 
competition is, in the view of 
former Wales captain Robert 
Jones, bearable. 

“The shop window in Welsh 
rugby baa to be the interna- 
tional team and the only way 
to make It strong again is for 
the best players to be playing 
in the best available competi- 
tion.” If the proposals stall 
today, a lot of people will 
want to know why. 



London Scottish London Hah 
Harlequin* (Sunbwy) 
(The StoopJ 



Golf 


Allan survives siting 
and triple bogey 


Gordon Rtehanison 
in Bad Saarow 


S TEPHEN ALLAN, a 
young Australian, 
proved it is only over 
when the fat lady 
sings as he came from lour 
behind to win the German 
Open at the Berlin Sporting 
Club yesterday. 

The defending champion Ig- 
nacio Garrido, on the other 
hand, must be ruminating on 
whatever the Spanish, equiva- 
lent of the adage about count- 
ing chickens is after squan- 
dering such an advantage. 

When he birdied the 10th 
the 24-year-old Allan, a 
second-year professional from 
Melbourne, was just hoping 
for a sizeable consolation 


prize. But he emerged trium- 
phant after a 69 for 280, eight 
under par, despite running up 
a six at the par-three 18th. 

Allan, second in the 
Rwgiiwb Open Stroke Play 
Championship before turning 
professional in 1996. birdied 
the lith and 12th but was four 

adrift once more after heav- 
ing hlS‘ tee shot unplayably 
into the bushes to run up that 
triple bogey at the next To 
his credit he kept his head 
down and came back with 
gutsy birdies from 15ft and 8ft 
at the 15th and 16th. 

He could not believe h is 
luck when Garrido, two holes 
behind, took two in a bunker 
at the same short 13th for a 
five, then three-putted the 
next and bogeyed the short 
17th as well for a 74 and 281. 


Matthew wins title 
with regal display 


Elspetfi Burnside 
at Gleneogfes 


D ark clouds hung 

over 'Gleneagles, but 
Catriona Matthew, at 
>ast metaphorically, lifted 
iem in style with a bril- 
ant performance over the 
Ling’s course yesterday to 
ecome the first home witt- 
er of the McDonald’s 
rpGA Championship of 
urope. 

The four days produced a 
ariety of weather, mostly 
ismaL But the 28-yearold 
cot whose only previous 
in In four years as a pro- 
•ssional came in the 1996 
.ustralian Open, proved she 
; a golfer for all seasons by 
•acting from gun to tape. 

She closed with a 69, her 
uxrth sub-par round, for a 
2-under-par 276 to win the 
*5,000 first prize by five 
lots and pot her name 
rmly in the frame for next 
tooth’s SoEheim Cup match 
e tween Europe and Amer 
a at Muirtleld Village. 
Matthew went into the 
inal round two shots 
head, but it was a for from 
omfortable advantage 
nee she had the m e nacing 


pair of Laura Davies, the 
former world No. l, and 
Sweden’s Helen Alfredsson, 
the defending champion, as 
her nearest challengers. 

But Matthew, a former 
Scottish and British Ama- 
teur Champion* was unruf- 
fled. By the time she reached 
the turn In a two-under-par 
85 she was four ahead, and 
the margin was extended in 
the fihreWrtHe round. 

• At the start of the week, 
Matthew and her husband 
Graeme decided, by mutual 
consent,, to end a two-year 
working relationship. It 
proved to be a lucrative 
baptism for her new caddie, 
Andy Dearden- In addition 
to the earnings and, the win 
bonus, the 28- year-old, 
who caddied for Lora Fair- 
cloagh . when she won the 
German Open the previous 
week, had placed a £10 bet 
an his new boss at odds of 
50-1. 

Now the pair wifi, be aim- 
ing to malice it back-to-back 
wins in the Weetabix British 
Open starting at Royal 
Lytham and St Anne's on 
Thursday, the course where 
Matthew just happened to 
win her British Amateur 

title five years ago. 


Allan had soldiered on after 
being stung on the right wrist 
by a wasp on the third tee. 

He mr plninwV "I had fo 
wrap my arm fo a wet towel 
to keep the swelling down and 
a doctor gave me a spray to 
keep the pain under control" 

This was no straight fight 
between Allan and Garrido. 
■England's Mark Roe 'and 
Steve Webster and Ireland's 
Fadraig Harrington were also 
very much in the hunt for a 
£116,660 jackpot 

Harrington, the former 
Spanish Open champion who 
opened the week with a 73, 
coolly played his way to eight 
under par with four home- 
straight birdies, holing 10ft 
putts at the 16th and short 
17th, only to tug his tee shot 
into deep rough and hit spec- 
tators with his second to run 
up a bogey at the last for a 69 
and 281. 

Webster, who was never 
over par, could not better that 
total with a 70 and neither 
could the former French 
Open winner Roe after getting 
within touching distance of a 
play-off. 

Four birdies in" the first 11 
holes took him to eight under 
par but for the second day 
running he three-putted the 
short 17th, missing an I8in 
return, and bad to settle for 
71, Joint second place and a 
not-to-be-snifted-at cheque for 
£46,557. 

Allan admitted: "After that 
six at the 13th I was deter- 
mined not to let one bad shot 
get to me and I'm proud of 
myself 

Bernhard Langer. who 
heads for Seattle and the US 
PGA Championship with Gar- 
rido today, had a sixth Ger- 
man Open title in his sights 
when he birdied two of the 
first three holes to move six 
under par but he fen away to 
a 73 for 285. 

• For the second time in a 
week Brian Huggett beat Ed- 
die Polland in a sudden-death 
play-off after they tied on 283, 
five under par. at the Senior 
British Open- at Royal Por- 
trush yesterday. Huggett 
made a solid par on the first 
extra hole, the 18th. while Pol- 
land missed the green, 
chipped to Sft but saw his putt 
slip past the hole. 

The previous Sunday Hug 
gett birdied fbe play-off hole 
at Wentworth to win the 
Schroder Senior Masters. 



Rugby League 

Super League: Bradford 38 Hull 1 8 

Hull witt as Paul 
leads charge 


Andy Wilson 


crisis at Bradford is 
over, at least for a week. 
The Super League 
champions, who had lost 
their previous two games, 
were never convincing 
against a ferocious Hull chal- 
lenge. But they played with 
the desperation of men who 
could not afford to lose again, 
overturning an early 12-0 def- 
icit and clinging manfully to a 
22-18 lead before two of their 
stalwarts, James Lowes and 
Robbie Paul, combined to put 
the result beyond doubt seven 
minutes from time. 

Paul, the try scorer, lay on 
the ground for all of 30 
seconds in some combination 
of exhaustion and relief. 

If Bradford were expecting 
a relaxing therapy session 
after their recent problems 
they were quickly put right. 
Hull have a formidable pack 
and after they had bullied the 
Bulls into an early error Kill 
Seru opened the scoring from 
Alan Hunte’s pass. 

Gary Lester, a clever Aus- 
tralian stand-off, then nipped 
through a gap to send Jason 
Temu over and, with Steve 
Prescott converting both tries, 
Hull led 12-0 after six minutes. 

Bradford dominated the 
rest of the half but scored 
only one try, through the for- 
mer Hull player Tevita Vai- 
kona. Steve McNamara con- 1 


verted and landed a penalty 
but even the loss of David 
Stephenson for 10 minutes In 
the sin-bin did not hinder 
Hull, for whom Prescott 
landed a third goal. 

However, Hull's indisci- 
pline cost them dear after the 
break as Logan Campbell 
was penalised for kicking the 
ball away and McNamara 
kicked the goal. They then 
allowed McNamara's restart 
to go dead and from the 
resulting pressure Mike For- 
shaw thundered on to a de- 
layed McNamara pass to 
score a try which McNamara 
converted to give the Bulls a 
36-14 lead. 

Bradford then Introduced 
Paul Deacon, a young scrum- 
half, with Paul switching to 
stand-ofT, and his break 
launched a five-man move fin- 
ished powerfully by Jon 
Scales and converted by Mc- 
Namara from the touchline. 

Hull capitalised on a Scales 
knock-on to send Mark John- 
son in for a try but Prescott 
missed the goal and after 
Paul’s try Nathan McAvoy 
and Vaikona added late 
scores to produce a grossly 
misleading scoreline. 

■mlfottu Spiuce, Vaikona. McAvoy. 
Cailand. Scales; BfatSey. Paid; Ramona. 
Leonas. Harmon. Forahaw, Knot, 
McNamara. Sttballtstaar Deacon. 
Fleloen. Uettny. Cion liter*. 

Hu*= Proscon; Seru, Hunia. Compoall. 
Johnson: Loner. Murdock; Tomu. 
SUspnenson. Okewm. Craven. Scnuitz. 
Hepi S u l — Ulutu Wilson. Ireland. Hallos. 
Busby 

S Ganson (St Helens). 


Morley back with two-try boost 


Nearly man . . . England’s Mark Roe is the centre of attention as he sends the bunker sand 
flying at Bad Saarow where he finished joint second and missed out on a £1 16,660 jackpot 


A drian morley 

crowned his first start 
since June with two tries as 
Leeds kept np the pressure 
on the leaders Wigan with a 
40-6 victory at The Willows 
yesterday. 

Morley, back after recov- 
ering from knee trouble, 
crossed the line 11 minutes 
after half-time, finishing 
off a fine move which he 
had started, and then 
scored the last of his side's 
seven tries as the Rhinos 
moved to within four points 
of John Monie’s side at the 
top of the table. 

But while Leeds are on 
course for a top-five finish, 
life could hardly be tougher 

for Salford, This was their 
10th defeat In 11 games. 


Halifax staged an impres- 
sive second-half revival to 
consolidate third place and 
kill off any lingering play- 
off hopes for the resurgent 
Castleford in a rousing 
battle at Wheldon Road 
that they won 36-16. 

The Blue Sox trailed 
16-10 at half-time but grad- 
ually they clawed their way 
back and took control with 
four tries in 20 minutes. 

Two (lashes of inspira- 
tion from Daio Powell 
turned the game their way. 
He burst out of Jon Wells’s 
tackle to set up the position 
from which David Bonveng 
scored and then he sent 
Fereti Tuilagl over to put 
the visitors in front for the 
first time. 


Sport in brief 


(gained the Brtt- 
* gap of 11 years 
t the co-holder 
ler in a 
play-off at the 

unson congress 


trites Leonard 
ftardeTL The first game after 
an 8'/*-8tt tie was drawn hut 
Short won the return in 75 
moves with two extra pawns- 
Miroslav Houska, 20, and 
his sister Jovanka, 18, *t a 
world record when both 
achieved foternational mas- 

ter scores during *e champi- 
onship. Their 15-year-oldsis- 
ter I vans won two British 
girls' titles. 

Hockey 

Scotland completed a double 
over Wales when they won 


their women's international 
6-i in Cardiff yesterday to 
add to Saturday’s 4-1 success. 

Swimming 

Australia’s Olympic cham- 
pion Kieren Perkins signalled 
his return to form ahead of 
next mouth's Commonwealth 
Games by winning an 800 
metres race in Sydney in 
7 m in 42.85sec, the second fast- 
est time in the world this 
year. 

Equestrianism 

Nick Skelton, riding David 
Broome's Irish-bred gelding 
Hopes Are High, yesterday 
won the- Kerrygold Interna- 
tional Grand Prix at the Dub- 
lin Home Show. The War- 
wickshire rider produced a 
clear round in a six-horse 
hmrwjff and was more than 
two seconds foster than his 
nearest rival, Eric van der 
Vleuten on Vink Flower m. 


Sailing 


Weather ruins Cowes Week finale 


Bob Fisher 


C OWES WEEK fizzled 
out on Saturday when 
the sea breeze failed 
to materialise and the 
Royal Southern Yacht 
Club's Race Committee was 
faced with the inevitable 
decision to abandon racing 
for the day. It wiped out 
chances for some skippers 
of achieving overall victory 
with a good final race. 

There was no doubt in 
Class l, where Tony de 
Mulder’s Vjctric 4 was five 
points clear of last year's 
winner, Kit Hobday and Thn 


Louis’s Independent Bear. 

But in Class 2, which had 
only completed six races, an- 
other race would have given 
Ren Trench’s Diva a . real 
chance to beat Stephen 
Jones’s Swan 40. Jacobite. 

In Class 8, Peter Jackson, 
sailing Ghost Train, would 
have dearly liked to have 
discarded the first-race 
retirement to have a crack 
at Duncan Money and 
Andrew Orton’s Juice of the 
Moose, but it was the Brigh- 
ton based J-92 which took 
the series from Thrust by 
two points after six races. 

One skipper did manage a 
Cowes and Cork double. 


Peter Bruce, with the 
Contessa 38, Owl, scored 
consistently well at both 
regattas and was seven 
points clear of Nigel Thea- 
dom’s Crikey in Class 4. 

In Class 5, Robert and 
Anita McLeod scored six 
consecutive wins with Sar- 
eema, but ft could not have 
been closer in Class 6 where 
John Dudley's Purple Haze 
beat David Moore’s Vampire 
by just one point. 

A pointer to the way the 
sport is going was provided 
by the Sunsail charter fleet 
of Sunfast 36s. A total of 40 
boats raced dally and the 
J&H Mcrsb and McLennan 


boat, skippered by Paul 
Puller, emerged victorious. 

Jon Perry’s Firestorm 
took the Sigma 33 series 
with five consecutive wins, 
while Ray Ronse almost 
managed a whitewash of 
the Contessa 32. with five 
first places in Blanco. 

British sailors triumphed 
in the European Champion- 
ship of the new Olympic 

dinghy class, the 49er, at 

Helsinki. Paul Brotherton 
and Neal McDonald were 
awarded the championship 
On count-back after finish- 
ing level on points with 
Pawel Eacprowski and 
Pawel Knzmidti of Poland. 


Tennis 


Krajicek fights through to 
final as Agassi loses grip 


R ichard krajicek 

turned around a match 
that seemed in Andre Agas- 
si’s control to earn a -1-6. 7-5. 
6-2 victory and a match 
against Patrick Rafter, con- 
queror of Tim Henman, in the 
final of the Canadian Open in 
Toronto. 

Agassi lost only five points 
on his serve in the first set 
and broke Krajicek in the 
final game when the Dutch- 
man double-faulted. In the 
second set Agassi's blistering 
ground strokes kept Krajicek 
on the defensive and he had to 
save two break points down 
2-3 and 3-4. 

At 5 - 5 , Krajicek won more 


than two points on Agassi's 
serve for the first time in the 
match and went on to break 
him in a long, three-deuce 
game. He then evened matters 
at a set apiece by holding 
serve easily. 

In the third Krajicek's chip 
and -charge service return tac- 
tics began to pay dividends. 

In Carlsbad, California, 
Mary Pierce of France rallied 
to beat the Swiss world No. 1 
Martina Hingis 3-6, 7-6, 6-2 in 
the semi-finals of the Toshiba 
Classic. Lindsay Davenport, 
the second seed and world 
No. 2 beat Monica Seles 6-4, 
2-6, 7-5 in the earlier semi- 
fin aL 
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Oriental 


express 

makes 
even Tiger 
look tame 


David Davies heralds the arrival of Se Ri Pak, 
golfing phenomenon, for the British Women’s 
Open at Lytham St Annes on Thursday 


T HE golfing world 
breathed a gentle 
sigh of relief when 
Brandie Burton 
won, or perhaps 
more to the point Se 
Ri Ms did not win, the du Man- 
ner Classic in Canada at the 
start of this month. It was 
almost inaudible but it was there 
— pure, unadulterated relief 
that a more natural order of 
things had been reinstated. 

For had Pak won it would 
have meant that a 20 -year old 
Korean, in her first season on 
the women's tour in America, 
bad succeeded in three major 
championships in a row - or 
every major championship in 
which she had played. 

As it is, Pak. the winner of 
the McDonald's LPGA Cham- 
pionship and the US Women's 
Open, has won only two out of 
three. As a rookie she was not 
eligible to play in the first 
major of the season, the Dinah 
Shore in March. 

But by taking consecutive 
majors - labelled, naturally, 
Pak-to-Pak wins - she has 
announced herself in the most 
dramatic fashion possible 
There have been records 
galore: the youngest US 

Women's Open champion even 
the youngest to win two majors 
in a season; a four-round total 
of 261. set while winning the 
Jamie Farr Classic, that was 
four strokes lower than the 
record aggregate for an LPGA 
event and a round of 61 . the 
lowest in LPGA history 
“Forget Tiger." said Colleen 
Walker, who won the du Mau- 
rier last yean "Se Ri is the real 
phenomenon." 

Certainly she has. In just 
over half a season, already 
won more majors than Woods 
in his 13 attempts. Had she 
won the du Maurier she would 
have won as many majors as 
Nancy Lopez in 21 years on the 
circuit 

The last player to win two 
majors in a season on the 
LPGA tour was Laura Davies, 
in 1996. The Englishwoman 
has had a quiet time in Amer- 
ica this year but recognises a 
star when she sees one. 

"IVe tasted being one of the 
top players. - Davies says, "and 



Korean tee ceremony: Se Ri 
Pak prepares for action 
PHOTOGRAPHS: HARHY HOW. 
ANDREW CUTOARO. EZRA O SHAW. 
ALLSPORT. HULTON GETTY 


I'd like to be one of the feared 
players again. 

“At the moment, when my 
name goes on the leaderboard 
no one cares - they probably 
figure that HI do something 
wrong and fall off. But with Se 
Ri, you just count down the 
holes until she catches you.” 

The emergence of Se Ri as, 
inevitably; the leade r of the 
pack, is one of the more 
astounding sports stories of 
our time. There is no great tra- 
dition of golf in South Korea 
and. although she was Intro- 
duced to the sport in die con- 
ventional way - by her father 
Joon C-hul Pak - he is not a con- 
ventional figure. He has been 
linked with the Korean equiva- 
lent of the Mafia and at one 
point had to leave home hur- 
riedly to live in Hawaii. 

Joon ran a construction 
business in Taejon, some 100 
miles south of Seoul, and in. 
July this year it was repotted 
in the Shisa Journal, a weekly 


newspaper; that “Joon Chul- 
pak, who was a member of the 
underworld in Taejon City fled 
to Hawaii in 1988 when the 
police began damping down 
on organised crime." 

Joon himself says, through 
an interpreter: “lb be honest I 
was a thug in the past I have 
lived a tough life." He has the 
scars on his stomach, from 
stab wounds, to prove it 

But this unlikely figure was 
also a golfer, one good enough 
to represent Taejon in national 
events in Korea, and when, as 
little girls and boys will. Se Ri 
asked If she could have a go. 
Daddy was naturally pleased. 
Half an hour later he was both 
surprised and dellghted. 

“She could grip the dub per- 
fectly and she could bit shots," 
he said. “She could get the ball 
airborne." Like Earl Woods. 
Joon Chul-pak quickly decided 
that he had a talent on his 
bands; again like Earl he 
decided on some unusual, not 
to say controversial, ways of 
developing it 

In the New York Times Ira 
Berkow relates one such 
method. Joon decided that he 
wanted Se Ri to be brave and to 
that end he took her to a local 
cemetery several times to 
camp out overnight Having 
erected the tent and told the 
girl, barely in her teens, that “I 
won't let the ghosts get you", 
he left her there. 

NE night when 
he returned. Se 

Ri said; *Tm 
warm here", and 
her father knew 
that she had 
learned to live with her fears. 
They never went again. Years 
later; when the pressure came 
on in golf tournaments, Se RI 
in her still-developing English, 
would say: ‘1 have no ner- 
vous." 

Joon also made her practise 
every day even during the 
severe Korean winters that 
were often so cold that icicles 
farmed in her hah: He says 
now: “My wife was worried 
that I would kill Se RI and for 
what - goff a game that is not 
so popular in Korea. But I 
knew she could be a great 



player” She began to prove 
this in Korea. As an amateur 
she won 30 tournaments, 
turned professional in 1996 
and of the 14 events she played 
won six and came second in 
seven. Not too many people 
noticed, although to their 
great credit the multinational 
company Samsung did, and 
signed her up. 

By now Joon had decided 
that he had taught his daugh- 
ter all that he could, and deter- 
mined that her future lay in 
America. All he needed was 
someone to further her- golfing 
education, and someone to pay 
the bills. He turned to David 
Leadbetter, golfs most 
renowned instructor who 
agreed to help for a year and 
be also turned to Samsung, 
who agreed to cover all the 
costs- including his own. 

“It’s not something I nor- 
mally do," says Leadbetter of 
the arrangement in which Se 
Ri took a condominium at his 
home club of Lake Nona in 
Orlando. Florida. Tm just not 
at the dub often enough. But I 
knew straight away that if I 
couldn't get her to be a world- 
beater then I wasn’t very good 
at my job. 

“For me. it was love at first 
swing. If s not that it was a per- 
fect swing, but it had that 
intangible quality about it 
The sound of the ball off the 
clubface was like that of the 
male Tour players. 

"Se Ri has effortless power, 
just like Sam Snead. There are 
a lot of similarities in that 
regard to Ernie Els. who hits it 
miles without seeming to try. 
Se Ri is very very long and yet 
she plays within herself it 
comes naturally" 

Ask Leadbetter what Se Rl's 
strengths are and the answer - 
“she has no weaknesses" - is 
something of a cliche. But 
there is nothing that the 
Korean does less than well, 
and her length plus her skill 
out of bunkers are excep- 
tional. 

“During the winter I had 
some European Tour players 
visit Lake Nona," says Lead- 
better; “and they were dumb- 
founded when they saw her 
hitting hails out of the sand." 



Gary’ Player is acknowledged 
as having been the best 
bunker player of all time, but 
when Leadbetter saw him at 
the Open Championship at 
Royal BLrkdale this year he 
teased him that he knew of 
someone better - and that she 
was a woman. 



URING her 

( schooldays in 

Korea, when not 
playing golf, Se Ri 
was a hurdler 
and a shot putter 
“Quite a combination," says 
Leadbetter “It's made her very 
strong, and very flexible. She’s 
also got a great work ethic She 
just wants to hit balls all day 
and we’ve had to tone her 
down a bit because of the dan- 
ger of tendinitis. " 

Leadbetter is now a believer 
His fee for the first 12 months 


was 8120.000. Now for the sec- 
ond yean in recognition of an 
outstanding talent, it is half 
that 

When Se Ri earned her Tbur 
card she set herself the incred- 
ible target of not Just winning 
a tournament, but winning 
five. 

When the McDonald's 
Championship came along she 
had not won even one, and this 
was to be her first major. “I 
told her," says Leadbetter. 
“that this was a course that 
would suit hen It was very long 
and Laura Davies bad won on 
it." 

Pak duly won, took the US 
Open as well then the Jamie 
Farr and the Giant Eagle 
Classics. Leadbetter has no 
hesitation in saying: “I think 
she 's going to dominate. She’s 
only been in the top 10 four 
times this year and each of 


those has been a win. When 
she gets into the hunt, she 
changes gear. 

“I’ve told her that she will 
have to re-arrange her target 
She’ll have to win eight times 
this year; that's her new 
goal" 


W HENSeR 
pronounc 
“Suh-Re< 
as in “y 
surree” 
won the 1 
Open, in a sudden-death pi 
off against the 20-year-c 
amateur and Curtis Cup play 
Jenny Chuasiriporn (Shu 
seer-uh-pom). both playe 
were on what was to be t 
final green in two shots. 

It was Chuasiriporn to 
first, with a 20 -toot downh 
putt that had a double brea 
As he contemplated the site 


tion Johnny Miller, in the com- 
mentary tower, offered the 
thought that "this champi- 
onship is gonna be decided by 
a mistake 

“The pressure is just too 
great ..." Chuasiriporn pro- 
ceeded to hit a wonderful putt 
that shaved the hole and just 
failed to drop. 

Now Se Ri had an lS-footec 
straight, uphill for a birdie and 
the win. She hit it hard, she 
hit it on line and as it disap- 
peared into the hole Miller’s 
words disappeared down his 
throat. 

It is hard to blame the com- 
mentator. He did not know 
about the ghosts in the 
cemetery he did not know 
about the Icicles and be did not 
know that here was one golfer 
who. when she says “I have no 
nervous", she really really 
means it. 


Way back when . . . 



Frank Keating celebrates the 
coming of age of the on-drive that 
capped it all for Geoff Boycott 

Taste of success: Boycott after his 100th hundred 

PHOTOGRAPH. WMONN MCCABE 


^pWKOTY-ONE years ago, 
I on Thursday August 1 1, 
I 1977, was played one of 
the best remembered and 
most resonant single strokes 

of recent cricket history. 

One can log a few others: 
Denis Compton’s hook to 
fine-leg at The Oval’s 




Vauxhall End to bring back 
the Ashes in 1953: Ian 
Botham’s first-ball six off 
Craig McDermott in 1985, 
which scattered the mem- 
bers high in the Edgbaston 
pavilion; before that David 
Gower, with his “Bubbles” 
hair do annwinHng himself 
to Test cricket on the same 
ground with that nerveless, 
first-ball boundary off 
Liaqat All Graham Gooch’s 
leg-glide for a single off Ravi 
Shastri for his 300 at Lord’s. 

Tomorrow is the anniver- 
sary of the most celebrated 
of on-drives. 

It was at Headingley on 
the first day of the fourth 
Ashes Test of 1977. The 
bowler; from the Rugby 
Stand end, was the Australia 
captain Greg Chappell The 
batsman was Geoffrey 
Boycott. 

Boycott remembers: “I 
can still see it vividly almost 
in slow motion. 

“I saw it then with an 
amazing sort of clarity and 
something approaching 
elation. As soon as it left his 
hand 1 knew I was going to 
hit it and I knew where I 
was going bo hit it. 

Long before it pitched 1 
knew exactly what 1 was 
going to do. as though I was 
standing outside myself; 
watching myself play the 
shot. Itwas a fantastic 


feeling. The stroke was ’out- 
side to in’, the ball hit the 
middle of the bat and went 
just past the far stumps on 
the on-side as Graham 
Roope [his batting partner] 
jumped out of the way 

“As soon as I struck it I 
lifted the bat high in the aic 
In the millis econd that fol- 
lowed I realised what It all 
meant and my arms folded 
over my head." 

What it all meant was 
Boycott’s hundredth 
hundred — on his home 
ground at Headingley and 
Che only batsman of the 
then 18 to achieve the feat in 
aTesL 

Roope, Surrey’s master 
fieldsman and. at 52, still 
playing and coaching in 
Yorkshire's cricket hotbed 
of Farsley remembers he 
was probably as nervous as 
Boycott himself- 

"At 95, Geoff pushed 
Leona e Pascoe into the 
covers to pinch the bowling 
not being the easiest 
person to ran with. I 
thought to myself; “What if 
he gets to 99 and somehow I 
contrive to ran him out. 
What a calamity' 

Chappell put himself on 
and Geoff hit the shot so 
sweetly perfectly controlled, 
he let the ball come, bent the 
knee and clocked it straight 
at me. I lifted my left leg and 


the ball passed under it, 
there was no need to run. 

“But what if the ball had, 
say hit my heel and stopped 
dead, and then he’d been out 
next ball Equal calamity - 
eh? Instead I could walk . 
down and pat him on the 
shoulder. 

“ I recall my precise 
words: ‘Congratulations. 
Geoff, brilliant.' 

“By then, the crowds were 
rushing on and. in the gen- 
eral milling abonl a kid 
pinched Geoff's cap and ran 
off with it. I'm told it took 
about seven or eight minutes 
to (dear the crowds and, 
when the Australians, who 
had flopped on he ground, 
were ready to resume play it 
was Geoffrey who was being 
adamant. Tm not starting 
again till I get my cap back,’ 

he was saying. 

“Nor would he. Another 
cap was brought from the 
pavilion but he wanted the 
one he’d been batting in. 
There was a Tannoy 
announcement for it to be 
returned and then this kid 
sheepishly emerged from 

the Western Terrace and 
gave It to a policeman." 

Boycott ended, last out, 
with 191. He had put an 74 
for the fifth wicket with 
Roope (34) and England's 
total of 436 ensured a hand- 
some win by an innings and 


85 runs. In his autobiogra- 
phy (Macmillan. 1987) 
Boycott writes: “I was des- 
tined to get that century It 
was my karma. It must have 
been written by someone, 
somewhere, before I went in 
to bat. 

“There is no other expla- 
nation for the memory ami 
magic of it ... It was the 
greatest moment of my 
careen 

“I may have played better 
and more importantly but 
this was the most 
moment of my life." 

The Guardian erf cket 
correspondent John Ari ott 
wrote: “This Boycott in the 
committed cricketer, a 
lonely perfectionist moved 
to the heart at coming to 
such a high peak of 
performance before his own 
people, and doing so with an 
I nnings typical of a 
technique which probably 
has come nearer than 
that of any other batsman 
to the elimination of 
error. .. 

“As Boycott Sighted his 
ambition close ahead he 
began to walk into the 
bowling, pushing it away 
with a bat which seemed all 
unmissable middle. 

“Urged on by the crowd, 
he scored steadily in stogies 
a nd tw os until the final four; 
a stroke of utter command. 


celebrated him." 

In the Dally Teli 
Michael Melford. I 
bats man himself,: 

sensed the feat pri 

“Only the most ra: 
imagination could 
taxed Boycott fail! 
make this hundret 
ball was not halfw 
boundary when th 
bat was raised on ! 
amid a rare hubbu 
boys were convert 
him from all aver 

Yorkshire." 

Before Roope jol 
Boycott had lost hi 
Mike Brearlev (c 5 
Thomson 0) to the 
of the day Bob Wo 
82, Derek Randall 
Tony Grejgat 201 . 

Brearley recall* 
“Boycott needed a | 
especially against 
and Walker, who n 
ball all day despite 
sun. 

“The’iooth loo* 
the perfect one. ju, 
outside the off-stui 
volley, swinging 
slightly: Instead oi 
to mid-off he pick< 
and drove It back ii 
“on-striker . . . ant 
cheered for almost 
minutes." 
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De puty production editor 
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Sub-editor 

Wfealu need an aoorate and conscientious sub. AhtoushM 

urxJwwrfngol computing isn'i nKuoy. you’ll be d6rtng 
vfrh technical copy, so an atdty to learn quickly and a f«rr 
9 WK * n 3 in Engtah language *r vital You short *» Im 
di least one year's eoenener of magazine production arxJ a 
ihcro^h grasp oJ wwfang such QuartXPns* on a Mac 


Staff writer 
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teamof tedmcdweten. vaulf be w»idng about die laws 
pnxiucto in the PC rrdrfcct and w* need so haw an under - 

stanmng of ie mrst rKEin trends. Ueaoy you staukt already 
h*re one year 5 opercnce wwig In the PC p«a^ ahhough 
careMazes Mh the enthusiasm and necesuey tecJwral 
expettne wC be given eonsidefaiion. 

AH positions offer a compctMw salary plus benefits. 
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The Graphic Word, a suterdary of the Words Group 
marketing communications consultancy, speoa&s& 
in corporate literature: customer magazines and 
direct mail. 

An exceptional opportunity has arisen for two 
experienced (min 18 months) Account Harrdters to 
jam us to manage a portfolio of design projects. 

We require one Account Handier to manage design 
solutions for a portfolio of leading financial services 
diems and a further Account Handler to manage 
design solutions for sbrne of the world's largest 
technology companies. 

The successful candidates must possess raceflent 
client development skills, demonstrate an intuitive 
understanding of the design process and be 
cognizant of other marketing communications 
disciplines. Teamworking and enthusiasm are a must. 

A highly attractive remuneration package is on 
offer for the right candidates. 

Please submit your CV with a covering letter to: 

Melanie Vbngswang (HR Manager} 

The Graphic Word 
140 Great Portland Street 
London WIN 5TA 


Copywriter 

£14337 - £17319 P-a. phis 
£2.409 London Weighting 

NCH Action For Ch&Jren wort with children, young 
people and tendes h need. 

Working within our Publications Department team, 
you wflt obtain information from sources induing 
soda! wort projects, staff members and corporate 
qxmoa and transform it into sharp, tody copy o° ■ 
wide range of pubfcadons. fct addition you «fl assist 
the Publications Officer in sourcing suitable 
photographs and mara^ng projects. 

An esceflert command of Englsh is essential as fe the 
abity to capture the essence of a brief. Ybu wi also 
need experience of writing for a variety of wdences 
and a flexible attitude with regard to your working 

hoore. Word processing skis are essentiaL 
For an application pack, please write or fax to 
NCH Action For Children, Highbury and External 
Affairs HR Department. Central Office. 85 Highbury 
park. London 16 tUD.Fajc 0171 226 2537, quoting 
reference CPW081. 

Closing date: 1st Sqstemtw 1998. 


tf .0 leading live communications agency 

Senior Producer 


Producers (x2) 


Librarian 


seats vacant 
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LEEDS 

CITY COUNCIL 

Leisure Services 

Leeds Museums aod Galleries 
Head of Support Services 
Salary P04 £25,245 -£27,183 

.A rare career develop m ent oppouiiy to join ihe Museum 
and Galleries Senior Management Team and lead the key 
Sup port Sernas area. This coven budgetary planning and 
monitoring. salting. administrative and from of house 
management, trading activity, security and aspects of 

property a uuuw nanc e. The pn a thot i te r nil have cantata with 

a wide range of people, within Ihe authority. Project 
management of Lottery funded projects may also be 

involved. 

The successful cancfidae will have severe! yeas' experience 
of managing service delivery or support services, widi an 
Operational emphasis. He or ‘she will have a mature, 
confident personality with good communication and 
motivational dilk and an interest in the tourism, leisure, 
am or heritage field. 

The Museums and Galleries consist of seven sites ranging 
from the reins of Kuksall Abbey. Temple Newsam House 
and the An Gallery to industrial sites with working 
equipment snch as Annley Mills and Th write Mill. A 
Heritage Lottery award of ilia has been made Tor the 
development of Abbey Hone Museum and the person 
a pp o in t ed win be pan of the learn delivering litis tearing 
project. There are 115 fie staff. There is a current pro j ec t 
MHininin g options tor the fotnrc boating and display of ihe 
CiJy Museum. 

Appli c a tions are particularly welcome from members of 
ethnic minorities and disabled people as these groups are 

A pplicatio n forms out be ob tai n ed from The Personae] 
Section. I riauiL Services* The Town Hag The Headrow, 
Leeds. LSI 3AD or telephone (9115) 247 8382. MUom 
L eeds (01 13) 224 3395 

Closing Data: 27th August 1 998 

“WORKING TOWARDS EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY" 

The Cfty council has a No Smoking Policy 
FULL-TIME POST(S) SUITABLE 
FOR JOB SHARING 


mencap I 

making the most of life ^ 

Assistant Creative ® 

Services Officer 1 

£15*598-^16,910 | 

Do you have Ihe creative skis to help rase § 
the awareness of Mencap* messages and the 1 
needs of petgite wth learnmg cfcabities? gj 

Would you fte to work in a dynamic and busy £ 
team solving conwnncafion issues througi 8| 
strong messages and despr? 'm 

Mencap, the largest dtsriifty organisation in || 
tf* UK worfeng ndh and provkSrg services for ■ 
people ndh leaning disabifies is looking far m 

a foil tine Assistant O ea flve Services Officer. §8 
Working closely with the Ctetehre Services ^ 
Than, you aflf assist in produciv affectfue |g£ 
comnajwcntinns materials promoting B 
Mencap^ idenfiy and work. You wil haw » 
axperience of working'witti supphers and M 
customers and maintaining office systems; » 

and an tndefstamfing and eteesth graphic m 
design and photography. Tbu wB how good B 
written and verbal sriBs and a sound B 
knowledge of Mcrosoft Word. Organised and fl| 

setimotivated you wi be a gDod team pfayer m 
with aedtant attention to detaL m, 

For an information pack, tdher cal0171 696 B 
5518 or send an SAE 139p) to PBrsonhel, || 
Mencap, 123 Golden Lane, London EC1Y B 
ORT. On the 24 hair answerphone or tag) left jg| 
hand comer of SflE state the post ^ 

you are applying for. Close date: 5 Xv M 
2&8.9S. kSErview date: 4.9.98. W ■ 

C a ui|wigiiing on behalf of people with » 

m le*raiii8 diwobOny and tbeir ^rallies. at 

T fa k i gy lo e mh equality hn tmx. re s? 

All pons over 30 hours ero ||| 

open to job share. 5 


Eridfcfai te X«3. Moifo Ccnted* bvjrawK emrOm lot 
SjmreAmrrftiefffaMkjkraafr^^itArtoywnStns 
mdu&tr aria* FR. mri irnhwl wAmn 

We cmrenfiy seek a graduate (xatoee for a rapiefiy 
expanding oarttnii er pufcfisbtng house. You wifl be 
aefling advertcang opportunities to a broad and 
established efienlbaae. Career proopeeb ore excellent 
and you wiH be mnrting cflenfa face to face wflhin 
the yenc You will be ealfaa s taH tic . motivated and 
ride to de mons trate a desire to Sefl- 

CaB Emma or Jessica on 0171 359 8244. 

Media Contacts (Kecmitneet Consahamts) Ltd. 

Windsor Centre, Windsor Street, London Nl iQC 
Teh S171 359 8244 Fob 0171 225 9121 
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APPOINTMENTS 19 


Telephone Account Managers % 

A re you,.. p 

British, Belgian, Danish, Dutch , Nonoegian or Su>ed/sh...and living in the UK? < 

m 

If so* - this could be your opportunity to sell for the most successful IT ^ 

. research organisation in the world. § 


As the world’s leading authority on information technology (IT). GannenSroop 

provides its clients with cutting-edge raf^its that support competitive decision 
making across the IT spertrum. With expertise in the areas of TT research, 
derision sqpport, anatytit. measurement and consulting. GartnerGreup b at the 
centre of a global oomnurity of more than 33,000 mrtvidual efients. 
representing owr 1 1 .000 organisations. 

Due to the continuing expansion of our highly successful telephone-bared 
account rnaagement we are seeking further Account Managers and a Dtstria 
Manager to both serve our existing dents and continue to grew the business. 

If you are from one of the couitries mentioned above, fluent in Engfish as wed as 
year mother tongue, and have the energy aid drive to l«p pace with the tastes 
growing company in the fastest growing industry n the worid — read cn. 


District Manager 


Surrey 


< Account Managers 


SiHTey 


To succeed you trifl be a professfcrafly and comueroaffy aware individual 
preferably with two yean’ sales experience, tf you have knowledge of the IT 
industry that wotdd be a tfistmet advantage. Hour telephone manner, relationship 
management and buskiess devel o ping n skis wi be of prkne Importance in order 
to mantast and buikf a successful dent tare. 


As p»t of this expansion wc are looking for an add* tonal District Manager to 
join our team. This person wfl be response tor a team of between eight and 
ten account managers, ensuring that success and development as indMdujk and 
as a team. We are looking for euxflent leadership and conomncatlon skifls 
gyn ed in die IT or communication industries. 

If you led you have the Ate and enthusiasni necessary to make an impact from 
day one. please contact our advising consultants. Rebecca Qehrie or iacey Austin 
on the GartnerGroup Hotline 0] 7 1 447 5523. Alternatively send your cv for 
their attention at Saks £ Marketing Appointments. 7a Langley Street. London 
WC5H 9JA. fee 0171 379 01 1 5. E-mail; gartner@gradappr.co.uk. For further 
dp tryi* on the GartnerGroup. please \«Jt their website at www.gartner.corn 

Our confidants are ava&We during notmal office hours (flan-7pm), and until 
9pm on Monday 10th August and Thursday 13th August I99S. 

We request that other Recruitment Consuftams cfoect any enquiries through the 
GartnerGroup Hotine on 01 7 1 447 5523. 

Opportunities abo exist for experienced field tales pro f e ssi onals- 


CD GartnerGroup 


SsFRAMGANGSRIK FORSALJNING POSITIVE ATTITUDE REUISS1TE EN VENTE 



Consultants with a difference 


up to £20,000 + benefits 


Do you: 

• Want to work with the third largest recruitment group in the world? 

• Want to work for one of the fastest growing companies in the industry? 

• Want to market your own skills, but dislike just sales? 

■ Want to be responsible for your own job and your own career? 

• Feel that commission-based recruitment is not good for quality? 

• want to make a difference for yourself and for the people around you? 

Are you: 

• Between 25 and 35 years of age? 

• A university graduate and a good communicator? 

• Somebody who can prove to have made a commercial difference in 
your previous employment? 


Midlands & Southern England 


Randstad Employment Bureau is the company 
with a difference; we deal predominantly with 
temporary work in the UK. and we believe that 
our industry has to be much more people based 
and much less sales oriented (and we are doing 
that successfully in 1 2 countries in Europe and in 
North America). 

If you believe that you can help us to make that 
difference, please ring 01793 491222 during 
office hours and ask for Jane; she will then send 
you an application pack. 


WEB DESIGNER 

Opportune to join anannJ- 
wrinnkig rew meda company in 
Brighton. We’re looking lor a 
(restive aid operienced vwb 
designer to wort as pert of a 
team on hktoroSe projects. 1 
Entfuiasnt conwiimeit and 
cutting-edge ddk essential. 
Excellent creative scope and 
salary accordng to apsience. 

Contact John Worth, JWM 
Creative 01273 235520 
Ehb* jwmcftjwmxa.uk 
Web: vnvvLjwnLC0.uk 


DESIGNER 

OretoayurfwiMaaria 


towortcoMmiedefeatiaNl 

ri(UMU|HjUi.W 

daip remote gwri aa . 


dmimiagcmiuat^ytot 


MnERmre, 

IreWflOreftfcDafo 

fondAtowL \ 






B- H -w m., AKO, 

4* W ter lud WtahMoo 
Lmh»m. SWI* fUC. 


bi mb tew tit aHp ■ phi ate 
v«L n We te-H-tef ire^| rf tete 
tep ite vate *o«c mi ik 


FUSOBUIT TO HT MTO Ml 
BrtOMT.MO TKKIUf «IM TBH 

. teemusatete *- 
SSlSSST 1 '" 

hmTS>. )4 l 
G c»u4d-€i Bat&nans 

2 Bxlen PhciyCrcoby Rovn 
London SEI IYW 
HO Alirfl 1085 PLEASE 

CMneeeArtDteMer 


Gallery Director 
for new London 


MteBHrare ■«» mtataum 2 
aomno aipvrtoaov kiwin, 


AMIaMi nuHM connaMr 
aMnteiiMmuteDw 
■t KMory. abWly » read 
a*HM«ndnpefle>Bv<» 
CNnMiwaoun*. 

Low nil Hite J vte wyi boob* 
MdlBpodBOionoa. 


Production 

Accountant/ 

Bookkeeper 

tnqpfaad tan ama for bar? 
tv docnmantaiy cDtnpenr- 
W te fouy fcaavriodga at 
Soga aad Ebstel Boooativl- 
Hecom gndnaia wkh 
ArmutiH i Q arB noiM — 
SomSm pretend. 
Iwnn o rTu I a wart. Apply to 
wrtmig onlyiK 
Sarah Moteredc, 

CScrete note, 28 GiMt 
8MwiiindWiaa 

xreenntssxsn 

nmhg date 140 tegaaL 


Sales Careers 

£1BktoE20k 


Hwmring ARiyiny, 


Sales 

& 

RECRUITMENT 

Sales 



Let's Le hones 1 .. Mcsl ol 
ins •e:ruiSrrer,l coasi-lianoies 
oiveriising on this oo.]e are 
‘.coking !:r :ha same sen a! 
Qi'af.'ias J.-ora you. Asd ji-ar.y a:' 
!h? cl:CJi‘s '.v.lf ;:ts to c!!e* use | 
fiai' 2 dozen cnr-uilanciis a; 
il « * a I u'te W ct:e. Sohcv. daycu knciv vrltict 
II' V 1 Ml 1 | Wi ■ CIS to Well o) Li pier , 

m Fic.nirn v.e v;i l Uaal yaa vi:.b 
raspeci o:id cr.dets'anl nn. well 
lister, to -.'.f.a: y:- '••sn!. aid well 
er.lczvoir ?s r:‘. > '.or -,oj 

'.'.'o .'S teen doirg il i ris way -:r 
ttnusErds c-' rradua-cr. tor c/sr 
10 y-3-s Sa. read ‘he Dtoar ads 
by a i rr.eans ard liter, jo ;zorx\' j 
?. tavDcr ar.£ catl 5:;tne!li. 
Shelley. Alan or Ra;hi! first cr: 

0171 598 8188 . | 

15b Greet Pontord Street. 
LO'Usr. WIN 5FB 


FLETCHER 

SCHLAEFLI 

=MEDIA= 


Graduates Wanted! 

Media Sales 


PosttkNBaowmlbMe 

Basic salary toll 6,000+ Commission 
Graduated recently? About to graduate? - or 
perhaps you want to build on your current 
experience by joining a fast moving industry 
where you can accelerate you career through 
results? 

fieteber Scbiaefh Media are recruiting high quality 
individuals to join a number of major UK 
publishing companies. If you have drive and 
ambition, a desire ro work in a fun yet demanding 
environment, confident personality 
and excellent communication skills. J Bf Wfc 
then please call 

Terry or Jim on 0181 287 2777. 
alternatively fixx ns oa 0181 287 1888. 


Leaking for a 
better job 


Advertising 

Sales 



ih:-- r:*i toctory li s.-arte j; y:jr 
6-15 i-;.-.N's tjtos erpcr cnrc |j 
j'. ulsc-dlrre v.e can istrcdi.cj 
,5J to ;;t Lllento rvc*i;.ting in 
to; l:.;.-w;v. r.Bhj: 


• :>n n:-ior,s 

• Ve/.s.T f 

• Veri.i 

• S'cssy Mavrina?. 

A*;e’.3. fi:bed. 

■V Cg:; .;:.s on 

0171 536 0303 now!! 

NchhL-bettorj Htotcs. 

2.1C r !:.:r 155 G.-:al Foiisr.n S: 
•.V-N 5?E 


GRADUATES 16K 

EXCHANGE 

reauunau cvnsvltoMU Acyauieccncgntefe 


* H^t Basse 

(negotiaMe) 


w^S»*stWial' -. 

•: .-v > . ■ 

V , v > ** .y 

^Ex^cKecrtBlM: 


. i- ... 

?".-f ■/-! v 

tfe&dmg V 
^ yirarforffl - 

V"'.< 


SUPERB OPPORTUNITY IN 
INTERNATIONAL SALES 

Our Client is a multi-national publishing company which 
is ihe dear market leader in a dynamic global marketplace. 
Right now they are looking for a commercially minded 
and pro-active individual to build on their success, 
selling an excellent portfolio of products. 

Your role will be to strengthen existing relationships with 
major clients in the UK and overseas, developing the 
businea to full potential as wefl as targeting new business. 
The ideal candidate will be wdl educated, possessing 
excellent interpersonal and organisational skills with 
drive and motivation to succeed. You wdl preferably 
have some sates experience with evidence of success in 
your career to date, however, enthusiastic, results- 
orientated individuals with some commercial awareness 
will be considered. Candidates should also possess some 
degree of computer literacy and because some 
international travel is involved, a second European 
language is required (Spanish is preferred). 

Interested? Then send your c.v. kx- 
Pisces DRB Recruitment, Pisces House, 

3 Cornfield Terrace, Eastbourne; jgUfflP 

BN21 4NN. . 

Tet 01323 638900. V ' 

Fax: 01323 721990 DR g 

EmaiL piscesdrb8aoLa>m i s«i»B j .« h i 


Pisces DRB Limited 


| international] 
TRAVEL 
CONSULTANT 


^ARE YOU— 

^ • A proven achiever In 
k any field Le. work. 

^ academic, sport 
N • Age 24 and over 
S'VWowtel 

S (2 conQnencs min'm) 

• Passkrnte to 
^ succeed n the 
. budnass world 

^ FLIGHT CENTRE 

% • Openes 391 shops 
L In die UK. Canada. 

^ ScxJth Africa. 

^ Austrafa and NZ 

S e Opens a new shop 
every 80 hears 
^ * Promotes only 

S trum within 
• Rewards are 
^ per f ormance driven 

S in ch« range of 

i. 14.000 - 02.000 
^ • Currant vacancies 
k mWonbiedon.Siemn, 

. Bromley 1 . Crawley and 

y Goodge Street. 

^ Send warCVnd 
k co ve r in g tetter toe 
™ The tovmd rVnaicr. 

^ Ryn Ce ntre fltei Ltd. 

S M2.|J4ThoBmd>w ' 

MMMm SWI9 US. ^ 

b NnGmaHmv* 8J 
D» 11a Aucus IMS *» 


FLIGHT CEHTREl 


T overseasI 

JOBShSHdaS? 1 ' 09 * 


1^500 current woridwkte 

vacwclu every tnovniici. 

JUte £18^5 fore Issues. 

ne& YbvCVtatop 
rnwri w wryto yra . 
FREE: Country guide 
AWTWUM. 


Meet Theresa 
Davies M 


Theresa came to sea the / vam.. . - - 

consultants at tlu Graduate j i'E|M| 

RBCrtrihnem Company on July f 

20th she said her weaknesses j 

were "aesloner clothes and j 

beer" but other than that we / 

mouDhi she was girat' She I 

was sent to 6 dletus (wffli / ^ 

over 7500 compary es on 1 — * *mim * 

our database It's not thai ' ~ — 

surprising), and got 4 second interviews (thanks 
to our great briefings!)- Her favourite job was wttti 
the BBC. as a sales exec on their magazines - so It Is 
a good job that was the one she was ottered and 
accepted then) But we'll let her say the rest ‘I’ve now 
landed my dream job with my dream company and 1 
believe there aren't enough thank yous 1 can say, so 
I'll say just the one - THANK YOU ALU" 

Theresa Is NOT unusual, last week she was joined by 
Ruth. Natalie. Mart. Deborah. Mlreltle. Keeiey, 
David(x2) and Sarah all ot whom accepted their first 
jobs In sales (Inc media, recruitment, direct 
marketing and technical} within one week of 
seeing us. 


THE GRADUATE 
■UOUITMWT COUPAMV 




Join in the success, call 
us on 0171 925 2225. 
Or see our website at 
http7/www.graduate 
recruibnenLco.uk 


EURECRIHT ltd 

Soldi Md Scfcct Specfaribn 


UWWhaaiWhiMDneac*ilBcknlM«|WMMw 

nancsB iwnte. EWun d w i*w ms ««■. kh at 8 larou 
incmh up «te dte v iQmvti MteMmncculai 


Our dons meeadtepuMste^ediUBBa *•! ■! 

ttd ULiirii unj cB^run teen w mac 
te%M.«atedttetewteten tetedteurtte M 
i toJMteiSteBteaWBi&ibaitelte m 
ofleed ante* da te***. i wtei«te4 
ny pu Mi— tBrawB iJu i «>T »" " *«teaciw- txM 
pOIM fate b4kj carreukrt. gj 

^!> bmipIlMXUM 


Packaging designers /artworkers 

£28-46*; London/West Countw 1 

We are wring for a number of presdglouj deras speriabtoj in ' 
pactei ng and are wxemly seektof amwricen. desjgnen 
(nxdcfore^it and senior) and 3D spKbfaa. 
CairtdatesinsrharejadQginaejpoTenceyBDjrwkhlnarcp i 
tffney tod ewalenc ReihandSiiiKracor ind Phocoshop. 



Seare MuMwaigi s*wg iteugHaw afo. soMteoe mi Mflfo te 

fiteueptewMLteteteBWAAtewtMteeiiil 
iHJiifiiindnii warniniir m 

some te tey t> mgs «tem ten ntpea ute« tee dtafo wteea. 
aculiltam mu tuueu. 



Or call 01273-440220 


' Ml pttfar «b Sraiwinn 


m trite b^ essriti. Mlentn. 

* FW^Gerrui/SpauL *pbg 
5ritefow> (sr haring o 
bffled at Upwtite Dyrak 
poivrih 6 rrri* des wp 

P eo ple faf 
hk 0171 739 600% 
fee 0171 7497313. 


KAmg teteoiOBtetent-CuaoniSmw-SM Mlaiteen DMfo« 


I«. i temnu«ar mraUfowrignte ■ "»! M ft ntei te teg poQllteWl^ 
oorttHa tf iwrtBiBui on w rtteltetetf Htotftefea batf tffce «r ; 
■WtePMkteMtflltiH. I 

cwo iuiwite i foifitfiil apeei 

An pa rite te iwte m ««lte te n^te noRmteaM tea Mteno a 

■ iiw c ratePL tete — a tenu a wtei Saw. ■ 

Havten HBtebTdWMMiH *■ Mte 
Crterteitatetliqtfil«M> B1Jt*lHM«w 
ite Bm UMtedp dlu pnw<e n ontfM d cm& Rwte. ann. 
MkfoMtMlw«m 

foteHteten* Hut-- to-fC+teMtei 

kBBM^tfi»s «u tewungnue ran. agate PB«inte*nq(gtf 
IK. mate MW BWbg kr Bdte fttedi *Mte H ■ M» 
CMtetatelmBndM.MWM IM 

(I ircnAxtj 

ff CWM atnfea MB ai< m apOtei b fern MBUI poAtei 


US WmaoB m m WMm cm a etfbtftf nteM ar nt. 

Bnnt RtfOD HHK. IDteqnBI ta. Wt ia 
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20 SPORTS NEWS 


Cricket 


County Championship round-up 

T urning out nicely for Surrey 


Thr - Monday August 10 1998 



Leicestershire 


Lancashire 





Off the record . . . Saqlain Mushtaq 


SHAUN BOrrefOLL 


Saturday Scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 


MIDDLESEX 8 

WARWICKSHIRE 11 


Lord"*: Match drawn. 

WJUWKKSMHEt Find Innings 466 
(B C Lora 226, N M K Smith 6i: Johnson 
4-60). 

MlOOLESEXi First Innings 297 (P N 
WoekeS BO. O A stun 52: Munlon 7-661. 

moousex 

tiimnil l — *ir (ovsmtghC 157-2) 

M W Catting c Knight b Welch 81 

CBsttlbwbGHes 43 

O A Static Singh blMigh 52 

PNWtakBS ibwb Welch o 

*t«R Brown not out 37 

D C Nash Ibw b Wagh 2 

R L Johnson e Sub o Wagn — 2 

PCH Tutmll c Povreii b Wagn _ O 

T F Bloomfield b Munion O 

Extras (b7. IDS. nb2) 18 

Total (128 ovora) 373 

FSB of aaklceta coott 243, 283, 283. 356. 
380, 370.372. 

Bwftigr Glddins 10-4-46-1: Munion 
20-3-46-1; Welch 26-5-91-2; Powell 
2-0-8-0: Giles 40-14-94-2; Wagh 
6-3-11-4: smith 16-6-44-0: tara 2-0-16-0. 


B ann n d Inniisia 

NVKiMgnt st Brown bTufneii 88 

N M K Smith b Bloomfield 4 

"BCLarac Caning o Johnson — 51 

A Slngnc Bait b Johnson 14 

A F Giles c Sub b Johnson 13 

m a Wagn c Getting bTufneii 1 

M J Powell c Brown bTufneii O 

GWetctic Nash bTufneii — 1 

tK J Piper not out 7 

T A Munton not out 4 

Extras (08. Ib5. w6. nb8l 27 

Total (lor 8, 23.5 overs) 190 

FSB of aalcketui 6. 83, 101, 115. 125. 13a 
131. 134. 

DM not bat: E S H Glddins. 

Beaafkw Ban 3-0-24-0; Bloomfield 
4-0-63-1; Johnson 8.5-3-32-3; Tutnoll 
7-1-04-4; WMhM 1-0 4 a 
UwpilramJH Harris 8 JF Steele 


SURREY 23 

DERBYSHIRE 4 


Tfes Owe Surrey won by 226 runs. 
SURREY) First iimlngs 333 (A D 
Brown 132: Blackwell 5-115). 
DBHBYSfORC: Fbst Innings 139|Hot- 
Uoake 4-36) 

SURREY 

S ec o nd brotogs (overnight 148-7) 

J A Knott not out 41 

M P Blcknefl si Krikkan b Roberta 81 

Saqlain Mushtaq c Knkken b Roberta O 
Extras (tbS. w4} 8 

Total (tor 9 dec, 88 overs) 238 

M of w l o MU osafa 238. 238. 

DM wot bab R M Amin. 

Boaa fl ngi DeFreltas 13-6-26-1; Dean 
20-2-70-2: Blackwell 38 9 0 4 4; Clarke 
2-O-4-0; Roberta 16-4-09-a. 


f e c u n d h a dng a 

M J Slater c A b Saqlain 8V 

M H May c StaNd b Saqlain 43 

RMS Weston cBonybSeql am 13 

K J Bamett c Ward b Amin 18 

M E Casaar c Want b Saqlain 8 

I D Blackwell si Betty b Saqlain 2 

*fK M Krikken few b Saqlain O 

PAJ DeFreltas c Batty b Amin 8 

V P Clarke b Saqlain 1 

G M Roberts nol out 2 

K j Daon ibwb 3a0aln . 2 

Extras lb2. Ib8) - S 

Total (623 avers) 203 

Felof wteketasSS, 127, 160. 171. 101. 
161,182, 19a 202. 

BowBwg : Blckmll 12-2-47-0; B C Hal- 
Dooke 11-0-41-0: Saqlain 275-4-65-8; A J 
Honwahe 2-0-13-0: Alton 10-0-32-2. 
U mp i r es . M J Kitchen < R Palmer. 


ESSEX 6 

GLAMORGAN 22 


Cl iet n is funi, Glamorgan won by 218 
runs 

GLAMORGAN! First innings 288 (A 
□ale 73. w L Law 68: Such 5-1 10, Williams 
4-4J). 

ESSEX: Bret Innings; 280 IA P Grey- 
son 59. H C Irani 51). 


Sunday Scoreboard 



SUSSEX 

DURHAM 


bitbawnw Sussex won by seven 
wtesets. 

DURHAM 

JE Morris c Carpenter bK Newell .... 41 
*0 C Boon Ibw b Edwards 2 

N J Spank c Humphries b E awards . .. o 

TM P Spetgnt can Klrtley „ 31 

P D Comngwood st Humphries 

b Bevon 38 

J J B Lewis si Humphries b Adams ._ IT 
MJ Foster c Martm-jenMns b Sevan 4 

N C Phillips Ibw b Boron 8 

J Wood b Kimoy .. _ 1 

N Killeen noi out B 

S J Hnrmlson not out 1 

Extras (Ib8. w3) .. ... 11 

Total |lor 9. 40 avers) . 166 

Pen of wMurCw 16 18. 65. 38. 137. 136. 

144. 147 149. 

bwHbp Mariln-Jemcms 8-0-22-0; Kin- 
ley 0-0-37-2, Edwards 6-3-16-2. K Newell 
3-0-1 6-1 . Robinson B-0-33-0. Adams 
3-0-17-1: Bevon 4-1-7-3 


R h Raoc&palflhl tiWood 3 

R S C Marbn-Jenkimi c Harm Ison 

b Foster . 25 

•C J Adorns b Wood _ 73 

M G Bevan not out .. 35 

M Nowell not out IB 

Extras (ibl. w5) .... a 

Total (tor 3, 35.4 overs) 157 

PM of artekrtw 8, 09. 124 

DM net bab J R Carpenter. K Newell. A D 
Edwards, ts Humphries. R J Klrtlcry. M A 
Romnsan 

Bearfcpr Hnrmlson 6-0-27-0; Wood 

6- 0-34-5; Kflloon 7.4-0-29-0; Foster 

7- 2-23-1, Cotllngwood 4-0-21-0 Phillips 
5-0-22-0 

UmpinHE H O Bird and M J Harris. 


S P James run ouf . S 

*M P Maynard c Petareb Cowan ..... 4 

A Dele c Myam b licit ................... 2 

P A Covey b Item 34 

MJ Powell c Hyam 0 Irani .. 13 

ROB Croll c Cowan b •» jrt . O 

V Dawood b Irani . ... 87 

S D Thomas c Cowan b Such — 21 

A P Davies c Irani o IMM 13 

□ A Casket not out a 

Extras (bl.ib)O.wtt 12 

Total (ter 9. 40 overs) 172 

Fak 12, 16. IB. 46.46.04. 117. 148. 172. 

DM net tab O T Parkin 

Bw —ngi Uott 8-0-36-2. Cowan 8-0-55-1: 

Such 6-0-29-1 : Irani 6-0-06-4; Grayson 

8-0-45-0. 


*P J Prichard not out 99 

0 D J Robinson o Parkin ... 10 

S 0 Peters c Canny bOevles .... ..... 2 

RCfromnolout 38 

Extras Ib4.lb4.w1 6) - - 23 

Tola) (tori 323 overs) . „ . 173 

FM Of wickets 25. 30. 

DM wot bat: A P Grayson. D R Law. G R 
Napier, tB J Hyam. A P Cowan. U C Itatt, P 
MSucn. 

BwAw Parkin 03-0-10-1; Davies 
5-tHS-l: Thomas 3-0-1 7-0: Dale 
2-0-16-0: Crotl 8-0-39-0: Cower 
8-0-40-0. 

Umpires: O I Burgees and J H Hampshire. 


KENT 

HAMPSHIRE 


1 


LANCASHIRE 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


OM Traflonfa Lancnstxre won by 71 
runs. 


P C McKoown b Lewis 20 

M Chilton c Russell b Smith . ... o 

NM Folrbrother run out ..... TB 

G 0 Lloyd st Russell b Ball 19 

M Wolklnson c Dewoon b Ball . ...... 14 

*Wa9tm A Vrem not out .. ..... ... 7B 

tWKHeggo Walsh . a 

I D Austin not out fl 

Extras (Ib9. w3. nb2| 14 

Total (lor 6. 40 ovora) 239 

PM of wtefcetar 2. 39. 64. 101. 200. 210. 
Old oof bwtiO Yales. G Chappie. P J 
Martin. 

BowBngr Lewis 6-1-27-1: Smith 
8-0-40-1, Walsh 8-0— 48-1; Ball 0-0-32-2 
Cawdron 4-0-19-0: Ail syne 4-0-47-0. 


R I Dawson c Chilton b Votes ... .... 33 

M C J Bull c Hogg b Austin 7 

■M W AHeynv c Hegg o Marlin .. ... .. a 

M G N Windows b Austin ... a 

1H C Russel) e Martin b Chappie 4 

D R Hewaon c Martin b Ystes 23 

T H C Hancock c Uayd b Chappie 49 

MJCawdranuHogg b Watkinsan f 

J Lewis et Hogg b Yolee ... B 

A M Smith not out « 

C A Walsh b Martin i 

Extras I Ib7. wZ)_ — g 

Total Iter 10. 33 4 avera) 191 

M of wtofce m 14. 14, 35. 45. 06. 110. 

116. 143. 14T 

B o wBngi Austin 6-1-25-2. Martin 
5 4-1-10-2: Waslm 3-0-1 1-0: ChappM 
7-0»n-Z: Yates 6-0-37-0. WalWnsan 
4-0-32-1. 


■ Kent won by seven 


J S Laney c Marsh b Hearsay 2 

J P Stephenson c Hooper b Headley . 4 

*R A Smith ibw b HnadMy 4 

G W While c Hooper b Thompson 1 

tA N Aymed tow b Thompson - 1 

A 0 Mascarennas b Hooper 89 

M Ksecti c Marsh b Fleming 22 

S 0 Udei b Fleming 8 

nam McLean c Marsh b Hooper — 9 

P J Hartley nor oul 7 

C A Connor b House . S 

Evlrai lto2. lot, wO, nu6) .. 13 

Total 133 J overs) 137 

Mb 4. 14. 17. IB. 19. 64. 82. 89. 132. 

O eerttegi Headley 9-1-26-3: Thompson 
8-3-16-2 McCague 6-1-43-0; Fleming 
8-1-26-2; Hooper 7-0-18-2: House 
03-0-4-1 

KMT 

TR Word b Hanley 30 

E T Smith b McLean 31 

R WT Key Ibwb Stephenson ... 3 

CL Hooper not out 26 

N J Llong not out 39 

Extras |lb4, w7. nb3) 13 

Total (lor 3, 323 overs) 138 

PM of wickets: 5J. 59. B7 

DM not ben W j House. M J MoCagua. M 

v Fleming. MS A Marsh, □ W Heedhty, J B 

Thompson. 

Bowdwgi Connor 63-1-36-0; McLean 
e-0-29-1 . Harney 6-0-01-1; Stephenson 
6-2-13-1; Udal 4 -o-ib-O; Mascerentas 
3-0-17-0. 

ilwfilrw A A Jones and N T Plows. 


Rob Steen 

I F chickens are not yet 
being co anted, the coops 
are close to chock-a- 
block. Saqlain Mush- 
taq’e latest Saturday mas- 
terclass in artfulness 
brought Derbyshire to their 
knees and Surrey their 
eighth victory of- the cam- 
paign — two more than any 
rival and already as many 
as Glamorgan managed in 
taking last season’s 
pennant. 

With four games to go 
and second-placed Leices- 
tershire trailing by 41 
points with a game in hand 

pins a Wnai ass i gnm ent 

in Kexwnington to look for- 
ward to — the words “In”, 
“the” and “bag" must be 
sorely difficult to resist. 

Not, arguably, since the 
heyday of Lock and Laker 
more than 40 years ago has 
The Oval been such a haven 
for spin, and Saqlain's suc- 
cess there has turbo- 
charged Surreys seemingly 
irresistible challenge for 
their first title since deci- 
malisation. The 21 Derby- 
shire wickets he claimed in 
this latest victory were this 
nntinna) off-spinner’s third 
such haul beneath the gas- 
holders this season. His 
eight for 66 on Saturday, 
moreover, was his second 
career-best there. Even the 


qlmkmum Second mnlngi 371-6 
dae{SPJamea 147, A Dale 82 ). 

MB 

9eeend bafaigi (overnight 41-3) 

D D J Robinson c Dale b Davies 24 

M C lloH b Dale 13 

R C Irani e Sub b Gostew 31 

"A P Grayson c Maynard b Graft 3 

S D Peters c Maynard b CoMcar 47 

ORLawtowbDaia O 

tB J Hyam c Croft b Thomas 11 

N F Williams Ibwb Davlas 28 

PM Such not out. — 3 

Extras (bZ.toa.w2.nM) 9 

Total (81.4 oven) 133 

Mi «f wtafcata wood 48. *1. 86, 87. 67. 

112,167. 

DoMtete Parkin 10-4-27-1: Oavtes 
12-4-20-5; Thomas 1 8-0-36-5; Croft 
23-7-37-1; Cooker 19,4-0-61-2; Dale 
9-3—17-2. 

Uiwparau G I Burgess 3 J H HampalWlra. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 6 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 20 


IQ>MeiP*«ein Noftlntpiamihlra 
won by 96 rune. 

MUI IIIKBUUmiHBFlrat Innings 
164. 

WORCBSmSHUIft Flrat tonUna: 
289 (TM Moody 112 Franks 6-63). 
■onUMMUHam Saoond In- 
nings 401 (P Johnson 138: Chapman 
6-106). 


H eoo wri h—fc«p» (ov«ni(flht 28-2] 

W P C Waston c Archer b Evans — — 28 

M J Rawnaley b Today 8 

V SBolanMc Strong bTallay ° 

TM Moody c Read b Toney 0 

D A La a ttard a wc Read b Evans — - 19 

SJ Rhodes c Strang b Franks 19 

S H LampitJ tow b Tolley 24 

PJ Newport not out 48 

RJ Chapman c Walton b Today 8 

Extras (b4. 105, w2. nbfflf) 38 

Total (613 oven) 180 

PM of wickets nemtt 46. 50, 54, 79. 66. 
110. 134. 

B ewfci Franks 21-3-66-1; ToUay 
213-7-40-7: Strang 8-3-10-0; Evans 
0-2-37-2; Oram 2-0-17-0. 

Uwvpkwm R A WWta ft G Sharp. 


□ JOaodcHMcGdeab Small 1 

A W Laramon b Small — 3 

RL Johnson bSman O 

PCRTutntfl notout 3 

TFBtoomfleUtcSmaftbGWdlna __ IB 

Exlraa (bS. ms, wll] 24 

Total (34.4 avers) — 102 

Mb 30. 4Q. 42. 57. 67. 73. 76. 78. 79. 
B u w fcgi Munton 8-MU; Gkkflns 
6^4-1-22-2: Smith 7-0-20-2; Small 
0-0-103; QUes 5-3-4-0. 


I return of Tan Salisbury for 
the trip to Trent Bridge a 
week on Wednesday is un- 
likely to temper Surreys 
swagger. 

All the same the desirous 
Pakistani — the leg-break 
and so-called “slider’’ 
remain a mystery to all and 
sundry — is the first to tip 
his hat to Martin Blcknell. 
the rejuvenated opening 
bowler who has consis- 
tently sliced open the top of 
opposing orders and most 
quietly fancy his chances of 
a r eturn tour to Australia, 
where he foiled to play in a 
Test eight winters ago. 

Alistair Brown, too, has 
been a revelation, con- 
founding those who have 
pigeon-holed him as a rustic 
biffer and ignore the evir 
deuce. Intrigtringly Brown, 
whose fourth century of the 
season laid the foundations 
for his side's latest triumph, 
has seldom got as far as 
second gear in the AXA 
League — hence Surrey s la- 
mentable record. In both 
cases, the priorities lie 
elsewhere. 

Lancashire (at Heading- 
ley), Kent and Gloucester- 
shire will all be lo oking to 
narrow the gap this week 
while the top two are Idle, 
but even this could work to 
Surreys advantage: Glouc- 
estershire and Kent will be 
trying to score points off 
each other. 


First Women’s Test 


ENGLAND 

AUSTRALIA 


raaiiirmih Mntrn linwm 
■mUMtH First Innings 414 (J Briton 
148, C Edward* 63: Magno 5-67). 


First btnings (overnight: 393-6) 

JBroadbartbSmftfiles 200 

T J Prtca not out 1 80 

O Magno not out 87 

Extras (b7.lM,wl0.ribi) 22 

Tote) (lor 6 dec, 160 own) 


DM not baft A Fahay, C Ftaptertek. C 
Mason. 

■oMhp Tartar 5-4-e-o; Pearson 

26- 1-101-1: Lang 24-031-0: Redtorn 
21-3-85-0; Connor 10-2-62-a Edwards 

27- 7-78-® Collyer 31-6-86-1; Smlthloa 
20-11-74-1. 


C Edwards b Fitzpatrick — — 77 

J Briton not out — 58 

B Daniels not out — 17 

Extras (t8.lbS.nb1) 7 

Total (tori. 02 avara) 180 

Nlaf Makati 127. 

DM wot bap "K SmftMea. t J Caesar, 8 
Col lyar. C Connor, K Long. L Pearson. 8 
Redtorn, C Taylor. 

8ewte.pi Fitzpatrick 12-6-20-1: Cal war 
10-5-18-0: Mason 6-1-103: Magno 
12-2-42-0: Rotam 9-2-203: Fahey 
6-3-14-0; Claris 4-T-6-0: Broedbent 
2-1-6-0; Jonea T-0-3-0. 

Ungriraai A Gorton and VGIbbena. 

• Brian Lara hit thraa (bun and a tour oil 
.too opening tour derive rie a of Tim Bloom- 
tlekTs third over to raise the panel baity of 
a surprise Warwickshire win as they 
chased 205 In 24 wars aJ Lords. Bid Mid- 
dlesex became Hie more likely winners of 
the eventual draw as KeMi Piper and Tim 
Munton tended ott Hie Anal 38 bens. 

Lara's 83. Including a hart-century oft 
only 30 baft*, contained lour sixes and 
tore* lours. II came after Warwickshire 
had progressed at more than 10 an over. 



Glamorgan 


Hampshire 


Notts 


Warwickshire 


Durham 


a.wjm-1'.iu 



Middlesex 


31172 


38 170 

42 151 

42 151 


39 148 


44 148 


39 127 


43 125 


42 121 


45 120 


36 119 


34 105 


33 104 


28 103 


Essex 


9/24/24/4/2 2 


18/23/10/6/23 


3/20/21/20/3 


22/6/23/7/24 


23/11/11/7/24 


10/11/4/4/24 


20/4/ 11/7/22 


4/5/23/11/4 


23/7/4/11/20 


4/24/4/7/11 


7/3/6/8/3 


20/20/8/4/6 


1/9/.7/23/4 


5/20/2/9/4 


8/3/4/10/8 


7/4/7/24/8 


3 / 4 / 5 / 20/6 



Leading county averages 


DERBYSHiRE 





a 

si 

g 


IDBIadiwan 

1QL4 

22 

227 

a 

8-118 

KJDaan 

3813 

to 

83« 

48 

547 


MPL BuNMCS 

to 

ie 

330 

IT 

ARCadcPUi 

402 

SO 

wer 

S3 

GDReaa 

X7L1 

B7 

tea 

33 


DURHAM 


LANCASHIRE 




i an ns aeoa 

3H n> PM 

<n m «jr 



408 

1M 

. tats 
801 

SI 

15 

048 1 

627 1 

IDKSraaMV 

901 

BO 

BBS 

30 



ESSEX 


NClDB 

NFMOim 

APOnqfMn 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


M « MO 

SK W 4-0 

511 M 9-d 



tM) 4 Ormond 

X7.se vj Waite 
SUM ADMXWSr 


GLAMORGAN 


MIDDLESEX 


WARWICKSHIRE 




MAWtoflH 

IS 

4 

48 

a 

4-T17JM 

T A Munion 

Si 

21 

2 W 

a 

748 

APOIMa 

31U 

ID 

040 

aa 

5-48 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


NORTH ANTS 


yw.w=L-u=i:w:iiit 


UQHmadM 
M W Mayra 
OR H raao n 


» 17 1 88 

II «1 2 SU 

7 0 3 » 

0 8 8 W 

3S7.1 SI BIS 02 

ZTB W 783 aa 

sms B 19 4 


HAMPSHIRE 


ANAyma 
RABman 
KD Jamas 


M I MO R 

12 2* 5 703 

» n i sis 

12 is s ass 


MBLoys 

SKroey 


NOTTS 


PJahaaan 
U Abate 
WTRoWaan 


AC Monte HU 3D MS 27 *30 

* P Itea c arannaa ibtj a IH B Mt 

NAUMcLMk 895.1 SB 110ft SS S-101 


■ W Baal 

IB 7 *B 

w as 7-sa 

IB ir *a 


1 eta aa 
am tor 
1 99 TM 


SB) » 7-45 

BB7 sf sea 
mi m sea 


MH ftAHkS 
ai.ee T M Woody 
esjn WPCWastan 


an DA Leman 
SSuSS RJCaapraa 
Slvta P J Weapon 


0 773 MB 

2 702 VC 

1 478 as 



«ui PSia h aia ra 
sane MRvanMn 
24JM MJWXM 


22JS GWMte T3H.I 90 

aa.TS CEWSnaanraal toss TO 

taJTS D Omari CM 27 


517 » MB 

TM E M 
SB zi see 


Final analysis 


CURRENT FORM 


Woreestosi Worcestershire won by 
seven wklrats. 


•J E R Gad lan c Rhodes b Lompltt — 80 

U AfzaaJ ibw b Chapmen — — 1 

M P Dowman Ibw b Lampdt 17 

PJdmson runout —————— 83 

G F Archer c A b Illi ng worth — 18 

C M Talley b Illingworth — B 

P J Franks c Rawnslay b IDIngvmrlh - 1 

P A Strong c Rhodes b Chapman — 8 

tC MW Read noi out 14 

K P Evans riai out 9 

R T Betas run out St 

Extras [b4, w4. nbID) 18 

Total (394 overs) 184 

Rate 15, 30,61. 95. 119. IQ, 182. 146, 148. 
tewaBn gi Chapman 74-0-30-® Moody 
0-0-19-0; Lsmpttt 7-0-25-® Roams) ay 
6-0-25-0: Illingworth 6-0-27-0; Leathar- 

daie r-o- 16 -a 


V S SolanM run DUI SS 

E Wilson Ibw b Evena 8 

TM Moody c Read b Strang 30 

D A Leamenlale not out 89 

W P C Weston not out 1 

Extras (vr® nb3) 8 

Total (for3.3®3overa) 588 

Mi ef wl e ka ar: 1® 73. 154. 

DM not bate Abdul Hafeez. fS J Rhodes. 

S R Lam pi IL R K mingwofth. M j Rawna- 
ley, R J Chapman. 

B p ataat Evans 8-1-15-1: Franks 

6- 0-38-0: Tot BY 6-0-04-0: Strang 

7- 0-39-1 ; Bom 4-0-13-tt Dowman 
3-1-16-0, Afzaal 03-0-1-0. 

Ueasrirem R A WMto and G Sharp- 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

SOMERSET 


L eto a a t a a’i Leha won By Rve nme. • 




WICKETKEEPERS 


1 M P SpatgTX (Dartmm) 

2 H J Btekay [Yorto) 

* U V Boucher (SAF) 

4 fl C RimaU (Gtaeca) 
8 A N Aymes (Hama) 


BEST PARTNERSHIPS 



s JL Longer (UMdlasex) 

2 S P James (darn) 

3 M B Loye (Nanhante) 

4 a A Mck (Wares) 

e jpcrewiey (Lanes) 

B A D Broam (Swrey) 

7 M P Vaughan (Yorks) 

8 G Kirsten (SAF) 

9 0 J CuUtnen (SAP) 
lO DPRXtanfKmXJ 

"s*"?* Wateh (Gteuoa) 

8 Sarpaki Muahteq (Surrey) 

3 M P BMcnaO (Surrey) 

4 A RCeddlGk (Somerset) 

B E 8 H GUdkw (Wtuks) 

8 S D Thomas (Gtem) 

7 JD Leery (Sueeax) 

B M M Bells (Durham) 

8 M C Hon (Essex) 

io A u Bmtm (Qkxiea) 


LpyW ftl p l ey (Northams a Stem) 

BooMCoDtogiaeod CDurtMMi vWirtw) 
Tteaa teft aB 

MteehsaMewn (MkM v etemj 

BtewBakat 

Q SmnwTtortor (Nerthante v Lslca) 

RuaaafBisUi (Blauca v Yarkx) 
Rhodsa/Nsep ait (Warns vGternor ga n] 
1081 iiIlIh! 

HaadlayiPsM {Kant v HampsMro) 


FASTEST HUNDREDS 


1 AD Breen (vNorsmts) 
■ JN Rhodes (vekMcaj 

3 C L Hooper I v Notte) 

4 R A Smith (v Durham] 

B P Johnson (vNorlbnte) 
• N K SmHn (v ScxnaraM) 

7 CL hooper (v Lance) 

8 VJ Watte (vOlouoa) 

9 DP Oahar (vOdUrt) 
10 L Ktoaener (v Narihnta) 


BEST BOWLING 

1 CWWM(Y0rte vOteuce) 




8-99 

8 Saqlain Mintaaq (Swrey vDertly) 

s-es 

3 R J Kkdey (Sdaaex vNotb) 


7-*B 

4 Saqlain Muahtaq (Surrey v Suaaax) 7-30 

s FA Rose (Montana v wares) 


7-33 

1 C A Wadn (Gtoucs « Wsrka) 

18-193 

8 FA Rou (Nortfuuaa V Wore*] 

1140 

3 S Musnieq (terror v Sussex) 

11-104 

4 S Mushtaq (Sunny v Darby) 

11-1 07 

5 M Rmsisy (Wore* v M Untv} 1 1-115 

BIG HITTERS 

80 

1 G A Hick (Worn) 2 

1QO 

9 

3 J L Lunger (UkkUanx) 

6 

4 

3 A D Brami (Bunny) 

5 

4 

4 8 P Januw (Otom) 

4 

4 

B M B Loye (Nonhema) 

4 


8 J P Crewfay (Lancm) 

3 

4 

7 G Ktratan (8AF) 

2 

4 

B T M Bloody (Worea) 

I 

4 

B C J Adam (Suesaa) 

4 

3 

IO M G Bevan (Buteen) 

3 

3 

DUCK HUNTERS 


LOWS & HIGHS 


1 AG Whorl 0 S3 

2 RJ Chapmen 7 S f 

S AROrwe 11 15 4- 

atfiatehiaitea i ■■■■■■■ pr«n 20 o«eta 1 
a ■ tv Beet 
1 ME Cower 1SJ 324 1140 ■ 

■ SXhm 054 327 2141 

S AvenTmaar • S MS n-30 


HOW OUT 


MWASBym(Oteuat 
NMKSmnn iwaika] 
QKlreHn (SAF) 

M C J BbS (Qteual 
ilWOvSnsnMiPasaO 


A Me (0 ism) 

H C Irani (Essnl 
MT 6 Peace W uaaa v ) 
BGLbw [Eaaaxl 
JLMteKaaoca) 


P D B«Mer (Pomamaq 
M A Gough (Durham) 

S P Jtntaa (Glam) 
MVtsssnron (Lancs) 

SWLaa aX B (Wares) 


COUNTY TOTALS 


4 J D Laaoy (8uasex) 
s M M Beds (Durham) 
3 V.S SoianH (Wares) 
4' D R Hearoon (Ghwcs) 
• J Lawte (Otouea) 


■! 

1 Norttami (v Gtemotgan) 

718 

a TWoreeeeareMra (v MMdteoer) 

*27-04 

3 Nonhami (v Derbyshire) 

408-04 -'i ] 

4 Derbyshire (V Sumux) 

983 iiW J 

9 Surrey (v Hampanira) 

bh r ' 1 

tanreat 

i Krl Lark* [V Glamorgan] 

94 

8 Essex (v Darbystdra) 

69 

3 Derbyshire (yEaeax) 

TO 

4 Durham (v Yorkshire) 

74 

B 9omer*M(vLetesuenhirs) 

74 


County Championship results and fixtures 


Tour match 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
SRI LANKANS 


APRIL 17 






Mtekets VHoiwlcksfSrB MMHsmpMretS) by 225 naa 

YuriuddmQlidnrawtaiiainghamBhtaP) | AUGUST 20 
7BmM JULY 22 


"WT 


JUNE 11 


APRIL 23 







AUGUST 26 


JULY 23 




* m bt Wades w by 2 wfctats 


JUNE 17 


JULY 30 


MAY 13 




AUGUST 27 


OteuaesiarXita v Gamenra (BrlstoQ 


AUGUST 30 


Burae* vGttemgtei (Hoscj 


AUGUST 31 


f*npMikevt4i >a u ura [ s autoa mp i u iD 


JUNE 26 


MAY 21 





AUGUST 6 




AUGUST 14 









AUGUST 19 


by4wteMs 
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A sideeoh glance at cricket 



stack Not (won Pocock Koort . Long extensive Thomas Swift 

The Monica Lewinsky Select XT 

They were daughrt bang to rights 


Haircuts 1QO 

No.l 2 Geoff Boycott- 

i^o^'Bawgtie^ect *. 
that sticfra refined: thartxfflk ■ 

could have housed a chap ■ 
capable of so many fiorren- 
<tons crimes against the ■ - 
spirit of batsmanship and, 
teamwork, lot alone soch a - 
hopeless gentleman? 




• 1 pi t -7V5 

p,T- .• * 1 Vj'r^ lv-* i.*!!* 1 - *- - • rrwm 



zzzabjzrm b 

hi ’^ 7. ^ rrz 

•J’TIirarpfr T* V TV , 1 . d 



■7-t 

Oval ofltowfiSB always pleased to see you 1 

t b It 


-iTH 

lEEFEKMi ; 

Li- -TIil." ."T7^T* 

l iii.. —I , ■. i> .q-'XJ uM 


Gratuitous Graphic 


The umpires we really deserve : "T 



LJtfrtor. 

; Z ' :■ ‘ WE all loricftiv $iat Something Must Be Done 
about the universal standard of umpiring. * 

” And sharpish. But what? And what can we 
Zm tio to ensure every- decision is accepted with ’ 
***> chee k y ^sucked in ahdlgyer Bps! stiffened? 


Six steps to Devon 



m. 

t tijeaftinans has l&4g< 


1 1 i|£ 3 ^Mj£j| 


C brls fcewis lmb^Sao«mio.i 

'L^&ai&iafayihiexneswiiEU*^^ — 

hearts of hfe adversaries btrtbe^^ Mi^the ran^^txnirse,- . - 

can “be sai d of Peaftai (Thanks .. ?%? "tr '* . ZZ> 

On beha^iheGBear&eftBnfcnvS^^ ~ ^ 



ever wattled to 
know (but were 0 
afraid to ask) 
about .j..Umpire^'y 

K*sr 

■ il« w»ttoa r.? ! 

Now that ■■»■ 
some bc£6n*>V 
to Cape 
Town - 
ciaimsha 7 ' 
has the tech- 
nology to •;■ 
develop an. ■*■’ 
electronic.. v 
. doodah that ; 
Eacilifcxies y- 
more accurate Ibw decisions, . 
are Ihey about tojcwn Swr *. ■ .; 
ranks of suet podding, Cliff ■ 
Richard and Are Tftni Being •■ ; 
Served as Great English . . ■ 
Institutions theworWvfeula 
have been better off without?.;.: 
Srtort-bottom answer .... 
Not so long as one of their ■ 

number can be thfe'suhjectof 
the beat-«Jltag sports . . 3,, 
book in the history ; 
of the British hard- 
bade. Then 
iagain, this Is 
Dickie's Seal 
= season.'’ * 

Another. 

'•wjrqiwn-.--; 

«w»“Why 
ore the 

theoniy 




:' gdiK^forit.hefiBe^E^' / ... ' 

'.adjjiissipa^?' - •- V. v *> •• *: * • 

Ctatmt-tofame Youn-‘aii 

. sicj^hande^-shl^ylhg x 
exceedingly ^odgy^bo- 
"rypbal tales, i^vjdgm 
mmaian teS&aaaaaad • •*.. -• 
: SriJjptefa^d»e^mskto- ■*’;■ ' 
“yottgive me -tha^OTp,^oi£^' T 
do’TFar ttofewMo u lection, 
tgerfeot 'lv ^ba W SipcoC^f 1 ’■ 
IGC &trodi»e^iteilid8pe£H 
■ fle*rt panel in M&Sfc PakfatKO \ 
'add West-fedlea have fosF;^: . ' 

* ^ home'll seriesfbr dss ^ • 
prat time S& i&yKajac&afffi? 
y&ars rteapectlveis: - ■ '* - -. 

. O M wS B^ jNUft Aj^c Raggr h J 

** 1 

V ,/~f kxv ; &3^3 ahtathe "V 
ril VWdies agpfoglsfect j J 

' wri9S8h*g,lilBR.*-^v.3 
™V:T®fc.:y.. Addihfl^.did;- .-,J 


i Eiiirefi; a^WifMbAgpftinK "2 
'hittisieS 

Pstetaotlailway^whk^ •'.' - 
•■‘niade latoi a&iMQggg.gf 
; t afocej^gnttonedl^Riina m- , : 

• enrf off the fxailc Tbepoor i ■ l 

r ;B ^ sbonil;. .? l\u ." / 

y Wumifj^'TOto ’• ■ 

vtheou^d^^v-';;. ^ '•■, ■ 
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England v South Africa: Fifth Cornhill Test, fourth day 


Why cameras and technology can 
never replace common sense 


Matthew Engel shows why umpires need 
to work on their skills as much as players 


U NTIL now, The Oval, 
1902, was probably 
the tensest finish to a 
Test match involving 
England. That was when a 

spectator chewed through his 
umbrella handle in excite- 
ment and George Hirst said to 
Wilfred Rhodes, England’s 
last batsman, as he came to 
the crease with 15 wanted: 
"Well get them in singles, 
Wilfred.” England beat Aus- 
tralia by one wicket 
Even. then, the result of a 
series did not hinge on that 
game. Australia had already 
secured the Ashes. The pity Is 
that there Is as yet no trophy 
tor series contested between 
England and South Africa be- 
cause It is still anyone's guess 
who will win this Test series 
and this great, great cricket 
match. The danger is that 


some angry Hatcmnn might 

incinerate Javed Akh tar's 
trigger finger and stick that 
in an urn. 

The umbrella story and the 
George Hirst quoteare proba- 
bly both mythical, but they 
have both been repeated often 
enough to have acquired the 
patina of truth. FUntofE, Ath- 
erton, Liebenberg. Cronje, 
Kirsten etc, etc, might tMiik 
they weren't really dismissed 
In this game either. 

History will record that 
they were. 

History may also recall this 
game more for Its controver- 
sies than its glories. And it 
may be the one that will now 
tip cricket over the edge into 
a full- hearted embrace of um- 
piring technology. 

When the cameras were 
first called on to judge run- 


outs and stump lugs, in 1992. , 

we were assured it was not the 
thin end of any kind of wedge 
and that the human eye and 
ear could never be supersed- 
ed when it came to close 
caterings and lbws. 

But now the momentum 
seems unstoppable. Even the 

umpires themselves are be- 
ginning to lose their nerve 
and looking for the easy way 
out 

The best umpires in the 
world — and several of them 
have stood in this series — 
cannot compete with the kind 
Of m icroscopic forensic ex- 
amination now passible with 
the slowest of slow-mos. Um- 
piring was always an art; it 
can’t compete with science. 

Yet that m ight be the wrong 
conclusion from this particu- 
larcontest. No human can in- 
fallibly divine whether the 
hall has nicked the bat or the 
pad, whether the sound be has 
heard Is woody or not, 
whether the point of impact of 


a 90rnph Allan Donald lifter 
was a millimetre above the 
batsman’s wrist or a millime- 
tre below it. The presence of 
TV cameras just proves what 
everyone knows anyway. 

But at this level everyone 
has the right to expect that the 
best umpires in the world will 
be mak i n g their fallible deci- 
sions. That happens more 
often than it did less than a 
decade ago. 

Tests, not all of them in the 
obvious countries, list'd to 

take place under the control of 
officials who were clearly in- 
competent and, in some cases, 
clearly corrupt — intellec- 
tually so if nothing else. 

The establishment of an in- 
ternal ional panel has lessened 
that problem. But the 20 mem- 
bers of it are not necessarily 
the best in the world: Interna- 
tional politics dictates that 
every country nominates two 
members (England gels an 
extra two because nu one else 
has full-time professionals). 


And most orthem quite sim- 
ply i In not get enough practice 
to improve. Javed Aklitar has 
come into Ibis game with just 

one game under his bolt this 
summer: a Middlesex Second 
XI fixture. That would be ludi- 
crous preparation fora player, 
it is just ns ludicrous for an 
umpire. 

The English umpires have 

always been dog in-lhe-man- 
ger about allowing overseas 
officials to stand in the Count)’ 

Championship. That has got 

to stop. These men need to 
practise. 

In this particular case, prac- 
tice might not necessarily 
help. Any club umpire should 
know that there are 12 written 
taws of cricket and one un- 
written: When in Doubt. Keep 
Your Ringer Down. Javed has 
given a series of decisions that 
were no more beyond reason- 
able doubt than i he conviction 
of Derek Bentley . That's noth- 
ing to do with technology, it’s 
to do with common sense. 


Hick goes, 
followed 
by Donald 


Paul Weaver bids 
two farewells: one 
sad, the other sadder 

I T SHOULD have been The 
Oval, of course, that tradi- 
tional stage for the flan- 
nelled farewell, the weary 
valediction, where Don Brad- 
'man made a blob with a 
watery eye. But at Headingley 
yesterday, half-buried In the 
intense drama, we witnessed 
two contrasting but equally 
poignant goodbyes. 

Allan Donald, South Afri- 
ca's champion fast bowler, 

will not play a Test match In 
England again. He recognised 
the fact when he dragged his 
athletic but tortured .frame 
from the Leeds turf and, as he 
crossed the boundary, turned 
and waved his cap towards 
the cheering. . stands from 
where he had been cruelly 
booed and jeered after his 
first-innings duck following 
his fine for criticising the um- 
pire Mervyn Kitchen. 

Behind him his team-mates 
paid their own heed-nodding, 
hand-clapping homage. In II 
Tests in 1998 he has taken 66 
wickets, half of them in Eng- 
land. His spell yesterday- read 

9.2-5-14-4, but even had he' 

failed to take a wicket his col- 
leagues would have stood 
back and cheered him off for 
the efforts of his heroic 
summer. 

The other farewell — al- 
ways assuming that Andrew 
Flintoff and even Ian Salis- 
bury will get further chances 
— was a sadder affair. 
Graeme Hick may not play 
another Test match in this or 
any other country. Recalled 
for the last two matches, with 
the series In the balance, he 
scored nine in three i nn i n g s . 
Average three — a third of 
Darren Gough’s and half of 
Angus Fraser's. 

Even If those bleak figures 
fall to convey the measure of 
his failure, the manner of his 
dismissals at Headingley do. 
His batting not only con- 
demmed him but even called 
into question the sanity of his 
defenders, for each time his 
character failed him in criti- 
cal circumstances and his 


Athletics 


weeping willow gave soft 
catches to fielders. 

In the first innings, when so 
much depended od him , he 
tapped the ball tamely to point; 
yesterday, when the situation 
was even more important, 
when England did not cry out 
for one of his everyday county 
centuries but craved a modest 
little 25 or 30, he managed a 
single before popping one up 
for extra cover. 

Little wonder he gazed 
dumbly at his heavy boots as 
be walked aft Had he looked 
up, he might have seen the 
chairman of selectors placing 
a black cloth over his head. 
111610 seems little point in 
taking him to Australia now. 
They do not have much sym- 
pathy for players who fluff 
their lines over there. . 

Donald's future looks much 
more exciting. This quiet, 
modest man was deeply 
touched when Dr All Bacher, 
the father of reborn South 
African cricket, told him that 
Colin Cowdrey had placed him 
alongside the great Australian 
Ray Lindwall in the pantheon. 

, He has taken 237 wickets in 
only 47 Tests, which is more 
than five a Test This is where 
only great players reside. He 
did not launch his Test career 
until his 26th year. Had be 
started at 20, he might have 
400 by now. His ambition is to 
join the 13 bowlers who have 
taken 300, in which case Eng- 
land's batsmen may not be 
finished with him. They may 
yet face him over there in the 
winter of 1999-2000. 

He is everything a fast 
bowler might wish to be, fill! 
of high pace, aggression, 
heart and with the ability to 
swing it both ways. He cuts it 
too. If you ask him to pick out 
his favourite wicket he will 
choose the time he bowled the 
world's leading batsman, Sa- 
chin Tendulkar, with an off- 
cutter. 

Most remarkably he was 
□ever fully fit for this series, 
and be is not likely to play in 
next week's triangular one- 
day series. Instead the 
world’s leading fast bowler 
will hobble home to tend his 
bruised! left heeL How ironic 
that it is with bat in hand that 
be can decide the outcome 
today. 
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Five star . . . Allan Donald celebrates his five-wicket haul photograph: tom jemkbms 


Edwards a happy loser 


Duncan Mackay 
hi Monte Carlo 


ion wniswiro 


J ONATHAN EDWARDS 
Is not the first man to 
lose a fortune In this city 
of high rollers but the British 
triple jumper is surely the 
first who has been so happy 
about it 

Critics, including his own 
management consultant 
Brendan Foster, had hinted 
that he was so determined to 
keep alive his hopes of shar- 
ing in the $1 million for ath- 
letes undefeated In the seven- 
meet Golden League that be 
was prepared to risk jeopar- 
dising his chances in the 
European championships, 
which begin in Budapest next 
week. 

But his embarrassing de- 
feat in the Hercnlis Zepter 
meeting on Saturday, when 
he failed to record a valid 
mark or make the final eight 
jumpers, means the commit- 
ted Christian's fear of Mam- 
mon is no longer a factor. 

“The money crossed my 
mind but in some sense it was 
a relief," he raid. "Money is 
not my motivation but that’s 


how it began to appear. As a 
Christian it bothered me to 
hear the comments being 
made in the press and on tele- 
vision about me.” 

Those expecting to find Ed- 
wards downcast alter the most 
expensive defeat of his career 
were surprised. He was 
pleased that the ankle and 
heel injuries which had been 
bothering him had not flared 
up. "The most important thing 
is I jumped okay and I feel 
really well,” he said. 

Edwards' first two jumps 
were ragged affairs but on his 
last attempt his toe was less 
than an inch over the board. It 
was never measured but ap- 
peared well in excess of the 
17.39 metres jumped by the 
winner, Russia’s Denis 
Kapustin. 

‘The last jump could have 
been 17,80 metres,” he said. 
“It*s the first time I’ve had 
three no jumps, in do that in 
Budapest, you will not get 
such a jovial response." 

This was Edwards’s last op- 
portunity to win file Golden 
League. When his event is 
next on the schedule, in 2000, 
be will be concentrating on 
his Olympic preparations. 


“While I will use the Grand 
Prix to prepare, I would not 
commit myself to anything 
that would jeopardise my 
chances in the Games,” he 
said. 

Edwards would have been a 
candidate to replace Roger 
Black as the Great Britain 
men’s team captain for Buda- 
pest were he not arriving only 
a day before his event In- 
stead! the selectors have cho- 
sen Steve Smith in a non-play- 
ing capacity. The Liverpool 
high jumper misses the event 
with a neck injury. 

“Steve is very popular wjth 
the other athletes and it is un- 
fortunate he is unable to com- 
pete, but he will be able to 
give his time in a pastoral 
role,” said Max Jones, Brit- 
ain's performance director. 

A ftzzther nine men and 
four women were yesterday 
called up for Budapest, 
among them former Common- 
wealth champion Diane Mo- 
da bl - Modahl, who cleared 
her name after a positive 
drugs test, achieved the quali- 
fying standard in the 800m on 
Saturday. She finished sixth 
in imm 59.77sec. her best 
time since 1993. 


AXA League round-up 

Irani’s barmy army on the march 
as Lancashire stay on the trail 


E SSEX have been doing 
their utmost to outdo 
messrs . JekyU and Hyde 

this season, and yesterdaj’ 
was no exception. Heavily 
beaten by Glamorgan at 
Chelmsford 24 hours ear- 
lier, the championship’s 

basement tenants reboun- 
ded with typical fortitude 
to maintain their place at 

the top of the AXA League. 

Not for the first time, 
Ronnie Irani was the key 
performer with bat as well 

as ball, taking a competi- 
tion-best four for 26 to 
reduce Glamorgan to 172 
for nine, then striking an 
unbeaten 39 in an unbro- 
ken third-wicket stand of 
143 with his captain Paul 
Prichard — 99 not out off 97 
bails — as Essex swanned 
home by eight wickets. 

With four games remain- 
ing, only Lancashire — 
level on points hut with an 
inferior average run-rnte — 
appear to have the where- 
withal to stop them. Neil 
Falrbrother (76) and Wa- 
sim Akram (75 not out) 
were the mainstays of their 
222 for six against Glouces- 
tershire, who were tumbled 
out for 151. 


Middlesex and Hampshire 
both dropped out or the race 
in numbing fashion, going 
down to Wanvickshire and 
Kent by six and seven wick- 
ets respectively. That wily 
veteran Gladstone Small 
restricted Middlesex to 102. 
their lowest 40-ovcr total 
for five years, following up 
his competition-best five for 
26 against the same oppo- 
nents last season by setting 
a new personal mark with 
five for 18. 
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Windsor Jackpot card 


Deauville big-race winner on target for Prix du Moulin at Longchamp. Graham Rock reports 




Pearl offensive pays off for Japanese 




It 


S EEKING The Pearl 
became the first Japa- 
nese-trained horse to 
win in Europe when 
she beat Jim And Tonic and 
Muchea to land the Group 
One Prix Maurice de Gheest 
over six and a half furlongs at 
Deauville yesterday. 

Having amassed £1.6 mil- 
lion in prize money at home, 
the four-year-old filly was 
sent to Europe by her enthusi- 
astic owner, Akiko Uenaka, 
who took a year to persuade 
the trainer. Hideyuki Mori, 
that the ambitious overseas 
raid should be mounted. 

Mori bad saddled Japan’s 
only previous Group winner 
abroad, Fujiyama Kenzan. in , 
the Hong Kong International 
Cup three years ago. 

For the previous two weeks | 
Seeking The Pearl had been 
lodging at Geoff Wragg’s 
second yard in Newmarket 
with Miss Uenaka supervis- 
ing her filly's preparation. *T 
didn't want her to run 
straight after having flown 
over," she said "This is a 
dream. I can't believe it. The 
idea was to accept a chal- 
lenge, to have some fun. The 
prize money is higher in 
Japan, but I wanted her to 
prove herself abroad." 

Bought for 9180.000 at the 
Keeneland Sales in Kentucky, 
Seeking The Pearl wUL be 
trained for the Prix du Mou- 
lin over a mile at Longchamp 
next month. Then she will 
return to America to race, be- 
fore being retired to the 
paddocks. 

The result was a bigger 
shock than reflected in the 
winner's starting price, 9.4-1; 
at home, suiting The Pearl is 
far from consistent "When I 
saw her this morning. 1 knew 
she would run well,” said 
Miss Uenaka. 

“In Japan, the media make 
ftin of her, but 1 don't mind. 
She has a few quirks, and if 
there's rain during the race, 
she will stop to a walk. But 
when she’s in the mood, she’s 
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Skip away . . . Hardy Dancer is well clear of Teroom in the closing stages of the Tokyo Handicap at Epsom yesterday 
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a monster, and will streak 
away without being touched 
by the whip." 

Muchea finished best of the 
five British runners in third, 
crossing the line two lengths 
behind the winner. “He’s run 
a great race,” said Mick 
Channon. "He lost five 
lengths coming round the 
bend in the Sussex Stakes. 


and is much better on a 
straight course.” 

The British did better in the 
Listed Prix de Thiberville. in 
which Frankie Dettori landed 
a five-length victory on Bry- 
ony Brind, who may run in 
the Park Hill Stakes. 

Michael Tabor won the 
£150.000 Heinz ‘ST Phoenix 
Stakes at Leopardstown, not 


with the joint favourite Black 
Amber trained by Neville Cal- 
laghan, but with Lavery. 
seemingly the least fancied of 
Aldan O’Brien’s three run- 
ners. Partnered by Walter 
Swinburn, Lavery came 
through to outpace the Coven- 
try Stakes third Access All 
Areas well inside the final 
furlong. 


"He’s a fine, big colt who 
travelled well all the way for 
me. I gave him one smack and 
he accelerated well/' said 
Swinburn. "The sky is the 
limit for this horse," said the 
champion Irish trainer, who 
nominated the Prix Moray as 
a possible target for his 14-1 
winner. 

Pat Eddery, who rode Ac- 


cess All Areas, had better 
luck when James Toller's 
March. Star took the Phoenix 
Sprint Stakes. 

Clive Brittain's stable is 
now flying, and his intrepid 
traveller Luso, ridden by Dar- 
ryll Holland, racked up an- 
other £ 60,000 when beating 
Ungaro in the Grosser Erd- 
gas-Prets in Germany. 


Thirsk evening meeting runners and riders 
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Our Way 
Upper Chamber 


Upper CtwniMr 
Cumbrian Canna 
Moan Glow 


TOP FORM 


QwWay 


Bow Peep 
Mona Glow 

Anson's Matt 


Left-Handed back sharp In retro, of Just over IXm nflh 4f nn-tn. Straigm 6f. 

Gofag: Good to Firm. * Denotes rankers. 

Draw: hflgh numbers best In sprints. 

Sawn day wi nn ers: 7.05 Tanood Timm; 8.35 Dancing Em. 

BMored first date: 7.05 Anstand; 6.05 Cetefarttnn Cato. Wsorat 705 Erro Qxflgo. 
Figures In brackets after horse's name denote days stoa last outing. J Jumps. 
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Leicester tonight 
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10530- e*f Partd (tm Ul\e 4-IMJ A P 

63M CwijhilWaCT JUiEb 7-10-8 R Da 

43305 Swwy PntfBl pB| m C Man 6-10-6 — J I* 
F3«- Pwvh ( 72) |Ejtl NB mC 0-10-6 B 


Lydan 

Princess Daoiefle 



FWT FWPW mSBBnt 9-10-fi 

50353- Bora TaPtaM (77) gaqPHaHB 6-10-4 ■ it 
P-6014 tattn (M PHUbsCCane 7-10-0 


P-6014 PMMnn ItyUte 
: 11-4 Cov Raal 7-2 Bom To 


. 5-1 CmM Wten. Rataa 


o JL CNIMHODHAHDICAP hurdle 

2m £2,860 (5 declared) 


2 4 E BOCMA CONDITIONAL JOCKEYS 
>1 wSGLUNG HANDICAP HURDLE 


42 310 Dscbar (tun NLUmUB-it- n V Stansr 87 

PF-130 NwaaMor(iqroBU9«aw 


8.20 Cadaaax Cher (nb) Cadeaox Cher 

Right-handed. IXm (rack wtti -off rur-m. Straight mie. 

Going: Good to Finn * Denotes btntera 

Draw: Mddte to high numbers best 

Senm day whams. Nona 

Bfinkerad first finrn 6 20 Mflnky & 7 JO Santa Faye 

Vnorert: Nona. 

Figures m brackets afta' horse's noma derate days since last outing. 
J Jumps. 


2(101 380424 Banter Dinar (Z5)SWuis 3-7 Pad Bfcfeiy K 

3 (13) -40306 Hunwn (9) BHartarM P BoUnwa 81 

4W *5-504 CtewtanCaflki (TO WBRNoWaad 8-11 .Flaw* 82 

5(13 4S00D1 te|vroroJFtetem8-10 KMan 57 

8(1) 606-20 a»Wtt(3J) OH) miaows 5-10 ■ 00* H 

7(7] 400120 Utah (U| roBPdmB-8 T Strata 87 

BH 04-121 ljrctafU?(B)JT*i8-« Pat BUaryWBO 

Bin oaoos 6c*B (Id) nSOara-7 ACM BB 

10® 000432 Baraka Had** (Z4)(ONT«4ierB-6._ B CottWM-4r 89 

11(141 60056 (MUFTMtCTOJ «S 6-3 II Rny 12 

12(3) 201000 Danta (8) (19 MSN Uacatey 8-3 P McCaOr* E 

13 B 000005 Kate Ln (TO Mi PDdaU 7-12 J Qutaa 78 

14® 633214 MgtaeGM (Bin Him 7-12 A KactaQ* E 

BaHSng: 5-1 Uam. 6-1 Mn* Uattere. 7-1 MaOw. Antagteiart.B-1 teriw Diwy. 
Munaooa. NeaWa. Ltento. (tea Dsbdo 


I wSSLUNG HANDICAP HURDLE 

3m £i,89T (17 declared) 

££15 MeysItatfpmJSMxn *-12-0 J Bagw 

00- 132 FaMM(tqnHPpE 5-11-13 CtMan (I] 4 

mwra Snog AatarOTB Shat 8-11-7 _. 3 Dmcfc 

5U35 riwinln p37]BUwehn6-»-2 - — S Mr Pi* 

0D-500 Sf*na(M)mM>*5-11-? ■ Kridto to 

5-F6E0 MswaaPteM Pipe n-10-9 — E Mated 

PPOtVO MWlBlaBte MBUaadra 

10-10-6 - .... Mchaal Braman 

P70-0 UtOa Cant (IN E Bear 7-10-7 L Caa* 

51-502 Mta Cbm to not Man ID-10-7 . ■ NaoRr to 


7-11-*) Hr J L lMybi *■ 11 

40063 haflao JadMf Hfi) <m UHpr 6-11-7 _ A P McCoJ * 08 
31231 Hmter MUM (7) (*> ax) H Undoes 


5 ECEILF. MBVPHY5 MEDIAN AUCTION 
■99 MATOQl miiES' STAKES 2YO 


■f OA 11018 ^ HANDICAP 

f mJm\M 1 m 21 £3,623 (6 declared) 


6-11-3 r i ta—a eB 

5 pai-F itewtepau (eq (D) 1 6-10-12 B Gantto* n 

Bate: 11-4 tfata land). 3-1 Ooctan. Wan Joctar. 7-2 TtanfenaM. 0-2 

PlusITta. 


UAIDBI FHUES’ STAKES ZYO 

7f £3,099 (1 4 declared) 

Atanymma (18) 5 Mater 3-1 1 J Qdn 87 

Caspian AoMarna)0 A Ekda 8-11 T tea 8fl 


A 4 CGS10NT1US NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 

92m £3.020 (9 declared) 


54 GremCaite(iaPChan*tei6-i> ... Kite woo 

Bn Dnl J Du** £-11 - PM BMarj — 

lea Pa* Jrtfc B-tt — Mfhn — 


« OJfrHJ IB TbiBta PHI tens 7-10-6. B tiMdaf 

11 P14-P6 SpMtLnal (*4) JR Paine 10-10-6 T fta e a w H 

12 n>4P4> damn (7) h Butte 6-10-3 .. . B VSoBna (5) * 

U U6P6 HTnnlr—pa 6 tan 5-10-3 G Shade (9) 

14 PiOOD lawM n RBWtarai 3-10-2 .. - _ 4 Ttanrd 

15 QP0P.V Hate Daw to BPtate 6-10-0 ■ Serial (7) 

<8 SW PmteuneaP«i»Ciaai mCM lamer 

4-10-0 J Paw 0) 

17 P.1P-P Cute ttoAP Jam 9-KM) .. DnW Tim (7] 

Sate 3-1 tea Rate. 5-1 Friew Qua. il-C tens Cote. 6-1 FMrioi I 
Onaata. TO-iWTheBM 12-1 Uewio. Sew irari 


(7154- teCte«teni«Pittte&-l1-ffl ..H lHdger (7) 88 

OF4-4 Boa Cyrm (ST) (Dj D Cansun 6-11-0 B Jatema E 

F05G4 PWrianBanailrmmRSaw^6-11-3.A p Ikcay as 

24-4U5 UstekOiMber (IB) JIM* 6-11-3 TBq 84 

3-4233 te te hpi W » Wri B-IO-12 B Poanfl * 87 

P34X2 PridawoW Gokfiag (S) r. J Price 

H-10-9 Ha E JMMri90 

00004 briar Lariaa (28) TGeagt 6-10-7 S Wynne U 

POOfll Kate (T55“ l&imoal 6-10-7 B Barring 81 

P04U3 Itegb DaaWi PB) C Henafey 

10-10-6 - Hta A Deriar (7) 83 

11-4 CU> Cartbai 7-7 Damttea Bow. fVrfmad GoUSng 13-2 ftnta 
B-i LBUH^nn PUOBf. 10-1 Ban Cparo. Hngh Eenef. 


OS Ktn mate pa J His 8-11 

7® 50 Uladia (18) Stony 8-11 ACM B2 

Sill] 0 ( M y Farihar(14)JDM**6-i1 P Mtow 79 

90 0000 Ibrtta Rally (26)>te BWarhg 8-11 A Matter 77 

ian> 0 Mag fl4)C Hal 8-1 1 Stall 7S 

11® 5 Matey Mhh (17) P Kafr 8-11 5 Drawn 84 

12M 60 Plata (OPHoaing 3-11 — Pari Ettny 86 

lSrO) Haariaawa Inly rate 8-11 .... Dbm Mriteoan — 

ScaoteBterH teipi 8-11 Daw DIM — 

Date 1M Ittwm Cnanri. 4-1 Coo*ton An tn 13-2 EW Qua. 10-1 10s Ue 
hta. lack? Fate. Scaric Bate. 12-1 Mej 


1(41 -40210 Dbriarita (TO roJHbS-9-12 U IHt BB 

2® 65064 PriBOMDBBMbpn (BDt WUur 6-8-1 1_ PM BttnrME 

3® -06000 GhMafenHte (to SIMbr 4-8-9 B Pattan 79 

4(3) 0-6040 CBr Ehnfate (IQ (OBtawy 4-8-8 R Caetean 83 

an OffiEO DKMte to Jferia 3-8-3 JQte 98 

6(1) 221561 TriB(D)P8*m 3-7-12 P Daa to « 

Bate 7-4 DUMUM. 7-2 pgacaai Dnrie. rri. 11-2 u K Itegt 8-1 Dnrttee 
Fte 10-1 OW finite 


7 BA CLAIMING STAKES 3Y0 

■9V 71 £2,595 (1 2 declared) 


m ■ ww 71 £2,595(1 2 dedared) 

1(4) BKTO KriateuBBtaeton-M M Eddaty4rMS 

2H 00405 Udr So Ban (TQMaL Suite S-2 TSpnfet 81 

3® 04-050 9Vi Grin (If) P taring 8-13 - Pari Briny 85 

4(11} 000 Sake Boy (47) RWtate 8-12 Daan Hcbran 78 

5H) 61600 tarn MflAnnjBo>a8-a ACM 77 

BI9 003030 ShnpMatay (17) Ite * ibriq 8-9 _PHcCataa* to 

7 19 56000 Santa Rqt pg)BRa«ig 8-7 R Bnta (3)*- 80 

8® 004000 Santa! lad to RHriMnad8-6 B Mm 79 

9® 2- FacMd* (491) Jtei terry 8-4 Oeda VSm 78 

1003 A?-M4 te4rLaptearig(t7l)WMM8-4 Mm 0TMI 88 

11® 60 TOCttro DlhW 6-4 P DM p) 82 

12(10 063206 HnGod8tM(tO)45MME8-1 . — — HBH) 88 

Bate 3-1 Bsae. 7-2 Kosarin. 1 1-2 On Gate*, 6- 1 1nly Latenag. 13-2 
Facta*. 8-1 9BfDUDrizy. U>-1 SonbFne. 


£Z A|*%INSTmJTE OF INSURANCE BROKERS 
SELLING NURSBIY HANDICAP 2Y0 


0 POMP AND cmCtMSTAHCE 
4>49 NOVICE CHASE 

2m 71 1 1 0yds £2,952 (7 dedarerfl 

1 31 ill Rayri Bast (to (OH PBaita 8-1 1-12. .W tasneawW 

2 .D434 Bariadi FerScnp CgDDnypn 6-14-12. C Hynt (7) 

* 17 

3 22222 Dartre adage (88) (CD) Ms SJdnan 

8- 10-12 R Jatema 89 

4 3T 30 Dueriba OpHiaia (to J UcCmtemt) 

9- 10-12 C UnHBya 88 

8 . 50&TO HltelWai (11) H AH* 6-10-12 R Gretna 83 

8 P13P- Maip Item P7Qro PlUte 8-10-12 — .6 ratnay 84 

7 33,5a} Italwi) (to fD) UxlMdOE S-lO-7 „ .. J (Mate 79 

Bute 11-10 Rapt Bane. 9-4 Delay Dndge. 5-1 Ernstac 'Wen 6-1 Shap 
ite.iD-1 Uuitem 


Jt A. R CHANSON JUVENILE NOVICE HURDLE 3YU 

*Va fe t9 2m £2,355 (13 declared) 


rt fiafei (F3) A Kdteoar 1 T-3 A DM CD — 

t Tomb Mn ffl^BPrsKt 10-10 H Seriaa (7) — 
Hoe* (T41) MlfcOgnrtie 10-10 .. D Owch (7) — 
“ItaKGaateTo-W Ite S7 


Otatataad A U&KCoate fO-W W Knha 87 

S Jtab (F30) R h Beta 10-10 Cary Lyon — 

Prt«a(F2B)U Pfa MMO A P BeCoy — 

otlm to I fasten io-io a sanwywso 

Ranm Steam (R7)P Hook 10-10.. R Damanty — 

Manana (I3D) PHtayeK)- 10 8 Ptearil — 

SoaSienpMMerai ffW W6 U Tnw 

10-10 J Power (7) — 

SteeiM (F23J B Ltaneffpi I0-S * Slattery — 


Mr W SELLING IWRSBIY HANDICAP 2Y0 

6f£i,8a4(BdedarBd) 

401000 hnSHOianaD-; Pit ElW«>yri90 

03*600 GWCTBntcPJ'JUMnplS-’ D Mflttn (3) 83 

0052S Bnnafeaad Brandy PI P Eons 9-5 KMon* 88 

304330 Ny Mom's Dram to M A Buddev 

W Dm M fK eawn 8S 

245030 Cndann (HR Haun 9-0 P Hta ta ana (7) 84 

035000 Tnwlan«Wap3|WBMT>mS-4 T Syrota 80 

S4555 SbassteOaMlaimiSUna 

8-10 — ._ ... p p Maratoi CD* 84 

45® MSfcaqi (TO) D Sow 8-3 L Marion * 78 


1 



IS 






1 m 2f £2,740 (5 




Smittenby’s welcome return 


A 9flEVANSMERCEDES«BiZ 
OnteWCLASSOTED STAKES 


JNDMm 2-1 Bnxtehe* handv. 3-1 Ovwy Mac. 13-2 Pool. 7-1 My Matas 
Urem Ciaknza. 10-1 True um Was. Sowars Donah. 12-1 ite 


Mm MO) task. Gear* 10-5 1 

Mete tar (R)JS Man 10-5 J Magee (3) — 


C Ef \ CHARITY HANDICAP 3Y0 

vral w 1 m £3.1 41 (14 declared) 


Bate 3-1 KB0Pte*-l Qrafc's ban, 9-2 lad 01 Irae, 11-2 Smarted 


Wlm £3.141(14 declared) I 

0-60 MultenQHIteta»Eli9-f S Drama 


Wwte ra/ CLASSIFIED STAKES I f 

6f £2,469 (5 declare^ 

1(4 550061 Cadmat Cher (TI)roB(Bi 4-9-5 8 Cactanawn 

20 -41001 ntaiiti (18 ) W«Bwt 7-9-6 Dm (PltaM E 

30 54l» 88PtA«*n (to to to) B P3Bna 3-S-12 _T spate 88 

4 a) 061204 PleeriaCriteotoMsGte 

3-8-12 Aagria tartay (7) » 

5® 540600 S&Wy Prior**. (10)14 Dan»3-M Pri fiMtef E 

■ete J-i CatemOw. 3-1 Raotaad. 7-2PkxataCtea. 6-2M(AIArifen. Stetety 

Riopcss 


N ERYS Outfield’s fiUy 
Smitteuby (4.00), a good 
third to Indimia Legend over 
the course and distance of the 
the Wellington Fillies' Nurs- 
ery, showed improved form 
when trying six ftirtongs for 
the first time on that occasion 
and represents the best bet of 
the day, writes Graham 
Rock. 

Out of her depth In the 
Qpeen Mary Stakes at Royal 


Ascot, Smlttenby has the 
speed to make her mark in 
this company, and off her 
present handicap mark 
should be capable of record- 
ing her first success. 

John Wharton ended a long 
losing spell when Include Me 
Out won at Redcar on Satur- 
day, and Welcome Sunset 
(8.35) can continue his 
revival in the Golden Fleece 
Handicap at Thirsk. 


Results 


UDO fM> 1, HUY MCCAW, C Rutter 
(3—1 j: at, M— rt Motet (9-2); a, Turtte 
IB- 11. 9-1 lav MaXotMriiova (stand. 7 ran IX 
lit (P Cote) Tote. M. W. tl 60. CL 70. Dual F: 
C7.00.CSFiCia.93 NR: Moranla Olrt 


US (lot 114yd*» 1, MBEEL COUNTY, 
R Mullen (9-1): 2, Hyde Ptrk IB-4 IteV. 3, 
Ui MniMteia (6-1). IS ran Nk. IX (A Bailey) 
TOW: CaSO: 0.00. Cl SO. E2.8D. Dual F' C9.10. 
CSF C27 0B T riant Cl 82.71. 


S.t Odin «f)e I, ROKEBV BOM, R CO«- 
rans (9-1); 2 . TnM Laxter i*-i fan: X 


Varnalua Wteta (5-1). B ran IX. shd. (I 
BalOIno) Tote: K3D: E2.10. Cl .80. EC. OO. 
Dual F: Eli AL CSF: CCX2D. Tricaat C95J7. 
Trttacte.-C91.40. 

MO dm 2f> 1, HARDY D OHCHR, J 
Oulnn (11-2); 9, Tarwn (4-1); 3, OedaM 
(6-1). 7-2 lav Tall Ulan Bade. 8 ran 2JJ, 1. (G L 
Moaro) Tote: C7-SO; C2.40. ei.to C2JJ0. Dual 
F C27.40.CSF- E94.31. TrlcaaL- C122.33. 
4.18 (71)1 1. MY ON RED, R Cochrane 
(2-1); a. Data (13-6 tev); 3, Ry Kim 
(16-I)7ran3. 1)t(P Cole) Tolc: £2.00: ?1 JO. 
Cl. 70. Dual F; C5 80. CSF: C4.79. 

4-4UI (Tf)J 1, RESIST THE PORCE, C 
LOMther (100-30): 2. Salty Jack (7-4 tev): 
3, BoM Honter (20— i) 6ran3X.5.(CCyzm) 
Tote ca.oo. &3o. m.iw. Dual r. ca.eo. csr- 
081. 


JACKPOTi E40.B7B.40, part won. Pool at 
C46.747.77 carried tarward to Windsor's 
meeting today. 

PLAC8POT>E31^a. 

QOADPOTliSJO 


YARMOUTH 


2.10 (Bf): 1. LIVELY JACQ, N Coriisla 
13-11: a, temait Ynfc (3-1); a, bite 
SMftaar (8-1). 11-4 tev Lady Beware. 5 ran 
X 5. ICAUan) Ton: £3^0; Ei .70, El ja Dual 
F; ES.00. CSF: C104)i - 

BM («•): 1 , TIPSY CREEK, R HUM (*-!); 
2, RamtsHng Hear (13-2). 3, Crazoa Hter 

tat (7-4 tev). 6 ran SteL 3X. (8 Haitaury) 
Tots £5-40. Cl. 60. Ca.0a . Dual F: Me 30 
CSF: 07 tl. 


MO (Y*> 1, RKH IN LOVE, K Fallon IS-S 
tev): *, JteW* (3-1). 3, Hobony (S-l). 8 
ran IK. 3. (c Cyzarl Tale. CVS): £1 *0. El .70. 
Cl .90. Duel F: C430. CSF: C9.7B. Tricaat 
132.42 

(LOO (1m 3f lOlydsH 1, PEND AMT, K 
Felton (11—10): a. ABabad (evens tev): 3, 
Warn of Onraiiiimi (10-1). 4 ran A. ?. (H 
Ctcto Total E2J0. Dual F: El .IQ. CSF: OJZ 
MS (1m b 1, SUPREME SOUND, G 
Bar dwell (6-1): 2, Shadoof 111-4); a. Lady 
ltm*a*ar(5-1).9-1 tev Song at Freedom. 6 
ran 3ft, nk. (P Karrta) Tote: E7 JO; £2.00, 
El BD. Dual F: r7AL CSF- C18D3. NR: Supply 
And Demand. 

4JI(1aU): 1. MONITOR, K Fallon 18-15 
tana. States* (0-1): a,BMranraMer Stan- 

hr (10-1). 4 ran a B. (H COcUl Tote: El to. 


Dual F: El DO CSF: S2L33. 

PMWtaPOTlC2B3 30. 
QUADPOTi E2B.60. 


REDCAR 

2Jm(60r1,HADSQAi F Norton (14-1): S. 
Mai OCan (100-30 ta|; 3, Pateoe Omn 


S -Ij. 9 ran Nk. it (P Evonai Tmr £18.10: 
aa El fid. E2.40. Dual F. CSOto. CSF: 
CST.40. Tricaat C327.7S. 

SJB (1m 1*Ji 1, taNIYET, A Culnane 
(1-16 lav); a, Hagre Raprtmead (50-1); 3, 
Maly Plaaema (14-1)3 ranlt 14. (M Bell) 
Tate, n.ia Dual F £2 60. CSF- £3.82. 

3-30 (TT)r I.OfOOLJB, Kim TlnWor (25-1); 
3. Par H umv e J (9-2): S, Tal*Hd f 10-l|. 
4-1 lav T*rwaat) 14 ran Hd..fK) (Den Enrico 
IndsalTote: E23to.C3 40.C320.E420 Dual 


F: El 05.40. CSF: El 1738. Tricaat El .1344)0. 

4-00 Cl <■ 3J): I. StCX AS A PJUUK7T, G 

Fateltatatfl-eE^Mtateta-ltevfca, — » ■ 
madaa (6-2). 6 ran Hd. hd. 1C Dwyer) Tate: 
(5.0ft E2.7H. El .80. Dual F: E7to. CSF: 
El 107. 

4J6 (1 m): 1 , ouncr VDITUm, R Leppl n 
(33-1): z. Bay re P eB tfit (mm tent a, 
Awrt Pure (9-0. 7 ran 1, It (I 
Seneda) Tola: C33.20; ES.1t El to. Dual P: 
E30.10. CSF: E04J9. 

SjOS c*m «yda^ 1, Of CALL, K Darley 
[4-1 ), a, C bmNj C i i ra m le r (8-0:3. Char- 
«tat®-1). 1 00-30 favMaalta Hyde. Bran td. 
(Sir Mark Prescott) Tote: 0.70; C2.4Q, Cl to, 
E2-W- Dual R ESto. CSF: C27JZB. Tricaat 
£171.40. . . 

PUdPOTi £96.00. QUADPOTi CB1-50. 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 




WINDSOR 
WORCESTER 
LEICESTER (E) 
THIRSK (E) 


ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891222 780 
All. COURSES RESULTS 0881222 790 

taW ttWtaMl»wamteShi M ,im i^. W B W 

T^Guardlan C?iNlbRAciivF 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

VX 781 

772 782 

773 783 

774 784 


com eta wncuic 
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B^FTfiNG 

SHOT 


GUdinfl their tkne . . . two of 
‘lOO competitors in the 
Open Class National 

Championship* take wing 

for shade at Lasham near 
Basingstoke yesterda y, it 

was the only wing they did 

take; high pressure 

prevented flying. But the 
event ‘continues 1 afl week 



Sky’s faith 
hype and 
Charity 

SCREEN 

BREAK 


Martin 

Kefrier 


i 


« I T’S ALMOST as If 
we’ve never been 
away," announced 
_ Richard. Keys at the 
start erf Sky’s Charity Shield 
coverage yesterday. This 
could have something to do 
with the fact that they 
haven't Almost every time I 
have casually flipped cm to 
Sky Sports this summer, even 
at the height of the World 
Cup. they have been re-run- 
ning highlights — and same 
Dot so high — of last season’s 
Premiership. 

Soccer Extra .on Sky Sports 
2 yesterday morning had four 
hours of action from last sea- 
son, finishing at noon, thus 
acting as a four-hour build up 
to the one-hour build-up on 
Sky Sports 1 to the Charity 
Shield. 

With a special preview pro- 


With a chef 
to cook their 
fish I might 
have watched 
for longer. 
Heaven knows, 
we could do 
with another 
cookery show 

gramme last week, and exten- 
sive discussion of the match 
from Alan Brazil, Clive Allen. 
-ind Phil Thompson on Sports 
Saturday, the Shield was in 
danger of becoming about as 
heavily built-up as downtown 
Rio. . . _ 

Not that that waff going to- 
stop Keys raising the pitch 
another notch or two. “The 
roller-coaster of emotions 
that is the Premiership is 
back, and there's nothing like 
it” he said. “We enjoyed the. 
World Cup, but it didn’t Ujnte 
reach the heights of the Pre- 
miership." Well, obviously 
Argentina v Holland ts never 
going to have the appeal of 
Derby against Wimbledon*. 

but you make do with what 
you can get. lj __. .. 

y For once the Chanty Shield 
could, probably.- ba«e. .got_h? 
with a little' less. : h5W- TO? 

never-ending parade 
professional? on Sky^fhiff. 
Jreek telling us how competi- 
tive the match was going to be 

was counter-productiTO. _T«e- 

thinks they doth protest too 
much,” would have been the 
view of some as they switched 
over to the other side for the 
rare sight of En S la f d c ?™^ 
dan gerously close to winning 
a Test match. •' . ' 

But there was enou^j^ing 
on In- the soccer -J^^ s 
return. Beckham. Owrmare 
__ to make me stick with rt, 
with Test Match Special at 


low-level in the ' background 
ming lin g with the hum of a 
hundred suburban lawn mow- 
ers; the authentic sounds of 
an English summer fighting 
to be heard over the true 
voices of winter, Sky's com- 
mentary team of Martin Tyler 
ami Andy Gray. . 

Untfl the. Charity.- Shield? 
kicked oft l hadn't realised . 
how much 1 missed- Tyler and 
Gray during the World Cup. 
They are now comfortably the 
best soccer commentary team 
in the business. After all the 
huffing and puffing in the 
World Cup it was good to hear 
them effortlessly hitting top 
form. 

As Beckham’s first, touch 
was greeted with predictable 
boos, Tyler commented: 
“Beckham, not the first to dis- 
cover that the wind blows 
strongest at the top of the 
mountain/" 

"They don’t boo bad play- 
ers." agreed Gray. Tyler's 
was dearly a well-rehearsed 
'ad-lib,’ but unlike Motty*s 
during the World .Cup it 
didn't sound it' On yester- 
day's showing, Tyler and 
Gray are the Arsenal of the 
commentary box. 

Newcastle’s Stuart Pearce 
also seems to be in good form 
for the new season. Describ- 
ing his car crash on Sky News 
last week, be slipped straight 
into after-match interview 
speak almost, to echo Keys, as 
if he'd never been away: “The 
lorry driver’s helped to pull 
me out, flnrf (be bottom line is 
we’ve both walked, and 
you’ve got to be happy with 
that” Yeah, great result for 
the lads, although the car’s 
taken a nasty knock. 

Presenter Jeff Sterling had 
a different definition of happi- 
ness on a programme called 
Flshomania. which proved a 
rather optimistic title to light 
of the feet that the only thing 
that could remotely be de- 
scribed as manic was the 
wr igg ling of those poor mag- 
gots fighting for air in their 
box. “If you want to be happy 
for a day. get drunk,” said 
Stelling. “If you want to be 
happy for a week, get mar- 
ried, but if you want to be 
happy for life", take up 
fishing." 

•- If " it brings' them content- 
ment and inner peace good 
luck to them, but ho wev er 
you dress it up, 1 am -ail aid. 
angling is not good television. 

The sport, as. anglers never 
tire of reminding us, is the 
most popular in Britain — al- 
though possibly not with the 
fish — but that doesn’t mean 
that a bunch of guys pulling 
fish out of a lake In Doncaster 
for six hours wfll appeal to 
more than a minority of fa- 
j. ns tics. Channel 4 has an Aus- 
tralian programme on Satur- 
day morning- called Rex. 
■Hunt's .Fishing Adventures,, 
-which seems to me.the_way 
■fishing programmes should 
"go,- in that Res -actually eats 
what he catches. ; 
i ■ “Look at that mate, he will- 
say, holding up his catch. 
“Lips like Tina Turney. A 
great table fish, this one, wltb 
a few chips and a bit.of salad. 
MaWffloS s. mate.” fftbeFi- 
shomanla obsessives had 

-feach brought along a chef to 
cook their fish, 1 nught have 
•watched, tor ^nger^ “ 

• minutes. ‘Heawn teows, we 

could do' with another cook- 
ery show on TV. 


RUGBY UNION 


mreRMATnMAl. (Rosario): Argen- 
tina SS Romania 22. 

CURE COPS Blu* am* 48 Mpuma- 
langa Pumas 3: Griquatend W 48 N VMM 8: 
W province 34 EPrevinca 30; N Free 

2i Border 27: Gauteng Falcons 3S 
Boland 17: Golden Utona 11 Nairn 
Sharks 10; SW Districts 27 Free State 
Cheetahs 38. 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


T: Vattona 2. Foretow. McAvoy. 
Scales 

<£ McNamara 7 

Hu* <«) ta 

T; Johnson. Sera. Temu 
G: Prescott 3 
Att 11.294 • 

(18) IB 


T Flowers. Qay. McKeU 
Gt Orr 2 

team ( 10 ) as 

T^Bouvwib. Chester. Clark. CUnch, Mar- 
shall, Moana. Tidlagd. 

GrCUneha. Pearson 
Alt 632) 

Salford (8] B 

TV Hessen 
G: SvhMc 

Laads naj 40 

T; Hay 2. Mortay 2, Btnckmora. Sodden, 
Hoiroyd 
G: Harris B 
Alt 4,043 


WHS 

T: Doyla. McCurrte, Pechey 
Gc Briars 3 

SI U l i a n a (10)48 

T: Long 2. Atcteson. Cunningham. JoynL 
MatauPa. Scuithorpe, SuiHven 
G: Long a 
Alt 4*38 

P W D L F A PM 
18 15 a 1 512 151 BO 
16 13 0 3 430 233 20 
18 12 0 4 428 270 24 
10 B 0 7 447 381 IB 
W B 0 7 340 288 18 
IB 7 1 B 300 335 IB 
10 7 0 9 270 325 14 
18 8 0 10 303 370 12 
16 6 0 10 285 374 12 
War ring ton MS S .1 10 273 430 11 
18 4 012 214 387 B 
IB 2 014 190 676 4 


( 12 )! 


RUST EMVKJON 

UK R 

T: Brown 2. Dixon. Gene 
0: M Fletcher 4 
P ee thiru loaa (B) SO 

T. Chapman. Evans. Handley. A Jackson 
a- FaQIns 2 
Att 2.463 

UV> ») « 

T: Mirray. Pueffl 
a Gunning. Kendrick 
WAkafMd (14) 28 

T. Fisher. Horsley. I Hughe*. M Law, 
Whakerau 
& Casey 4 
Att 1.117 

RoaMWe (2)1 

a Farrell 

Dewsbury (12)40 

T- Bramald 2. Bailey. Bait. Patterson. S 
williams 
G: Eaton B 
Att W0 



T: Cass. Walker 
G: Price 4 
OOt Cass 


T AAtnson. Manlhera. Rhodes 
& AUdn&on 2 
Alt 400 


Gc Mosul I 
UarmUnLiBt 


(14) IT 


tt) 1* 


(2J2 

(15)48 


T; -Gee 3. P Jonea 2. Murray 2. Kelly. 
MawdSley 
& P Jones 6 
Alt 440- 

Woddngtan (5) IS 

T: Keenan, H lc f ta id ao n 
O: Br an y rwatte 3 
DG- Clone 

York (131 20 

T: AuaterlleM. Cain. Panisier 
G: HopeuB 2. Precious 
DO: Austaffleld, Crane 
Att 577 


:IVR> 


■eBay 


p w D 
1511 2 
1610 0 
16 9 1 
15 9 1 
18 9 0 
18 8 2 


L F A Pie 
2 415 223 24 
G 328 236 20 
B 386 296 18 
5 327 283 13 

7 331 230 18 

8 £89 280 14 
M 2 2 12 220 424 8 
15 2 2 12 247 505 B 

ACAOBMVi Bradford 24 Hull 14; Cattle- 
tord 42 WMnas 32: London 10 Moan 38: 
.SnUord 18 Laeds 38; Warrington 15 Si Hel- 
ene 22 

AUSTRALIA NATIONAL. UMHMk New- 
castle 19 field. Coast 16 mewsnw ID 
Sydney Ctty 48: Si George 16 Canterbury 
Hfc’S Sydney 20 Auckland 18; N Queen*. 
Upd 10 Brisbane Zb Western Suburbs 0 
Careens Zb N Sydney 22 Balmain B; Pen- 
rUn 14 Parramatta 2ft Melbourne 20 CiW>- 
otu lib MetakUi 10 M arty 32. 


GO Ur 


aanlAM open (Berlin): 

nw— i mam (GBflre untaea etatedl: 

280 

B ABan (Aua) T2T108W 

881 

B Webstar $9736970 

PHvHagMl 73697088 

I aetrMe l Bp) 07 7268 74 


KTomerf (Japan) 
l HZ) 

(Swe) 

. (Ger) 

■ n)n(Aus) 

VI Ip» 

O u*d(Fr) 



S Sinner (Gar) 

2 

P Bl u e tt — at 
J Bp — na 
R Karlaaoa (Swe) 
FIMUtt 
THer(Gw) 

Q Brand Jrr 
SOrappamnl (It) 
IF|MH 

OKariaaoa (Swe) 

O Cooper 
PAffleak 


(Sw«) 

HORN 

R Johnson 
HHoFMam 
C HetnHeo (US) 

A V nr tywP 
PQnlrfd (SwUz) 
AIM 
TOHKs (US) 

D I 

Rl 


WRBey(A*H) 

ojr 

HR kca) 


71737078 

72 75 72 80 

71 72 75 TO 

7372 7370 

7373 7270 

72 GB 75 72 
71707572 
7074 72 72 
738972 74 
70 75 89 74 
72738874 
70 71 71 78 

72 73 7371 

73 74 707* 
70 72 74 TS 

73 707378 
7274 TO 73 
89 72 80 7B 

89 78 76 BR 
7471 72 73 

74 73 GO 74 
727073 7B 

70 73 72 7» 
GO 73 73 78 

76 7173 71 
757172 78 

73 74 09 79 
72 73 71 7B 

71 757378 
70 70 72 7* 
70 73 74 7S 

70 757178 

74 7176 73 

74 71 74 74 

75 71 73 74 

72 71 74 78 

71 737378 

71 7372 77 

73 7489 77 
70 74 GO 80 

72 73 74 78 
75 72 71 78 
75 70 72 77 
78717077 

74737375 

74 73 70 72 

73 72 74 78 
7174 73 77 
7770 7078 
7172 73 70 

73 73 75 78 
7473 71 78 

72 74 75 78 
72 76 74 T8 

74 7372 78 
RUROPeAM TOUR ORDER OP 
merit (alter German Open): Leedhw 
etanrfieea (GB/Ire unteea stated): 1 L 
Westwood 1590385: 2 D ounce 472223: a 
C Monrgomarle *42.067; 4 E Els (SA) 
386.7SR. 8 T Blom (Den) 378.005; 8 J-U 
Olazabaf (Sp) 35330: 7 P Sfoiand 
(Swe) 361306; 8 S Leaney (Ausl 260436: 

• A Colten 24R2fift ID a Allan (Aus) 
245^3011 D carter 233J55: 12 R Baker 
210.120 13IWooanam212jB61;14G 

Orr 190 JJ91 : 1 5 D Howell 164*60: 1 6 G 
Chalmers (Aus) 177*44; 17 8 Tor- 
rance 170,404: 1BR Gooean (SA) 169.178; 
18 P Price 149. 10& 20 M-A Jimenez 
(Spl 140253. 

FBOUtH MASTERS (Eapoo): 

LearReo Onal eearee (GCUIna unless 
stated) 

271 

M Scarpa (It) 68 70 B3 80 

272 

C Harrell (Swe) 67E78771 


72 09 GO OB 
07 71 68 70 

68697160 

67 71 7070 
SB 71 68 TO 

BB 70 74 88 
70 73 09 87 
7170 89 80 

71727188 
70 7170 00 

7270 7170 

7073 74 71 

87 89 77 78 
68727771 

. 70 71 75 74 

TO 74 78 73 




JHahiNM 


ABntteUleid 
S Wakefield 


WICK OPEN (Michigan). 

‘ ill Kiwi sect 


less stated!: 


■ Mayfair 
SSMefear 


RHegbaa 
J Kaye 
DOgrha 

pnefc 

W A a atin 
T Woods 


we (US un- 


904 


*87 


I Sutton 


D I 
POoydsm 
COIMtew 
■Ywsw 

JOodk 


208 

900 


706988 
89 67 88 

687080 
6788 70 
666872 

897385 

70 7188 
707087 
705900 
898980 
71 G7 BO 
88 70 89 
7067 70 
87B7T8 

677170 

7171 87 
08 7388 

ern bo 

877380 
69 7070 

71 BB 70 


nose unless staled): 



27« 

67 6B 86 73 


70 88 B7 88 

278 

68 70 70 67 

278 

67 70 70 89 
6069 89 89 
71878989 
717088 09 
70 68 66 70 

277 

72687183 
68 716969 

278 

71 7169 67 
667271 89 
728571 TO 
686870 71 

2TB 

70726889 

Alee *31 



B Andre*** (Aus) 71 726989 
282 

DSMB (1071707071 

288 

P McWhAnwy (Aus) HS 73 68 78 

288 

A QBBean (Aua) 70 73 71 72 
tn>OA CHAMPIONSHIP (King's 
Course. QienrmBles): 


*78 


unless stated): 


MHbKjv 

K Pearce (Aus) 


C m a ns e t (Swe) 
M hfortb (Swe) 


SkLdel^mzf'lFr) 


I (Swe) 


A-M Kafglil (Aus) 
C tel 
J Handle 


■ (GB/lre 


74 706980 
737187 71 


73 71 09 71 


JMortay 
P Merrier (Swe) 


r(Ger) 


83 887172 
737474 73 
786974 78 


■ (Am) 


i (Can) 


SPeOo— esHtetFrl 

302 

F Pika (Aus) 

E Aron-Ooehloa (Fr ) 


K Oran (Den) 
S Forster 

M! 


S Heed 
P Haunt 


80S 
r Le hne c (Ft) 


(Swo) 

ISWB) 

Jantegm (Neth) 
MKeablQor) 

L Grave (Den) 

LDauiutt 


307 



(Swe) 


31* 


7B72 74 8T 


IMA CLASSIC (Beavercreek. ONo): 
l a si flui) ee c and is 
(US un kits stated): 

181 


■ Mata 

13* 

O Andrew 

133 

BDhW 
D Pepper 

134 

T Grain 

133 

J Hywn SiAi (Kor) 

Ntenha 


LBOlPte 

PShte 

133 

TBefiwM 
LWaftera ICan) 



04 87 
87 85 

6887 
83 TO 

67 87 

7008 

6088 

6607 

8570 

8987 

6888 
8888 
6780 


SENIOR BRITISH OPRN (Royal 

Portrunn): 

LeerBnB fin a l rw ar d eeoree (GHUro 
unlessstBied)- 

* PlMlaiil 71 71 71 70 
BHunseft 71 70 71 71 
(Hugged won « imt extra hole) 


70 73 6878 
288 

(Aua) 74 71 7160 



M ttreBsen 76 71 7287 
TGMetAus) 70 70 7671 
D OThMteaa 71 73 71 71 
T Horten 72 68 SB 77 
281 

BCheHee (NZ)7573 73 70 
D Jooo*C9 7777 74 
P Leananl 72 74 7078 
20* 

J llartM (HZ 77 72 72 71 
■ Sh e er e r (Arts) 72 7B 72 7* 

■ WaRee 7572 72 TS 

■ Wood! 72 73 73 74 

J Doaan IH (US) 74 77 67 74 

0 Player (SA) 70 75 72 78 
a GnUo (Spj n n n r« 

*03 

D Deottewa (US) 73 78 72 7* 

J Rhedee 68 77 74 74 

204 

N Colas 74 74 73 78 

1 CM 68 7874 78 

R Break (US) 72 78 70 78 

205 

C Mteie (US) 7B 767400 

D H 77 78 71 

SBOOR CLASSIC (Coon Rapids. 
Minn); U oi Mig Ik s i -ro u nd seorua 
(US unless stated): ^ 

Htnrig"' 


I Aeld (Japan) 


jr steal 


c (Ary) 


Oi 
8 Hobday 


(Altai 


TENNIS 


ATP tMtOLSCH OPEN (Amsterdam): 

8e— I Uneter R Pi miteam (Aus) bt K Ku- 
cera (Sto) 6-1 8-78-4: ■ Mocmen 
(Swe) bt M ZaboMa (Arg) 7-5 6-4. Ftnafc 
Norman MFromberp 6-0 6-3 2-66-4 
ATP DU MAURKR OPEN (Toronto): 
Qattw4kaInASBanl(US)8 PSam- 
pra* (US) 6-7 6-1 6-2; P Rafter (Aua) 

M J HJorkman (Swe) 8-3 6-2: R KnPcek 
(Noth) M Y Kafelnikov (Bus) 5-4 B-*. T 
Henman (06) t» 0 Vacek (Cc Hop) 8-35-7 

5- 1. Send-dnah Radar bt Henman 

6- 2 8-4; KnWeak bt Agassi 4-6 7-5 8-2. 
Phofc Rafter n Hradlek 7-5 B-4. 

VTA TOSHIBA CLASSIC. (Carlsbad. 
CaW): O u artap- ana l a . IH Pierce (Fr) bt V 
Williams (US) 2-6 7-6 4-0 rid; M 


(US) « At Suglyoma (Japan) 6-4 
6-3; L D e va n p ui t (US) tt N Tauzlat 
6-4 5-3. Sand ~ ' _ 




iih 


6-4 2-6 7-3; Plante tt M Hingis 
(Swdz)3-6 7-B6-2. 

WTA now OPBM (latanrxd): 

3a.al flnalwi H Nagyow ( 310) tt F Label 

Ib^h'l Golarea (It) 8-1 7-6. Pkott Ka- 
pyova bt BsrabanKbikcwa 8-4 3-6 
7-6. 

omOBAMK TOUR (Tunbridge 
Wetta): Wna t a. Mam HLelLtS) 

Ingham (GB) 4-66-30-2. Worn 
■Barflna (Ruaj bt C Coombas (GG) 6-0 7-fi. 
PRENTICE CUP (Wimbledon): Her- 
rad/Yale U u hra raW ee bt Chdord^am- 
brtdge UmverelUe* 1 M. 


IMC 


ATHLETICS 


grave) 2tL5d. 400na 1 F^McBumey (New- 
ham A Essex Beagles) 46.49. BOOmi 
1 E King (Sole) 1 .51 M. ISOOnu 1 C 
Kaaha (Bhehtleid) 34763. S^OOOen 1 
M Cterksofi (BtrehSeld) 1*16.0 SdOOOen 
■teaptaebaae: 1 L ttorat (Bdgrwre) 

9.01. B. 110m b aa dim 1 □ Greaves (New- 

irawRa a r 1 M (Mg^te)61A8. 

Hhk Jamp< 1 BFMDy (Betgrvvs) 

2J29m (European CnamptensMxe Quality- 
Ing mark) . PMte vaaMx 1 M Edwards 
(Balgraw) SJOm. Long Jo^n 1 B wil- 
liams (BtrcnOaui) 7.1 ten Trtpia 
Jtanp: 1 T ErogOogtw (BlrcMald) 15.79m. 

Beaal mnB .12m. Dtoana I^RW^rlEUrctv 

1 “ 

nwrraon iriawnani V twn ueonieaj 
^LSan4x100m ratayi 1 Balgrnve 40.43. 

Beagles 3.11.10. 

Sate 222; 7 Border 213:8 CflyotEdtrv- 

^ ,l Md«s31*aNmS«nI Sfesw 
B OT H ^ U^J^^y S rerSted ifl. 

Uws1^ l tedn^^o? ra '' 

Edinburgh. 

X T 

Was Mngton (US) 4429:3 Mflkatard- 
son (G» 4437. 10OORU 1 H El Querrmg 
(Mor) 32837; S LReUch (Ken) 

X30jU: 9 N Ngeny (Kwt) 3 30.34. «OOm 
harttsar 1 B Bronaon (US) *723: 2 P 
Morgan (Jam) 4630; 8 R Masdionku (Rus) 
48.42. 

WomemOOOaa 1 V Atanasyeva 
(Rus) 14863: * M Mutote (Maz) i J8B5: 3 
J Clark (US) 1.S7-B4 IBOOan 1 G 
Szabo (Rom) 35887; 2 S Masterkove 
(Rus) 857.1 1; s J Marangs (Ken) 

8S7.41.1 00m l«a iMmi IQ Abate (Ngr) 
10.44; 2 M Morrison (US) 12.57; » G 
Russell (Jam) 12^,. OOOm IwrtSac 1 K 
Batten (LB) 62.74; 3 N Bwouane (Mot) 
5828: a A Bledtsb (Bari 53.74 
RfTERHATIOflAL II2ET (levsrku- 
aen. Ger): Hs^s IOOim 1 V Hanoarson 


(US 1 9 95s bc. 2 E Nkonseh t Nigi 10 03: 

8 P Spencer [US 1 10 OB AOOmi 1 S L«- 
(Geri *6.57 : 2 J Vomket (Ge<- 
manyj 46 67: 8 K Enmspeiger (Gor) 47 14. 
BOOma 1 B Klpklrul (Konya 1 1 44.71, 

2 J Marwa iKuiyol 1 45 45 a F Onyancha 
(Kenya) 1 *620. 1800 — 1 B Legal 
IKenya) 3 35 62 2 B Koech (Aenyal 
337.15.3 JPyrah (US) 3 37A7 HOra 
bteiBae. 1 M Fenner |Grv) 13.17: 2 A Ko- 
hutek (Pol) 1327: 8 D Kntgm (US| 

13.42. SOOmbunEaaa 1 WPortor I US) 
*936. 2 W wytne IJam)49Bi. 3T 
Goner (Gar) SO 02. Hlnhiwnpi 1 C AuaUn 
(US) 232m. 2 C Rhoden I Gw 1 2. 30; 3 

3 Strand 1 Swo] 230 Rote nalt 1 D Ecfcer 
IGer) 5 70; 2 P Menson |US| 5.58 3 S 
Huflman IUS1 558 Triple |unpr 1 CFrle- 
WA (Gar 1 18BG: 2 H Kelli (Nor) 16 70. 

3 K Harmon (US) 1669. Short 1 A Bloom 
(US) 19.63: 2 A Nelson (US) 19.68 3 M 
Merten* (Qer) 19-50. Henman 1 HWets 
(Ger) 8004: 2 M Esaer (Gar) 6881. 
Woman’s loOmr 1 D Ferguson (Boll) 
11.14- 2M OnyaH (Nig) 11. 15; 3 S Fynes 
(Bah) 11 21: 200—1 MGalnslord- 
Taytcr (Aus) 22.78: 2 M Pttschke (Get) 
2250; 3 J Campbell (Jam) 33.00. 

400— 1 O Atolabt (Nig) $885; 2 H Fuch- 
sava [Cz Rep) 5029. a U Rohlaendar 
(Ger) $123. BOO— 1 J Varga (Hun) 

201 22. 2 U Hymen (Jam) 2.01 23: 3 C 
Wuestenhagcn (Ger) 20275. lOOmlv 
dtear 1 K Anderson (Can| 1275; 2 O 
Rou (Jam) 1876; 3 A Atede (Nig) 1280 
Loop tempi 1 H Dree let or (Gar) 

7 . 12 m; 2 N Montalvo (Cuba) 622 3 O Bur- 
rell (US) 656. Hum an 1 K Muetv 
chow (Ger) 64.07; 2 S Mutton (Ger) 63.75: 
3 M Pnemer (Ger) 6215. 


AUSTRALIAN RULES 


AFU Sydney 10.14(74) bt West Coen 
8.14 (66); Richmond 1214 (661 III Calling- 
wood 9.13 (87); Adelaide 22.12 (144) bt 
Pon Adelaide 10.10(70): Essendon 1811 
fl 19) M Fremantle 12.1*180); Haw- 
thorn 1814 (128) W 5t KUda 10.9 (68): Gee- 
tong 14.13 (97) M Western Bulldogs 
IS. IB (9BH UbXxxjiik 18)7 (1 13/ at Carl- 
ton 816 (84): North Melbourne 1523 
(113) tt Brisbane 1214 (66). 


BASEBALL 


AHHRICAN UEAOUHi Detroit 3 Seto- 
de 9; Chicago WS 7 Anaheim 5 (1st gamei. 
Chicago WS * Analurim 3 i2nd); NY 
Yankees 1* Kansas City 1; Toronto 6 Oak- 
land 5 (lOmnl: Tampa Bay 2 Cleve- 
land B; Minnesota 3 Baltimore 8 Tersa 1 
Boston 11 . 

NATIONAL LEAOUBSt LOUIS B Chi- 
cago Cubs 6 (I3tnn); Color ado 3 NY Mete 
4. San Francisco 6 Adanla 14; erncto- 
naU 4 MilweiAee 0. Montreal 5 Arizona 3. 
Houston 7 Philadetohla 6. Los Atv 
gefee 2 Pittsburgh 1 . 


BASKETBALL 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP (Alliens): 
pi— nftai 3M US B4 Greece Bi.BfOr 
Spain 64 Italy 61. 7/8« Lithuania 77 
Argentina 78. 1 111 b Puerto Rico 92 Can- 
ada 61. 0/IOi Australia 79 Brazil 75: 
Australia 79 Brazil 75. E/Bt Italy 76 Lithua- 
nia 71; Spain 77 Argentina 6* t i l l 
ftealet Russia 86 US 84; Yugoslavia 78 
Greece 73 latter oventmnv Pteah Yu- 
goslavia 64 Russia 62 


BOWLS 


SCOTTISH CHAUnONSHlP (Ayi 
NorthOeto) Shn p o eemMteelae W Weed 
iGfflordl tt D Ross iCrosstousel 
21-15; R Lepwn (Kirkliston) bl M McGowan 
(Houhteworih) 21-15 
WOttWS M I -SNOt > HP CHAM- 
PIO NSH IPS (Royal L remington Spal 
Petra ftaafa H HaoUan/B BestteS 
(Yeovil) m HTuohyTPlJMtnderE (Stoptoidr. 
Bush) 19-14. CfwnplMi of Clw— *■ 

D 


1 (Newnlwnl M K Napk-r (Vul- 
can Hi) 21-13: ■ Abuoml (Ktmeringl H V 
CnaffieW IIMoatwicn A Ptumstead) 

21-11; W Rente nl (Brt.haml M S Roach 
(Pocthteveni 21-17. On— Hindu 
H hymn |Knaptun. Surrey] bt W Bar- 
nard (Brixham) 21-19. J emptier 
(Beech Hni) bi A Lenrue (5oaton Bum) 

21 -2D: S Dte* (Hoddeodon Rye Pkl bt 
A Cover ( Cavaliers. Nottingham) 21-15: A 
OovntteB (Waltham Perk) M E Bm- 
srll (Yeovil 1 21-M- f l fh i tee- Cmpper 
tt Fagence 2 V9. Ooteetiall W Durt 
2V-15. Pteab O v — H M Crappm 21-8 
U-Bttte R Cteedgeoi r (Stratford Tn) W 
K A Dyer | Ya» 1 Csl) 21-* N B—te (Wlp- 
ton) bt D Soughton I Spalding Tn) 

21 - IB Setet Iteete L 1 — heed (Norfolk 
BCl bt S Barnes (Wntiehall. Kart) 

2V4 FlnMrWM Ubtod MCtiedgzoY 
21-14 Mother and Daughter Palra 
quarter ftealn S/J Be— (Whitehall. 
Kent) tn CTC Woohv (Bydeat) 19-18: 

A/H (Mery (PEL Raade. Nannants] bt P 
Pagerj Dtweon (Topsham) 31-& S 
Amea/C Con— (Baitoury Central) bt 
B/L wtdunead (Nonoik BG) 20-15; « 
WaO/V JnteBton (S Derbyshire) W &-C 
Haney (Wlgion) 21-17. lu d ihtei t 
Bn— bt Gearey 19-18; A Mim U Pawplnw 
H WalUJOhnston 21-13. Pl ee h 
Beraea H Amos '"Camp on 24-18 


CHESS 


SMTTH A WBULUMSON BRITISH 

CHAMPtOtlSHIP (Torquay): ptep-eHt N 

Short (Athens) M M Sadter (Chamam) 
TS-L 


CYCLING 


CUP (Spain) : Sbdb mew lol 18 145 mlB). 

1 F Cosagnuide (h) Cofldia5hr 43mln 
35sec. s A Murcia (Bel): 3 L PtepdU (it) *u 

sc « A Tab (ft) 1.1S; 0 D Nardeto (It) 

at 8 M Sdondrl (GB) 1 20: 7 A L Caseto 
(Sp) st 8 LVan Bon (Naih) 1.43; 9 U 
Bona (Gar); IOG Dignwde {«) sl 


EQUESTRIANISM 


DUBLIN HOItSS SHOWi KanygoU 
Chilton get s DBH Fodor (P Seer ink. 
Neth) dear 32 Kaec. 8 Vtrtuni Village 
Randl (J Whitaker, GB) Ur 32.87; 3 Tra»- 
deta La bid (P Cnarioe, Jrej Or 33 19. 
P.ervypilit IMneinii 4 Big Boy V (D El- 
ter. SwOz) 8 Tnudaia r Aimc [P 
Charles. Ire), dr over wall aJ 711 5tn, 3 L0- 

plno (D McPhoiaon. SA). KwnYgeM 
tataMOewd anted Prim 1 Hopes Ate 
High (N Skelton. GB) dr 4788 3 Vink 
Flower 01 (E van dei Viauien. Nethl clr 
4896: a Umerlck W (t Schepera, Ger) 
dr 5035, 4 V4L de SJIem (J Dub beldam. 
Neth) «m* 4822; S Macanudo Very 

wen st George (P WyWe. us) «tts *6 *0. 


MEN’S IMTCRMATIONAL (Dublin) 
Saturdeyi Ireland 0 Belgium 1 
MBPS REPnaRMTATTV* IDubUn) 
Sunday! Imland 1 Belgium 3 
EUROPEAN U-21 NATIONS CUPl 
C Dhrtston (Uoecowt Belarus 1 Ukraine 2 
Switzerland 9 Georgia l; Russia 10 
Butgarip 1. Ukraine 3 Georgia 0: Rusjwb fl 
Bdarut. 1 . Switzerland 1 1 Bulgaria 8 
Standings! 1 Russia 12. 2 Swlbortond 9 
EUROPEAN WOMEN’S U-OI 
NATIONS CUP> A DMstoP iBettoSl]: 
Group Ai Ireland 1 Germany 3. Eng- 
land D Spain 1 GVoop te Netherlands 6 
Ukraine 1. Cz Rep 0 Belarus 0. 


MODERN PENTATHLON 


grOMEM’S WORLD CUP HMAL (Te- 
pnco.Cn 1 K Allen by (GB) 4^S3pts. 2 F 
Fares till 4.B33: 3 A Sulimu (Pol) 

4.B0I; 4 J Mol m (Swe) 4.706; B T Nakaz- 
noya (LAi) *.6t«: 5 E Suvorova (Bus) 
4.663 Aleec 18 S Lowls (GB) 4.477: S3 K 
Houston (GBl 4 ^ 12 . 


MOTORCYCUNG 


BRITISH CHAMPlONSHtP (Knock- 
hill. Sow)- PmraMketReotel hum: 1 P 

Brown (Honda!. * s Pieter (Honda); * 

D Ashton (Yamaha). Chi 


t Pieter I47pts: * Brown 
105:3ABIlton74 Siwmrbarai United 18t 
1 N Mackenzie (GB) Cadbury's Boast 
Yamaha. 2 C Walker (G8| Kawasaki; 3 J 
Hoynoltl=(GB)RodBulrDucaU:4M ' 
Liiewellyn (OB) G&E Ducau; OT-Beyfles - 
(Aus) GSE Ducau; » S Emmea (GB) 

Rod Bull DucaU 2SOoci Round 
■taM 1 J Davis (Honda). 2 S Timer 
(Honda): 3 C Ramsey (Honda), f 

1 Ramsay IZlpH, 2 Cellar 120: 3 S 
Norvnl 118 AprBb RS 128Supert«H 
ClteHteigai Round du 1 K Murptry; 

2 C Moors: 3 C Mlltor. S t aw d te gei 1 Mur- 
pny 120pti: 2 Mews 1 1ft 3 A ZairotS 

S3. Swangtert O00< Rmted eevem 1 J 
Moody (GB) Honda. 2 J Crawford 
(GB) Suzuki. 3 S Plater (GB) Honda. 
ci ieiiu d nwr hl n atand t itg ei 1 Craw- 
tord loepts. 2 PloJer 102. 3 P Brawn B7. 


POOLS CHECK 


m (total 1 ): 18 . 
No-ecere drawe |ll) 10. 14. 28 28 32. 

34. 36. 37. 36. 40. 41 . Pi d l U nite Scar* 
d re w (4|- 1. J 5. 37. No mere dr a w n (2)- 

36. 3’. 


SAILING 


COWES WEEK: OvereE whteora 
Heal; Maxima Cap G amlnl fj Caukoaj. 
dm 1i Viatic 4 (T do Muktor); 

Ct»» a fc Jocobho is James); Ctoea 3i 
Julcv Ot the Moose (A Orionl: Cteua 
4| owl IP Bruce); Cteea Ba Saraema (W 
Fulmar). Ctou 6« Purple Haze (J 
Dudley |: Ctoaa 7t Drakos Drum (T Rowe); 
Cteea Bi Lady in Rod (R Poparoll); 

Ctns Be No Until iH Hansen); K-OOr Nese 
Jakya IA Ud/fi-lno): Mete aor Hype- 
rion (Siemens). Sigom 3B| Red Arrow (T 
Chllvers). Sterna 33i Firestorm (J 
Perry 1 . Sunfasf Wk Sumuill 33 |JAH 
Marsh MocLonnonl; Con t — a Ih 
Bianco [R Helm): hitTi E tc ha lw Simple 
iB Dunrringl: ln4 ‘h M elga ai Rapid 
Bioathin (P Stizoleclal. Dtetasa Dameel (R 
Aciand); toite Drupowi Chaotic (E 
wnnamel. Hunter TOTi Bogo Pogc (O 

Knight) Sonata: Andante (O 
Bloncke); Sonar: Biscuit (B Orr|: Rad- 
■rtagi Siskin (T Montagu): M U 
Swteaw Pally (J Money), toe Ow n Ser- 
enade (H Kid mor M smieldl 5irena 
[N Doom). NattonH Swattu Bacchante VII 
ID Towersi. Vtctoryr Zinnia (J Loaf L 
tnfn Rytoa ffluu* Satflna (B Byham): 
xaoi Rc-lntofidii rA Ashfonfl. Vownp 
Shippers Trophy! Malcolm Longhorn 
(Ctess 3 "Thiijari 


SHIPS iHolsinti) Huai aver U t ta P 

Brelhmon/N McDonald (GB) 30ou: 8 
P kacprawQkl'P huzmlckl (Pol) 38 3 1 
Barker'S Hmcocks (GB) 44. 


SNOOKER 


UK CHAMPIONSHIP (P/y mouth Po- 
vlltons) Third mtefy toy wart J Reid 

(End) hi M Husnu |Cyp) 5-1 : R HuE 
iFin)HSMazrecc |Eng) 5-4. S Judd 
(Engl M A Conor (Eng) 5-2. A (km- 
naE (Engl bt M DziowiaHoeraM I Sc at) 5-2 
M Couch (Eng) bt B Pinches lEng) 

5-4: K Hdtoioa (1ca| bt M Gray (Engl 
5-2. M NaU (Engi bl N Walker lEng) 

5-4. L P tei teu dte (Engl W C MocOUtrvtay 
(Scat) 5-1; J mchte (Engl tt Q Natela 
ICan) 5-3 3 O'Coawgr lira) tt B Mapatone 
lEng) 5-3; K Tianw (China) bi W 
Brawn lEngl 5-A P Pavla on (Eng) hi M 
Bennett | Wales) 5-4, W Janaa 
(Wales) et T Know os (Engj 5-1: ■ Mom. 
nine (Eng 1 bl L UrrtUn (Eng) 5-3. J 
I ulnar (Scot) 01 J Weston (Eng) 5-4 J 
Perry (Engl N R Mteum (Eng) ^1: M 
CtenptuS I Seal) bl C Stunk) 1 Scott 5-2; P 
wtBhms (Wales) bt D Flnbow (Engl 
5-1. J Candy (Engl UK Payne (Engl 5-1: 
P Dterfacu lEngl tt M Bonrum (Wales) 

5-4; W Janaa (Waltrt) ht T Knowles (Eng) 
5-1; S Harming lEng/ H L OtBUn 
(Eno) 5-3: J Larteer (Scot) tt J Weston 
(Engl 5-4. J Perry (Eng) tt R MUUns 
(Eng) S-): ■ Cnpbil (Scot) tt C Shade 
iSetrt) b-z. p WUterns (Wales) tt 0 
FlntPCr* lEng) 5~1. J Cuady (Eng) bt K 
Payne (Eng) 5-1- 


Fixtures 


HOCKEY 


WMfltoPB MTSRNATtOHALi Scot- 
land v Canada (NSC. Milton Keynes, igy 


RUGBY UNION 


TOUR MATCKa meter v Morocco 
(730, Ravenhill, Bel tart). 


CRICKET 


0EBOHO XI CHAMPMNSMPl 
EKhaat (tour days) Kort v Hampsttie. 
Oakham School (three days) Laton- 
toraWre v Susses 


HOCKEY 


■IROHUHWMlDI'EII-ai 

NATIONS' CUPl PMe te n A (BeftwU)- 
Onto At Ireland v Spain (20); Eng- 
land v Germany (4 D| 





The -i Monday August 10 1998 


FA Charity Shield Arsenal 3 Manchester United 0 


Wenger’s all-stars write an epitaph to United 


Overmars sets Double wjnners on way 
to victory that promises more success 


David 

Lacey 



T HIS time the FA Char- 
ity Shield provided 
□ot so much a pro- 
logue to the new sea- 
son as a postscript to the old. 
Certainly for Manchester 
United, well beaten by the 
Double winners Arsenal, the 
occasion was more of an epi- 
taph. a reminder of why they 
had finished their last cam- 
paign untypicaUy empty- 
handed. 

At least finishing r unn ers- 
up to Arsene Wenger’s team 
in the Premiership assured 
United of a chance to reach 
for the Champions League via 
the second qualifying round, 
in which they will meet LKS 
Lodz on Wednesday with the 
return in Poland a fortnight 
later. It is a hurdle Alex Fer- 
guson’s players should over- 
come, although the fitful na- 
ture of yesterday's 
performance suggested last 


| season's problems, far from 
I going away, are already 
threatening to multiply. 

Charily Shield games are, 
i by tradition, sparring ses- 
| sions which rarely offer 
meaningful clues about how 
the leading teams are going to 
shape up. If United are lucky 
this will again turn out to be 
the case, lor the way they 
played made a nonsense of 
their ebullient form on their 
Scandinavian tour. 

Yesterday they were un- 
done by the qualities which 
had enabled Arsenal to deny 
United their fifth champion- 
ship in six seasons. 

Wembley will be Arsenal's 
home from home this season 
in the Champions League. 
They won the Charity Shield 
much in the maimer of a 
home team, achieving little 
during the first half-hour but 
rarely looking like losing the 
game once Marc Overmars 
put them ahead in the 34th 
minute 

The form the Dutchman 
found in the new year largely 
Inspired the long winning se- 
quence which enabled 
Wenger's side to overtake 
United at the top and yester- 
day his pace on the left again 


i turned events In Arsenal’s 
! favour. This time last year 
doubts were expressed about 
the depth of Wenger's squad 
compared to the talent avail- 
able to Ferguson but the way 
Arsenal kept their shape and 
momentum amid a proli&ra- ! 
tion of substitutions in the i 
second half suggested that bal- 
ance has shifted the other way. 

Ferguson, for exa m ple, is i 
still looking for a striker of 
sufficient quality to make 1 
United a power again both at 
borne and abroad. Wenger, by 
contrast took off both Over- 
mars and Dennis Bergkamp, 
who .had a tightened ham- 
string. and was still able to 
pose an attacking threat 
through Christopher Wreh 
and Luis Boa Morte. 

Nicolas Anelka, whose form 
in the latter half of last season 
enhanced Arsenal’s drive for 
the title and persuaded 
Wenger that he could afford 
to offload Ian. Wright to West 
Ham, stayed on for the 90 
minutes, much to the discom- 
fort of Jaap Stain, the centre- 
back for whom Manchester 
United paid PSV Eindhoven 
£10.75 million as a replace- 
ment for Gary Banister. 

Perhaps they thought they 
were paying this sum in guil- 
ders. Either way it continues 
to look an exorbitant amount 
for a defender whose solid 
tackling is offset by his lack 


of speed on the turn. 

The enduring strength of Ar- 
senal’s central defenders, and 
in particular Tony Adams, 
will always sharpen the con- 
trast when opponents make 
mistakes at the back. Adams 
looked far happier coping with 
the tireless but limited efforts 
of Andy Cole than, trying to 
track down stray Romanians 
in the World Cup- 

Arsenal’s French midfield 
pair. Patrick Vieira and Em- 
manuel Petit had certainly 
more vivid World Cup memo- 
ries than any of those around 
or against them who had been 
involved in the finals. For a 
time it looked as though their 
thoughts still lay trapped in 
the celebrations barely four 
weeks earlier. 

United enjoyed their best 
period while Vieira and Petit 
were re-tuning their concen- 
tration. Roy Keane, playing 
bis first competitive game 
since damaging cruciate liga- 
ments 11 months earlier, ap- 
peared to have restored im- 
portant solidity to the United 

David Beckham was sub- 
jected to the moronic booing 
which, after his dismissal in 
the World Cup and its effect 
on England's fortunes, will be 
the player's lot for some 
while. But he still played with 
skill and intelligence. Ryan 
Giggs was full of pace and 



Two in front . . . Christopher Wreh fires his side’s second goal past Peter Schmeichel at Wembley Andrew reding ton 


penetration, and for a time 
the passing was fluent and 
perceptive. 

With Teddy Sheringham on 
the bench, however, United’s 
movements lacked a focal 
point, not to mention the 
strength in the air necessary to 
challenge Arsenal’s lofty de- 
fence. Ferguson's failure so for 


to sign an alternative to Sher- 
ingham could revive his Im- 
portance at Old Trafiord. True, 
he did drag his team’s best 
chance wide late on, after 
replacing Cole, but at least he 
had put himselfin a position to 
score. 

By then United’s afternoon 
had long lost its point They 
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Few things cause as 
MIJCH STRESS 

•X* 

■ driving in the fast lane. 


ESPECIALLY WHEN 

YOU’RE DOING 

TWO MILES AN HOUR. 


Its ONE OF THE MOST unnerving, stress-inducing sights you 
can encounter on the motorway. The scarlet glow of brake lights 
: stretching away over the horizon. More often than not, this is usually 
the cue 'for your heart to -start racing, your palms to moisten; and 
your muscles to bunch up. A predicament many of us suffer with 
L astonishing frequency, if the statistics axe to be believed. 50% of 
jS&j. . motorway drivers, -for instance, experience hold-ups on a tegular 
|§Bjk basis, while 20% claim that congestion adds more than four hours 
a week to their work -rented journeys. 1 
|p||apSk Sadly, the signs point to these ailing, dogged-op arteries getting 
worse, rather, than better. The RAC’s prognosis is that by 2005, 

• the average thotorist could be speeding the equivalent of two 
■ weeks each year stock in traffic jams. 2 

Reason enough, we believe, to spend a for nrioures reading 
art ■_ , about the Omega’s bdpriii new navigation aids. Wire 

< ‘ hoc saying can part the traffic and miraculously 

td^isk you ©at of a snad-u& but they cat Wp steer 
- ! • t ‘ you *yay from the trouble- in the first place, 



never really recovered from 
failing behind 11 minutes be- 
fore half-time to a goal which 
punished muddled defending. 

Vieira’s long pass dropped to 
Bergkamp in the penalty area 
with neither cenfcnehnck dos- 
ing the Dutchman down. Berg- 
bump'* backheel was inter- 
cepted by Ronny Johnsen, but 
the ball then bounced off An- 
elka to Overmans, who hooked 
it smartly past Peter 
SchmeicheL 

As the United bench began 
to empty, so their football be- 
came cramped and even more 
vulnerable to the pace on Ar- 
senal’s flanks. Four minutes 
before the hour Ovennars and 


/Arsenal 


Anelka worked the ball to 
Wreh. who darted through a 
yawning gap to increase their 
lead. 

United fell further behind 
after 72 minutes. Ray Parlour’s 
searching pass found Anelka 
easily outpacing Siam to beat 
Schmeichel at his near post. 

SUSSTltUTIONSt Arawwrti Winh lor 
BwiAainp imi. Hughes lor Oviimiiir) 
I87rrun). Boa Mono PoM IKI, Bould lor 
Adams 1 79l: Gnmuedt lot Viwra (84) 
HfiulnUir INMi Sotoklw lot Sun 
|S3): Cole lor Shcnngham (TO). Cmr** lor 
Giggs (701. P Neville lor SchoKu (701. Bom 
lor Keane (761 

BOOKED) Aram* Known. Mem* rat er 
IMMk G Neville. Irwin 
MWMlIi G Poll (Trlngl. 


c 




Dixon .. Kbowi 


Psitoor VMrt 


Martin Thorps and Jim 
White, pag© 15 


Adams Wtntsrbum 


Bergkamp 


j. Giggs ’ BuU-. # -KMa* . Bestows 

. 7 Mn Johnson, - Stan GNsvffl* 

7 *. ! ■ 

/Man (ltd . . 
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A Positive Aid To Hdurade: OMEG A 







Across 


1 A problem for the bridge 
builder to emphasise (6) 

5 Painting with rollers? (8) 

9 Submerged position of 
cedBla, say? (8) 

10 No open events in these 
games? (6) 

11 Something bound to appeal 
to the less affluent readers 
(5.7) 

13 It’s Impossible to connect 

with these services (4) 

14 They open out for the novice 
(8) 

17 An animal looking for his 
master (5,3) 

18 Weapon causes many 
disquiet (4) 

20 Turn a Wind eye when an 

employee wants to leave? 
(4,2.6) 

23 Replace points In a car 
engine (6) 

24 Descriptive of the lesser evil? 
P.2.3) 

25 Where they have female 
grooms? (8) 

28 it's reddish-brown, but not 

orange (6) 

eillllBOOFPIIIHIBHWia 71.1)13 

This week's wlnnere of a Collins 
Big^ Pkawr^ *0 nog*. Fraaman 
°i Ware, Hertfordshire. Michael 
Qoodertiam of Ipswich, Suffolk. 
TV**** Bassett ol Hampton. 
MkWesex. Dorothy Lawton o 4 
Sasscate. Cunbria. and M. Yi* of 
Nottingham. 

Please allow 28 days for delivery 
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Down 


2 Lean nurse (4) 

3 Used to be troubled (9) 

4 Organisation for the better? 
( 6 ) 

5 Favourite places for ha wng 
tantrums? (8.7) 

6 A sharp fall in sweet 
productton?(4,4) 

7 Young trainee acted badly (5 

8 Head ball on to rightwinger 
<W) 

12 The case for the prosecution? 
( 10 ) 

15 Restrict dangerous drivers— 
they're often flat out on the 
road (9) 

16 Was in contact when Joan 
died in an accident (8) 

19 It may be carried on, though 
bylaws forbid it (6) 

21 Come in to register (5) 

22 Secure top of foresail in 
rough sea (4) 


Solution tomorrow 


Ihen call a» solutions 
on 0891 338 238 Calls cost SOp 
OH Brrws. S«nnco sup- 
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